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PREPACK 


The 1 fust edition of thus hook was published in flu 1 autumn 
of 1020. Since then the text has been used throughout the 
United States by mral teachers and by niral-edueation eludes 
in high-schools, normal schools, and teachers' colleges. In thw 
period of nearly a decade 1 certain changes in educational stand' 
urdu and practices have made a revision seem important and 
desirable. 

In preparing this revision the author has again kept in mmd 
the everyday problems of the average rural teacher, The book 
will, it is believed, continue to be practically helpful to liual 
teachers in service Moreover, it is thought that the levj-ion 
may be mine particularly adapted than was the older volume 
for use in tenehei-t mining classes; such use has been one of 
the writer’s speeifie objeetivs. Instead of the former parts 
comprising twenty-four chapters, thepiescnl volume of twenty- 
six chapters simply discusses general problems of mnnagniunl 
in Part- One and pioblenis of Iwhiny and limning in Pail Two. 
Foimerelm.ptcis have been revised; seven old chaplet,shave been 
discarded; nine new chapters have been written. 

The subject, mailer of these chapters him to do with guiding 
objectives, essential principles of school pi act ices, and geiieml 
teaching-learning procedures. For more detailed and epei ifie 
treatineut of techniques the teacher and student will find refer¬ 
ences to au abundance of helpful books, bullet ins, mumtuk and 
other desirable information of practical interest to leathers, 
Attention is called especially to the first, chapter in Part One, 
dealing with the general problems of rural education, and to 
the new chapters in Part Two which treat of human behavior; 
of provision for individual differences; of the unit plan of in¬ 
struction; of the use of activities in the rural-school piogram; 
of principles of character education; of health activities in the 
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PREFACE 


rural school; and of problems of testing and examination It is 
thought that the young student and teachei will find these dis¬ 
cussions both interesting and useful m furnishing a trustworthy 
introduction and basis for further study and investigation 
It is not uncommon foi some writers on rural education to 
■overlook or to minimize to some extent the difficulties of existing 
rural-school conditions The average rural teachei is not com¬ 
monly looking for abstract discussions of educational philos¬ 
ophy, but rather for concrete suggestions on how to solve her 
many immediate daily problems of management and of teaching 
This book is written because of the conviction, the result of 
much experience m rural-teacher preparatory work and m 
supervision, that there is need for a textbook and a handbook 
of this particular type Its aim is to seive not only as a guiding 
reference book on many of the problems of the actual rural 
teacher, but also as a useful and usable textbook foi young men 
and women who are preparing for rural-school teaching. The 
book is adapted for class use m preparatory institutions, in¬ 
cluding teachei s’ colleges, state and county normal schools, and 
high-school training classes; also in summei schools, institutes, 
extension work, and other study groups The older edition was 
included in the reading-circle recommendations 01 similar lists 
of several states and counties, and this revision is also adaptable 
to such use 


The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness and his 
appreciation to Dr Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education, for the introductory or preview 
statement on problems of rural education, in Chapter One, to 
Dr David Segel, Federal Office of Education, for valuable 
advice concerning the chapter on modern measurements, to 
Dr. Walter H Gaumnitz, specialist in rural-education problems, 
Office of Education, for various suggestions, information, and 
■materials, to Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, University of Wisconsin, for 
critical readings of the first two chapters of Part Two- to 
Miss Mildred B. Richmond, Midland College, Fremont, Ne¬ 
braska, for Chapter Twenty on the use of activities in the 
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rural-school program, to Dr H W. Schmidt, Wisconsin State 
Department of Education, for expert advice on problems of 
equipment, to Mr Walter H Buthman, Bisbernc Advertising 
Company, Chicago, for advice concerning schoolroom furnish¬ 
ings, to Dr. W J Osburn, formerly of Ohio State University, 
for assistance with problems of tests and measurements; to the 
State Educational Depaitmonts of Oregon, Illinois, and Penn¬ 
sylvania for materials pertaining to rural-school daily programs, 
and, lastly, with especial gratitude to Dr C. C Van Liow, of 
The Macmillan Company, for most helpful editorial readings, 
personal assistance, and pertinent advice. 


F. J. L. 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
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CHAPTER I 

PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION 

The following summary of the general problems in rural 
education by Dr Bess Goodylcoontz, Assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1 seems to the writer an excellent 
introduction to the moie detailed discussions of this hist chapter: 

Practically all the problems in ruial education lelate themselves 
to the task of providing educational opportunities to rural children 
equal in quantity and quality to those furnished urban children. These 
problems may be grouped into five general headings as follows 

(a) Finance . Districts, counties, and states winch are weak in 
economic wealth and productivity must leceive assistance both in 
terms of leadership and money Available resources must be surveyed, 
better methods for allocating tax burdens and distributing tax monies 
must be found, and woikable plans for equalizing school support must 
be evolved In the case of the weak states it may be necessary to secure 
support from the Federal Government or from the large foundations. 

(b) Centralisation, Rural education must cease to be entirely a 
local responsibility, isolated, individualistic, and haphazard An ad¬ 
ministrative unit, populous and extensive enough to furnish a high 
grade of education for all children 5 to IS years of age, seems a necessity. 
This means a comprehensive scheme of consolidation with all successive 
levels and types of education made accessible and adjusted to the de¬ 
sirability for and ability of the child to travel, to live away from home, 
to work independently by means of correspondence-contract lessons, 
itinerant teachers, home projects, etc. 

(c) Improvement of personnel Teachers need to be trained for 
teaching in rural schools. Facing a more difficult task they need more 

1 Quoted with Dr Goodykoont*' kmd permission. 
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training than the urban teacher, they need more actual contact with 
and practice m lural teaching If stability and tenuie are to obtain, 
they need salaries not only equal to but highei than those paid in 
cities Teachers especially trained to teach in only one or two grades 
should not be allowed to teach m the one-room schools, i e , the rural 
schools should no longer be made to seive as a recruiting and piovmg 
ground for city school staffs Rural teachers should have the benefit, 
stimulation, and help of a sufficient number of highly trained super¬ 
visors and administrators It is unfair to the rural child that the bettei 
trained, more mature, more experienced, and bettor paid city teachers 
should receive the supervision, guidance, and assistance of these officers 
when teachers inferior in all these respects receive little 01 none of 
these advantages 

(d) A Homing fitted to modern life The rural child should be made 
as proficient m the fundamental processes as any other American child. 
He should be given the same opportunities for as much culture, he 
should be made to understand the interplay of social and economic 
forces, he should leam to value and appreciate rural life, he should 
have the best theie is m vocational and educational guidance, including 
information about the various piofessions and industries, he should 
have extensive opportunities to study biology and general science, and 
he should be guided in the development of a high moial character. 
Those choosing to become farmers should be able to round out their 
public school education with a training in the rudiments of scientific 
agriculture, including agricultural economics All this woik of necessity 
must have a rural reference because the mind furnishings, thought 
categoiies, environmental background, etc, of the rural child have 
been gleaned from rural sources. There is, on the one hand, the problem 
in rural communities of providing a curriculum which is not the old 
traditional, purely cultural sort, chiefly designed for purposes of con¬ 
sumption and expected to eventuate m a college training; and on the 
other hand, rural education must avoid the extreme of providing an 
education solely directed toward making farmers and keeping farm 
children on the farm Rural education should be in terms of life ac¬ 
tivities for life, wherever that life is eventually lived Since progressive 
movements m education make slower headway in rural communities 
than elsewhere, this matter of getting away from the stereotyped, 
single-textbook type of education which is chiefly interested m mental 
discipline and aristocratic culture is a problem which is particularly 
difficult and challenging in the rural Bchool. 

. 1 (e) Materials for instruction Such progressive movements m in¬ 
struction as recognition of individual difficulties, pupil activity, social¬ 
ized recitation, long-unit assignment, and problem and project methods 
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are dependent for their success upon a wealth of teaching materials. 
Not much progress along these lines can be made until better and more 
extensive libiary facilities are piovided 111 rural schools. Most rural 
schools are greatly lacking m this respect If better library facilities 
were provided either locally or by means of county or state agencies, 
a much richer educational experience could be afforded the rural child. 


f 

r* 

1 

I 



Courtesy of Office of J'Jduration, Wuslunuton, l),C, 

Also America, 1936 A. D. 

When will all country boys and girls get a square deal in education? 


America’s greatest educational problem. Dr. Walter H. 
Gaumnrtz, senior specialist in riual education problems, Lode ml 
Office of Education, wrote recently as follows concerning the 
problem of our rural schools. 

As a group our farm schools today constitute our chief educational 
problem. They are the ‘mired wheel' of our school system. Many 
students of farm problems have come to feel that the chief instrument 
for permanent farm relief is better education. They point out that, 
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uneducated, the farmer loses out in his competition for existence with 
the highly trained city groups Whether the truth of these claims be 
granted or not, America needs in the future to give much more serious 
thought to the improvement of its rural schools 

If you wish to get a picture of rural education at its woist 
read the entire article by Dr Gaummtz m tlie Decomboi, 1934, 
issue of School Life In contrast with this daik pictuic, lead 
on the next page also the description by F S Latin op 

Di Ellwood P Cubbeiley in the picfacc to his Rural Life 
and Education 1 states that “The ruial-school pioblem of today 
is a social even more than an educational problem, and is the 
result of a long national evolution, coupled with lecont pro¬ 
found changes m luial life itself The ruial-school pioblem is 
inseparable from the rural-life problem, of which it is but a 
phase ” This statement was wntten sevoial years ago, but it 
is as true today as when fiist made The essential problems of 
rural life and lural education have remained piactieally un¬ 
changed for a long series of yeais The social and economic 
difficulties and the actual crisis of the nineteen-thirties have 
only accentuated the problems of the fa,rmci and of the farmei's 
schools The financial straits m some states have piesented an 
alaimmg condition in the field of rural education It is be¬ 
coming increasingly evident that state and federal governments 
must lend their support to luial education “The tides of pop¬ 
ulation may ebb and flow between city and eountiy Amidst 
all social and economic changes, the education of the farm child 
for twentieth-century citizenship in a democracy remains a 
baffling problem and a continuing challenge," 

Purpose of this chapter. This chapter is presented heie m 
order to furnish some background for what is to follow in suc¬ 
ceeding chapters, as well as to give a bird's-eye view of the 
entire field, so that the young student and teacher may have 
some perspective and some appreciation of the magnitude of 
the enterprise of ruial education m America If this great 
nation is to maintain its position as the foremost democratic 

1 Published by Houghton. MifHm Company 
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government of the world, it will be of utmost importance to see 
to it that all the children of all the people are given equal edu¬ 
cational opportunity We have more or less complacently or 
indifferently accepted the educationally nnderpnvileged condi¬ 
tion of the countiy child ns an inevitable national heritage. 
We cannot, as a great people, affoiil to eontinue such an atti¬ 
tude. Boys and girls m hum communities have a right, as 
Amenean citizens, to as good a general education as then town 
and city consuls As a measure of national solf-inteiest and 
self-pioteetion, such an opportunity should be made possible 
with the minimum of delay 

Meaning and importance of rural education. In this book 
the wnler consideis chiefly the teacher of the one-ioom nmil 
school in winch, as a lule, only elnldien horn faim homes me 
found In the publications of the Federal Office of Education, 
however, the term anal education is used m a moio compre¬ 
hensive way A bulletin issued by the Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation m 1932 makes this statement' “Aeeoidingly, this study 
defines as rural schools those which aie under the udumnslra- 
tive supeivision of county, district, 01 oihei superintendents of 
schools and which are located in the open country or m villages 
and towns of fewei than 2500 population.” 

Rural education is impoitanl because of its influence upon 
such a large pioporlion of the population. About one school 
child m three comes fiom the farm There are at least ten million 
of them m our public schools In J934 llieic weie 1119,180 one- 
room schoolhousos, a dor louse of about 30 per cent in 20 years 
About 20,000 huger buildings wore built m place of the one- 
room buildings closed. For the entiio countiy 57,(5 per cent of 
all public-school buddings were one-xoom m 1934 Huial edu¬ 
cation is of the utmost unpoilance because agriculture itself 
is our greatest liidustiy In addition, the nual school is the only 
institution to further the physical, mental, and moral Avelfau* 
of the school child when the home cannot or will not take the 
responsibility Over two bundled thousand teachers in one- 
room and two-ioom lural schools arc charged with the task of 
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training boys and girls for citizenship in a democracy It is a 
tremendous undertaking 

Rural education one phase of the rural-life problem. It is 

impossible to consider problems of mral education apart from 
those of the rural community. The social, civic, and economic 
conditions of farm families are very closely related to the 
work and influence of the rural school If one is to understand 
the various aspects of rural education, it is essential to know the 
rural-community setting and to trace the changes which have 
come about through a century of evolution At the picscnt 
time (1935-1936) agriculture offers some of the most perplexing 
conditions evei faced by this country Bound up with these 
material, social, economic, civic, and financial pioblems we find 
the conditions, needs, and difficulties of rural education The 
rural school goes up or down as the farmer goes up or down. 
It is quite apparent that these excessive fluctuations are ab¬ 
normal ancl harmful If the status of rural education is to de¬ 
pend wholly upon the economic status of the fanner, then 
rural education will never be an adequate preparation for Amer¬ 
ican citizenship Moreover, the fortunes of the farmer should 
not be so perilously uncertain, likewise, the efficiency of the 
one-teacher rural school should not be wholly determined by 
the immediate school funds available at any one time in the 
district. This problem is discussed later in this chapter. 

Rural education of nation-wide significance, Many persons 
bred in urban communities with but little knowledge of rural 
life and education can scarcely realize the place of rural educa¬ 
tion m om national life Agriculture is at the head of our list 
of industries in both numbers employed and m the value of the 
product It exceeds, in actual money involved, the combined 
valuations of railroads, oil, electricity, lumber, and iron and steel 
If agriculture fails, then all else fails. Our very life is dependent 
upon the farmer How important it is that farmers have the 
intelligence and the capacity for management which will en¬ 
able them to make tho most of their opportunities The rural 
school has a large place m determining tho character and the 
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intellectual effectiveness of large numbers of bunions. It farmers 
were more efficient and if agrieultuie could be plant'd on a more 
scientific basis, fewer farmers would bo needed Again, faimers 
aie American citizens as are town dwellers. They constitute a 
most important part of oui citizenry. It is a commonplace 
that urban and rural people should undeisfand not only one 
another but also the common problems of our civic lilt*. If 
every farmer wore a high-school graduate with special training 
in the applied sciences, what a vast difference it would make 
m his eompieliension of rural lift* and education Too many 
farmers are the victims of tiaditional practices. More educa¬ 
tion of the right kind would tend to liberalize llieir minds. Rural 
education should not mean a rural life foi eveiy person. The 
type of training offered should enable each poison to del ermine 
his future for himself. Childien and young people on our 
faims should be guided in choosing their life careers, whether 
agricultural or otheiwiso, just as should lubtui children. 

Critical conditions produced by the depression. The years 
of the, depiession have wrought havoc with the faimci and with 
the farmer’s schools in very many places Many farmers in 
some sections of the country have snffeied great hardships. 
Thousands have lost their farms, and many who were once 
prosperous are now destitute. The low prices for farm products 
often have not paid for the cost of production. If it had not 
been for federal and state relief measures, thousands and tens 
of thousands of farm families would have suffered even more 
than they did for the bale necessities of life Cattle have 
starved to death for want of feed The depression, combined 
with the lack of moisture and with the devastating dust storms, 
has brought about conditions never before experienced in this 
country Rural education, as a result of these economic condi¬ 
tions, has likewise been hard hit. Hundreds and thousands of 
rural schools havo been closed or terms have been greatly 
shortened Teachers’ salaries havo been reduced, often below 
a subsistence level. In 1933 more than 84,000 lural teachers 
received less than $450. The “blanket code” minimum for 
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unskilled factory labor was $728 in that year Why have schools 
lacked funds? Largely because of top-heavy mortgages, t ax 
delinquencies, tax limitations, closed banks, lower assessments 
and changes in wealth in various states If you were a fanner 
and had to answer this question, what would you do. Shall I 
save my farm or shall I save our school? While the suffering 
and the want in industrial centers have been unprecedented 
many of our rural people in certain states or poitions of states 
have gone through an experience m recent years which has been 
nothing short of tragical, 

Conditions vary in different states. When one is discussing 
rural education m the United States, it is well to keep m mind 
the fact that even m the worst days of the depiession the iural 
school situation has varied all the way from no schools at all 
to conditions that have been very good, i e., piactically normal 
There are efficient schools with excellent, trained teachers 
and there are iural schools so bad as to make a most dishearten¬ 
ing picture Between the two extremes are thousands of fair 
or average schools operating for a year of nine months with fairly 
respectable buildings and at least average instruction J n ;i 
number of states conditions have been despciate; even during 
prosperous times rural school conditions m certain sections arc 
always indeed deplorable—shacks for buildings; untrained im¬ 
mature teacheis, very little equipment, and a teim of only a, 
few months Many of the consolidated schools, and there are 
over 20,000 of them, have continued on a fairly decent level of 
effectiveness Other consolidated schools have been m about 
as bad a way as many one-teachcr schools The Federal Office 
of Education has gatheied data from all the states which 
demonstrate that rural education is far from being wholly bad 
However, although the situation is not uniformly good or 
bad, the general trend today is not at all satisfactory or 
favorable 

In Collier’s for June 8, 1935, there appeared an article by 
H G Wells, the noted English writer, on “The New America !y 
in the course of which he makes these statements: ! 
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"Wlnle the Louisiana senator is shouting for colleges, the South 
is faltering even in the work of elementary education Just ns I write 
this, I chance upon a well-informed aiticle by Avis D Carlson, and 
I learn that last year u thud of a million of American childien were 
out of school and receiving no education at all because there was no 
money to pay the teachers Them were the schoolhoimo, the clnldien, 
and the teacher And they weic at a standstill, It is not a question 
of assembling them, hut of their dispersal; the unpaid teachers had 
been starved out and the schools shut down In Georgia INIS schools, 
with an enrollment of 170,790, were closed. In Alabama, 81 per cent 
of all the children in ruial schools are taking an enforced vaca¬ 
tion, and in Arkansas, over three hundred schools woio open for 
sixty days or less during the year There was no money foxth- 
coming 

This is appalling reading foi one who clings to the hope that America 
will lead the woild toward the organized world order. Education is 
the cardinal function in a modern civilized state. A modem state has 
no use for illiterates. They aio only one step lcmoved from defectives, 
mid a sheet burden on the state. 

Need for facing the facts. There is a tendency on the part of 
some who write and speak on nmvl education to ignore m min¬ 
imize the existing pioblcms. Sonin have thought that tin 1 solu¬ 
tion of the prevailing teaching weaknesses, for example, eoulil 
be found in an activities or project curriculum. Anyone who 
knows rural-school conditions will understand at once that such 
a proposal, if attempted to any large extent, must, in the nature 
of the case, result in failure. One has only to consider the per¬ 
sonality of the avciage rural teacher and the limitations of her 
school equipment and environment, to realize that anything 
but a modified form of so-called pr6gi essive education, is doomed 
to failure This is not to say that many progressive ideas should 
be ignored when there is a possibility of using them. How 
nmch they can be utilized depends on the school, the teacher, 
the supervision, the funds available, and many other factors 
The rural school must be considered as it now is, though to be 
sure, no two are exactly alike Progress will be made when we 
start from known facts In some states there is excellent super¬ 
vision, in others practically none. Some states have modern 
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to these questions If the small, independent farmer is doomed 
to ultimate extinction, then what will bo the solution of ruial 
education? Will all small schools gradually bo absorbed into 
larger ones? Many people hope that the homc-buildmg typo of 
farmei will remain as an integral part of oui national life, 
Cubberley describes him as “loyal to his countiy neighborhood, 
treasuring his rural friendships His pride was m his bioad 
and well-kept acics, Ins hoises and stock, Ins home, his barns 
and machinery, and his family He was strong, virile, conscious 
of his personal worth, opinionated, and with a keen sense for 
values, politics, and often for religion ” He is still here m many 
sections Will he remain? Oi will he be deslioycd by some great 
economic octopus of modem invention? Will a farm peasantry 
be the final solution? We cannot believe that America will 
toleiate such a condition 

Social-economic influence of inventions. Applied science, 
research, and discoveiy aic making life in both town and 
country entirely different from what it was fifty years ago, a 
generation ago, yes, even twenty yeais ago. Farm people need 
no longer be isolated They now have the automobile, the tele¬ 
phone, the rural-mail and parcel-post systems, the ladio They 
can get to town easily to see the movies or to attend lectures, 
musical programs, or other instiuctional or entei taming at¬ 
tractions. The coming of good roacls and the automobile have 
brought a revolutionary change m rural life Many a farm¬ 
house is now lighted by electucity and heated by a furnace. 
There is hot and cold limning water, a good bath room, a sew¬ 
age system, kitchen conveniences, vacuum cleaners, etc Elec¬ 
tricity is used for power in many ways It is used by the farmer 
and by the farmer’s wife It must be freely gianted that no 
doubt the majority of farmers do not have any or all of these 
modern aids to more comfortable living In the work on the 
land we now find tractors, gang plows, and other modern ma¬ 
chines and implements In dairy sections practically all farmers 
have silos and many now use milking machines operated by 
electric motor or gas engine Farmei s in most states can now 
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get veiy useful government agrieultuial bulletins Soil analysis 
is now common The agiieultural agent is doing much to pio- 
inote the cause of modem fanning Fertilizer can now lie used 
with accuracy, rotation of crops is commonly jiraetieed, the use. 
of legumes for omielung the soil is commonplace Tins does 
not by any means end tin 1 stoiy, but use yum imagination to see 
the far-reaching social-economic implications 

Influential organizations aiding in the solution of rural-life 
and rural-education problems. IL would lit 1 almost impossible 
to enumerate all of the agencies which have been and still are 
more or less active and effective in rendering a social, economic, 
or educational service to rural communities In Ins hook on 
Ruial Life and Education, Ur Cubbcilcy classifies lural seivicc 
agencies into six groups (1) church oigamzatioiis; (2) young 
people’s organizations; (3) libiaiy oigamzatioiis, (1) farmers’ 
organizations, (5) agiicultiual-impiovcment oigamzatioiis, and 
(6) commumty-eentei oigamzatioiis Familiar names me the 
Faun Buieau, the Grange, Y M ('. A, Y. \Y (3. A,, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-11 Clubs, Campine Chris, buys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs, and other clubs of many kinds, dairymen’s 
associations, fauucis’ unions, tlic Non-lkuli-an League, co¬ 
operative stoics, county agents, county home-economics demon¬ 
strators, fauucis’ institutes, paicnf-teacher associations, cream¬ 
ery associations, cheese makers’ organizations, and many others. 
Wo find some of these oigamzatioiis m all parts of the United 
States The activity and value of any organization will be 
detcimined by local needs and leadership In some states (lie 
4-H Clubs am very.sluing The writer has known (Ins organiza¬ 
tion to conduct county fans with much success. It is not loo 
much to say that with .sufficient binds available Ute home, the 
church, and the school in co-operation with other institutions 
and organizations should be able to bring about tremendous 
changes for the bettoi in the civic, social, and educational life 
of many rural communities dining the next quarter cenluiy. 

Social-civic life in rural areas. In many rmal communities 
throughout the country there has always been enough leadership 
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and public spirit to make the district a most desirable neighbor¬ 
hood m which to live The people arc sociable, friendly, and 
willing to work together for the common good Meetings and 
programs at the church, the school, the town hall, or some other 
place are fiequent, educational, and enjoyable In such com¬ 
munities we find men and women with ideas and ideals They 
sense their social and civic obligations They are able to think 
and to plan for others and for the wclfaie of the entue group. 
Often we find people m such neighborhoods who have received 
their inspiration m some outside school or from some leader 
whom they have known High-school graduates, and college 
graduates, even, aie" living on farms and taking then part in 
the woik of rural betteiment Many times a teacher of good 
mentality and personality will do much to arouse a community 
spirit and to bring people together for their social and civic 
welfare Unfortunately in many ruial neighborhoods we do 
not have the requisite leadership or the mtciest of the people 
The chief concern is with the material things of life. More 
com is raised to feed more hogs, to buy more com to feed more 
hogs, and so on and on Spiritual values do not mean much. 
It is indeed a sad and dreary spectacle Such conditions make a 
demoralizing community lather than an uplifting community 
in which to rear boys and girls and young people for life and 
American citizenship 

Outstanding needs in rural education. The needs m rural 
education are many and obvious to anyone who carefully studies 
the difficulties involved There have been criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions in great variety and number particularly during the 
past twenty-five yeais But the problem remains laigely un¬ 
solved Combining small schools has been of much value; in this 
way over sixty thousand one-teacher schools have been elim¬ 
inated during the past twenty-five years It is very apparent 
that the great need is for an entirely different school system 
It may be freely admitted that an ungraded rural school with 
all eight grades is not an ideal teaching and learning situation. 
It is, however, true that theie are some one-teacher schools 
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that are doing good, even excellent, work. In such cases the 
teacher has unusual personality and teaching ability, as a rule. 
Very likely, no mallei what piogiess is made by consolidation, 
we shall still have foi a long tunc to come many one-teacher 
schools in vaiious parts of the country. If those can be man¬ 
aged and taught by lngh-grade, teachers the educational out¬ 
comes can undoubtedly be made of gioat value. This will be 
notably evident if seventh- and eighth-grade pupils can be 
taken care of elsewheie. But the teacher cannot do it all, other 
factors must be radically improved A list of prominent needs 
today includes at least the following a liettci system of rural 
schools, improved buildings, a modern curriculum, well-propaied 
and matuie teachers, name effective supervision, mote money, 
greatci inteiest,on the part of rural people, lmpi oved attendance, 
and more anal high schools offering rich and well-balanced 
courses of both a practical and cultural ehaiactcr 

Ten persistent problems. In the Research Bulletin of Hep (em¬ 
ber, 1931, published by the National Education Association, ten 
problems of rural education arc listed as follows m the form of 
questions. 

1. How can hotter units of administration be provided? 

2. How can more adequate financial support ho secuied? 

3. How can rural boys and girls he kept in school? 

4 How can the curriculum be vitalized? 

5. How can hcttoi touching be done m rural schools? 

6 How can rural people he kept interested in their schools? 

7. How can boltci trained teachers bo provided for rural schools? 

8. How can secondary-school opportunities be extended to rural 
boys and girls? 

9 How can rural school buildings bo made more attractive and 
useful? 

10. How can rural teachers be given helpful supervision? 

At the conclusion of this list of problems the Research Bulletin 
has this paragraph: 

These ten problems may bo further subdivided into many more, 
but they represent a convenient basic list to which the various issues 
in rural education can he referred. The arrangement of the ton problems 
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does not represent an attempt to place them, in order of importance. 
While all the problems mentioned are highly important, their relative 
significance will vary among different communities and states 

More money a constant need. For most rural schools more 
money has always been a real and a serious problem which the 
farmers have had to face. Too often funds which might have 
been available for schools wore lacking because taxpayers and 
school boards have not understood the situation or have been 
unwilling to make necessary and important expenditures As 
this revision is being written in 1935 and 1936 the lack of money 
is still making conditions ciitical for hundreds and thousands of 
schools It is gradually coming to be realized that we soiely 
need a different system for securing adequate revenue for 
schools. The old method of depending on local propelty taxes 
has been found wanting We now see that if mral education is 
to be anything like it should be, not only must we obtain 
school funds by the use of othei foims of taxation, but use must 
also be made of laigcr taxing units It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the state must make provision for all forms of 
public education by suitable state-wide methods of taxation 
At this time, with such a startling number of tax delinquencies, 
it is found that dependence upon the old system is entirely 
out of the question. Some states have made successful use of a 
sales tax But whatever the form of taxation, the state and the 
nation are in duty bound adequately to support rural education, 
as well as all other types of public education 

Administrative systems need reorganization. In the Re¬ 
search Bulletin, aheady cited (page 238), we find the following 
statement “Nothing is more unanimously agreed upon both 
by educational leaders and students of government than the 
inadequacy of the present unit (the district) for administering 
rural schools in most states. Repeated studies show that too 
small units are excessively expensive and educationally inef¬ 
fective. Many authoritative studies of state school organiza¬ 
tion emphasize the need for thinking of education m terms 
larger than the small rural district.” Each state will have its 
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own plan of administration, but all agree as to the urgency of 
the problem Here are some typical opinions from different 
states “The small school district is an almost msm mountable 
obstacle to the type of school organization required by a modern 
rural population.” “The district unit is expensive and inef¬ 
fective, and piesont-day needs m rural education call for its 
abolition ” “The district system is largely responsible for the 
glaring inequalities in education.” “This system (the distnct) 
may have answered a need in the day when it was established, 
but that day is long since gone ” The Research Bulletin indi¬ 
cates that the larger units now in use or pioposed aie these: 
consolidated district, supcnntendency union, township unit, 
the community unit, and the county unit. According to the 
above research study, a good unit of school administration will 
include, as fai as possible, these conditions: 

1. An effective unit is large enough and financially htiong enough to 
co-opera.to efficiently with the state and other ageneies in financing a 
good elementary school program 

2. An effective unit i educes as far as possible the number and extent 
of inequalities in ability to finance a complete elementary and secondary 
educational offering 

3 An effective unit retains and develops local interest in an under¬ 
standing of the school program. 

4. An effective unit provides competent, nonpolilical control. 

5. An effective unit assures piogressivo professional supervision, 

6 An effective unit reduces giosa differences in the educational 
offering available to different groups of children. 

7. An effective unit provides an adequate and varied curriculum. 

What problems are solved by consolidation? It is true that 
consolidation, with its correlative of transportation, may not 
solve every problem of rural education, but it goes a long way 
in that direction There are of course some objections to con¬ 
solidation of rural schools but we shall here list only the con¬ 
spicuous advantages of the system The advantages certainly 
greatly outweigh the disadvantages. 

1 Consolidation is often more economical; but if it does cost more, 
parents get far more for their money. In hundreds and thousands of 
cases they are surely not getting great returns today. 
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2, Consolidation gives much better educational advantages in 
practically every case 

3 The transportation system is the means of increasing the per¬ 
centage of attendance gieatly and of reducing tardiness to a minimum. 

4 Conveyance in good school buses conserves the health of the 
children 

5 The moral hazards to cliaractci of the walk to and from school 
are removed 



Community school—school-floor plan 

6. There is of course a much improved system of grading as one 
teacher has only one or two grades instead of eight. This lesults in 
greatei interest as well as in greater effectiveness of teaching. 

7. The number of boaid members is greatly dccieasod and usually 
the number of teachers. 

8. Valuable additional practical and cultural subjects, such as 
music, art, domestic science, manual training, and others, are made 
possible. 

9 The building and equipment are usually a vast impiovement 
over the little red schoolhouse 

10 The transportation system is an inducement to build better 
roads. 
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11 A community-center building is piovidcd for the entile con¬ 
solidated district in which the people may carry out a great variety of 
educational, social, and civic programs 

Inadequacy of the old curriculum. Probably the average 
rural teacher is subject-minded instead of child-minded, as she 
should be The rural teacher thinks m terms of units, topics, 
books, ancl lessons to be learned and leeited In this respect 



Com lean of OJJicl 0/ lidurahnn, Waahmuton, D, C, 

Little red schoolhouse, 1935 Virginia edition 


she is not so different from many of the teachers m town schools 
When we use the term curriculum we mean, of course, the entire 
content and nature of the educational program of pupil activ¬ 
ities The eurnculum is not merely a number of subjects 
Primanly it is made up of human experiences. What does the 
average rural school offer m the way of rich life expenences 
which will lesult m desirable knowledge, habits, skills, attitudes, 
tastes, appreciations, and ideals 9 The course of study in most 
states is not particularly well adapted to the rural school and 
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rural environment The course is framed chiefly foi the use of 
teachers in graded systems One prominent educational not'd of 
today is a vitalized cuniculum for rural schools. It will not bo 
the same m all states and it will novel lie completed A good 
cuniculum is a growing organism; it is nevoi a finished pioduet. 
Although wc aie living m ail age of maivclous changes, too often 
the rural child not only is not given a chance to understand, 
but is also not pieparod to take Ins place in this modern woild. 
The mral boy and gul need a varied, balanced piogrtun, much 
moie than the tlnee Il’s and much moio than drill upon the 
fundamentals They need music, ait, science, hteratuie, house¬ 
hold arts, and manual aits They need daily to engage m activ¬ 
ities which constitute real living in themselves and which will 
prepare foi fulness pf adult living m the days to come 
The problem of getting better teachers. In many slates the 
quality of the teaching has distinctly improved dining the last 
quaitcr centuiy At the present time many young women who 
are working m luial schools have boon trained for a year or 
more m teachers colleges, county normals, high-school tunning 
classes, or elsowheio A much smaller number of young men 
are also teaching m those schools. These young people aie often 
high-school graduates; their course in the training institution 
has prepaiecl them specifically for then work. It is, however, 
unfortunately true that hundreds of rural schools are still being 
taught by immature, untrained teachers, many of whom have 
little, if any, high-school education A ratlin laigc number of 
teachcis colleges and state normal schools are now offenng 
courses in rural education, but in many states there are not 
enough teacheis specifically trained for the lural school posi¬ 
tions For the one-teacher .school very specialized preparation 
is necessary Today the minimum of preparation for such posi¬ 
tions should be graduation from high school, plus at least two 
years of professional training. Although, as this chapter is 
being written, there are probably one or two hundred thousand 
unemployed teachers, it is still true that large numbers of rural 
schools are being taught by very poorly prepared teachers 
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Better salaries and living conditions, higher standards of certi¬ 
fication, and improved training facilities will result in more 
trained teachers for rural schools 

The typical one-room rural teacher of the United States is a young 
•wo man about twenty-three years of ago, of native American stock, 
and of faim or small-town background. Her preparation includes four 
years of high-school education with approximately one year of pro¬ 
fessional training, secured frequently in summer sessions or m the 
graduate year of higli-school training classes. She teaches from twenty 
to twenty-five children through the eight grades of the elementary 
curriculum for a school yeai of eight months, and remains only one 
or two yeais in the same school Hex median annual salary is $883 
and her total service m rural schools averages about three years, after 
which she marries or transfers to grade teaching or continues her edu¬ 
cation, usually in a state teacheis’ college 1 

• 

The above was written by Professor Mabel Carney on “The 
Preparation of Teachers for Rural Schools" m the Thirty- 
first Year Book, Part I, The Status of Rural Education, 
published m 1931. Whatever else may bo true in 1935, the 
median annual salary is now much less than when Miss Carney 
wrote In fact, hundreds receive less than one half of $883 

Need for better supervision. ‘'Administrative supervision 
is as old as American education; msti uctional supervision is 
yet m its infancy," Except for a few conspicuous instances m 
some states effective supervision of luial schools does not exist 
There arc over 3000 county superintendents, but their chief 
work is usually clerical rather than instructional They are 
for the most part administrative officers Dr. Cubberley states 
in his Rwial Life and Education, “Only m some of the New 
England States, in Maryland, New Jersey, Utah, and in most 
of the Southern States, is anything approaching effective super¬ 
visory organization as yet to be found ” It is impossible for a 
single county supeiintendent without assistance to give anything 
like effective supervision to his rural schools Consolidation 
of rural schools is of distinct help in solving this problem, but 
in many states there is very little done hi this direction. Some 

1 Quoted by permission of The National Society for the Study of Education. 
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principals of consolidated schools aic able to devote part of their 
time to supervision, but m most cases all of their time is devoted 
to teaching. How is the problem of rural-school supervision 
to be solved? Few people lealize the magnitude of the task of 
the average county superintendent, But this official, as a rule, 
has little assistance and he or she is generally paid a small 
salary. Until the office of county superintendent is taken out of 
politics and until the need for an adequate ,supervisory foice 
is understood, rural schools will remain practically without 
supervision in the majority of states and counties. The average 
county superintendent has well over a hundred teachers and 
schools to visit These often cover a large aiea which makes 
much traveling necessary. If each superintendent could have 
two supervising teachers foi each hundred schools, the gam in 
effective instiuction would bo nmikcd If one supervisor could 
devote her entire tune to the instructional supervision of fifty 
rural schools, the teachers would be seeming effective help. 
It is evident that our system is at fault, and ladical reorganiza¬ 
tion is a necessity Instead of blaming the county superintend¬ 
ent, let us direct our criticisms at a system of which lie and his 
constituents aie the victims. 

Arousing an interest in education. A rather common lack of 
genuine interest m schools on the part of large numbers of 
parents and taxpayers, both uiban and rural, is one of the con¬ 
spicuous obstacles to educational progress. School men and 
women should do much more than has been done to sell educa¬ 
tion to the public. Every legitimate effort should be made to 
furnish taxpayers with correct information and to overcome 
the attitude of indifference By the use of the public press, by 
circulars, posters, school exhibits and fairs, and in many other 
ways it is possible to give school patrons the facts so that they 
may be able to draw unbiased conclusions from them. In rural 
districts it is entirely possible to increase interest and to bring 
about a more friendly attitude of eo-operation. Ituial teachers 
can make use of school newspapers, of mothers’ meetings, of 
evening programs, of parent-teacher associations, and of other 
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means to call attention to conditions and needs of the school. 
A continuous program of wise publicity is not only proper, but 
it is also necessary, if the work of education is to receive ade¬ 
quate support Teachers and superintendents have been too 
modest and have held themselves too much aloof The public 
school is an institution of public concern and its work and 
problems should be widely understood by the people 

On page 267 of the Research Bulletin entitled r< The Outlook 
for Rural Education” is given a list of tliiity publicity methods 
used m lural schools Among the most effective ways of arous¬ 
ing interest, let us say in appropriating funds foi a now building, 
are peisonal interviews, community meetings, public addresses, 
news items and editorials in newspapers, circular letters, per¬ 
sonal letters, and school surveys Other means of piesenting 
education to the public aie school repoits, exhibits, circulars 
and handbills, publicity bulletins, and school newspapers A 
rural teacher will probably secuic the best results through 
mothers’ meetings, school programs, school exhibits, and a good 
school ncwspapei. The best advertisement of all is a good 
teacher who is able to interest parents through the good work 
and progress of the children 

Educating all the children of all the people. Is it not actually 
a menace to our form of government to have a large class of 
our population without adequate preparation for American 
citizenship? If this government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people is to be perpetuated, then boys and girls 
and young people m country districts should receive a liberal, 
well-balanced education which will fit them for living and for 
making a living. No special effort should be made to educate 
country children only for life in the country. They should 
study a wide range of subjects which will enable them to decide 
for themselves where their lot shall be cast Every young per¬ 
son who is capable of taking a four-year high-school course 
should have the opportunity to do so Why are not country 
young people entitled to the cultural subjects, along with the 
practical, as well as those who live in urban centers? The 
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fact of the matter is that our modern American life is becoming 
so complex and involves so many situations for wise individual 
choice that any training for any group anywhere short of the 
broad needs of American life is, from a national point of view, 
unwise and even suicidal Piobably the large majority of rural 
school-board members today do not have even an eighth- 
grade education How can we expect them m most instances 
to make concct decisions m the field of rural education' 1 ’ 

Can rural life today be made attractive and satisfying? The 
distressful years of the early nineteen-thirties have brought to 
the forefront social and economic conditions and needs which 
demand our most careful thought and unselfish effort. With 
practically a fifth of the population, rural and urban, suffering 
from a lack of the bare necessities of life, large numbers of 
thinking people have seriously doubted the soundness of our 
American system so far as the production and distribution of 
wealth are concerned This nation possesses more wealth than 
any other nation in either hemisphere, and still want stales us 
in the face on every hand Is it possible foi the average rural 
home to be a good home? Is it possible for such a home to have 
modern conveniences and comforts? Is it possible for the aveiage 
farmer and his family to enjoy a sense of security? We aio hero 
concerned primarily with lurol education, but this is only a 
part of the larger question of the entire life of country people, 
old and young. Unless rural conditions and opportunities can 
furnish a satisfactory lesponse to the natural craving of men 
and women for the good life, one with some attractiveness and 
pleasure, then it will be a sad day for all of us Rural people 
are now able to inform themselves of conditions everywhere 
Will they, as a class, be satisfied to go on living the life of under¬ 
privileged people in this land of great natural resources and of 
democratic ideals? 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 State why the rural-school problem is our greatest national edu¬ 
cational problem 
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2 Just how could the right sort of rural education liberalize the 
min ds of the rural population? What type of education is the right 
kind? Outline its content. 

3. What type of citizen should be found on our farms? What is the 
effect of the tenant system upon this problem? Need a tenant be an 
undesirable type of citizen? Discuss 

4. Discuss the problem of large-scale production on enormous tracts 
of land by largo companies ucmis the system of small land holdings 
operated by the independent farmer 

5. Of all the social organizations mentioned that boar on rural life 
which ones do you know something about personally? Give illustrations 
of some of the benefits which you know have been secured. 

6 Is not the need for more money the outstanding need in rural 
schools? How can rural education receive much bettor financial support? 
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CHAPTER II 


A GOOD BEGINNING FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER 

To confront n loom full of aloit, active boys and girls in a 
country school and so to plan and direct their activities from 
the start that they arc all kept profitably busy is no small task. 
It is quite impossible to overstate the importance of getting 
started right The beginner cannot afford to fail before she 
gets fairly under way In order not to fail she must be so fully 
prepared that she will at once be master of the situation 

Not only must the children be kept profitably employed, but 
their co-operation should also be secured from the very start. 
The work of beginning school in a town 01 city is small com¬ 
pared with the pioblems of the ruial teacher on the first day. 
In a city system the duties of the loach 01 are outlined by the 
city superintendent, who usually gives detailed directions for 
doing the work Not so m the country school, however Here 
the teachei must work out her own salvation, sometimes with 
some perturbation of spirit dining the fust week or so If she 
be a wise young woman, she will keep all of her misgivings to 
herself If she is well prepared physically, mentally, and mor¬ 
ally, she will come through with colons flying before the first 
month is over 

Sizing Up the Situation in Advance 

A rural teacher sometimes has unnecessary difficulty in be¬ 
ginning school because of failure to study her problems m ad¬ 
vance It may sometimes happen that a teacher will got into 
a district and school where the difficulties are of such a nature 
that she is likely to lose out because of certain weaknesses of 
personality. A preliminary canvass of the field would prob¬ 
ably have revealed facts, which, once realized, might have 

27 
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resulted m a decision to go elscwheio Of course no young 
person should be a "quitter” once the task is begun, but it 
is tlie pait of wisdom to know one's problems and to know 
them m time to make it possible to decide what to do on the 
basis of adequate knowledge. 

The author does not mean to advise the beginning teacher to 
side-step difficulties or even real hardships; but we are best able 
to grapple with om pioblems when we know exactly what they 
are Since there are sevoial factors or elements in the situation 
which confronts this lural teacher, it is the ; mi pose in this 
section to offer some suggestions which will assist the beginner 
to make at least a tentative diagnosis of hoi piobable prospects. 

The teachei will need to be careful m seeking information. 
If hoi piedccessoi is an intelligent and entirely trustworthy 
person, slio can be of much assistance to the beginner. Often 
tlic county superintendent or a supervising teachei is in posses¬ 
sion of facts which will prove useful Sometimes an honest, 
discreet landlady will be able to help. The members of the 
board are, by virtue of their positions, m duty bound to furnish 
the teacher such inhumation as she should have to make her 
work moie successful. Many times they fail to do this, how¬ 
ever, before accepting the position, therefore, the teacher 
should possess hciself of as many facts as possible, using any 
available sources of information To teach a mini school suc¬ 
cessfully m districts like some which the author has known re¬ 
quires couiage and even genuine heroism If the' young man or 
woman has determination, sizing up the situation will result only 
m a stiffening ol the vertebiae. The six paragraphs which follow 
will aid m the process of visualizing ancl of realizing the problem. 

The people It will be well to ascertain the names of the 
families in advance, as well as the number and the names of the 
school children m each home, if possible, something as to the 
loyalty and co-operation of each family will also prove to be 
useful information If there has been lack of haimony m any 
case, some knowledge of this may serve as the ounce of picven- 
tion. ^ Some pai ents and children can always be counted upon to 
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woik with the teacher; sometimes there are others of a diffcient 
character From some homes the, children will come 1 egulaily and 
promptly, but m otlici families the opposite practice prevails 
It will be useful foi any teacher, especially a beginnei, to know 
such facts as these so that she may govern herself accordingly, 

The board Before school begins the teacher should know 
the names of her boaid membeis, where they live, and what 
childien they will send to school, It will be helpful to know 
which members will piobably do their duty and which ones are 
likely to slink I,heir responsibilities The* attitude relative to 
expenditure of money for the school is important, and board 
members vaiy greatly in this respect. If the teacher had diffi¬ 
culty with the boaid the preceding year, it may be well to know 
the causes and the outcome A teacher who uses good judg¬ 
ment, and who is thoughtful and courteous, will get along 
satisfactorily with the average board if she also faces her work 
with courage and confidence 

The pupils. The teacher will naturally learn most about her 
pupils after school begins, but befoic the first day, if practicable, 
she should know the number and the names of the children of 
school age in the distuct, together with their ages and guides 
It will be advisable to know how many aie beginnei,s and who 
they are, likewise those who may expect to complete the com¬ 
mon school course at the end of the year If any pupils caused 
trouble the pieceding year, arc retaided in then wmk, aie below 
normal mentally or physically, or aie evilly inclined, informa¬ 
tion concerning these children will prove valuable to the teacher 
when she makes her plans fpr the opening of school It will be 
quite unwise, however, for any teacher to manifest a suspicious 
attitude or to be prejudiced against any child No mattei about 
last year, start the new one with a clean slate Don’t look for 
bad conduct but be prepared for whatever comes. 

The building. A careful inspection of the schoolhouse and 
the outbuildings should be made sufficiently in advance so that 
proper repairs can be made before the first day. Often window 
lights are broken and the curtains are m bad condition. The 
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stove and stovepipe will need attention; all ashes and soot 
should be cleaned out so that the stove will work properly If 
last year's teacher had just criticisms of the building, the facts 
should be ascertained No teacher should agree to work m a 
budding or under physical conditions which will endanger her 
health or that of her pupils 

The equipment. It is best to procure a checking list of neces¬ 
sary and desirable items of equipment, and then sometime be¬ 
fore school opens to discover existing conditions, such as 
whethei there is plenty of dry wood and kindling, whether the 
ventilating system is m good working order, and other matters 
of this sort Make sure that the drinking watoi is not con¬ 
taminated and that there is a clean water tank with a faucet or 
a clean bubbler Individual paper drmlung cups to be used 
only once are the best solution of the drmking-cup problem. 
Take note of the supply of supplementary readers and individ¬ 
ual dictionaries; see that there is plenty of educative seatwork 
material on hand. Look foi maps, bulletin board, flag, book¬ 
case, and, m general, make sure that all essential tools for 
school work are in readiness for business. 

The boarding place. All matters pertaining to the boarding 
place—how far it is from the schoolhousc, the character of the 
people, the piobability of having good food and a desirable 
room, and the like—should be settled m advance If difficult 
children live in the home, the teacher should consider that 
problem carefully. Especially should the influence of the people 
in the home upon the teacher and upon her school be taken into 
consideration. The problem of the boarding place must not be 
left to an easy-gomg, thoughtless solution The trial-and-error 
method of solution may prove embarrassing and costly. It is 
better to do some thinking m advance. See Chapter V, Social 
and Business Relations 

Before School Opens—Other Considerations 

Go to the district and to your building before the first day. 

In order to have the building cleaned and necessary supplies 
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ready for the first morning, you may need to go to the school 
building with your board two or three weeks ahead of tune. 
Some board members are proverbially negligent m getting 
ready for the first morning; if you want everything m good 
shape, you may need to repeat your requests and to go after 
what you want Specifically, the following matteis need atten¬ 
tion m addition to what has already been mentioned, (a) All 
weeds and tall grass should be cut, (b) the steps should be, in 
repair, (c) the lock should be a good one and in ordei; (d) there 
should be hooks enough for the clothing of all the children; 
(e) there should be a shelf or cupboaid for dinner pails, and 
another for books and Supplies * 

Get the register and other records at least a week before 
school is to open. You should also have the census list, or some 
complete list, giving the names and ages of all your prospective 
pupils Study the register carefully and especially learn how to 
pronounce all of the names readily In some distnets this may 
require a little study and practice. There should be a record of 
the classification of your school so that in advance of your actual 
need for the facts you will know which pupils arc to he m each 
class 

Learn all about the textbooks. There should, of com sc, be a 
desk copy of each textbook In case there is not, it will be 1 well 
for the teacher to find a copy of every text somewhere and to 
have a general idea of the nature of it before the first morning. 
It is now the practice in many states and counties for the 
teachers to leave a record of the pupils in each class, how far 
they have gone m each text, and where they should begin the 
first day If such a record is available, it will bo highly useful. 
If not, try to get the facts in some other way. 

Be sure the building is cleaned. Do this, even if you must 
take a hand m such cleaning yourself The board should do its 
duty and have the building thoroughly cleaned. But if they 
do not, enlist the sympathy and support of a couple of the good 
mothers Then, with plenty of hot soft water, soap, and clean¬ 
ing powder, see that a good ]\tih is done The cleaning and reno- 
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vating must certainly include the outbuildings, which in some 
districts arc a disgrace to our American civilization It will not 
usually be necessary for the teacher actually to do the cleaning 
herself, but she should see that it is done. 

Visualize your problems. By the use of your imagination 
and youi thinking powers you should be able to picture the 
conditions which will confront you the first day Your problem 
is to get leady for wliat you must do Above all things have 
on hand plenty of interesting tasks foi everybody The little 
folks who cannot read or study should have suitable work or 
else go out to play 

Get acquainted. It will be a great asset to the young teacher, 
or to any teacher in a new school, if she can become acquainted 
in advance with the members of her board and with some of 
the leading people of the district Should there be any trouble¬ 
some pupils m the district, it may be possible for a friendly, 
socially minded teacher to got on the light side of these boys 
or girls through cordial association before school opens 

Prepare physically and mentally. It will surely be a serious 
mistake if the teacher is not in good trim m both mind and body 
for the first day. It will never do to begin school tired out or 
in a doubtful, hesitating frame of mind. It goes without saying 
that a teacher whose health is not good starts with a definite 
handicap But granting good health, the teacher should have 
had several nights of sound sleep together with plenty of out¬ 
door exercise and regular meals of wholesome food. To start in 
below par physically is to invite failure. The nerves must be 
steady, with a good supply of reserve energy. Then, too, the 
teacher should have wholly, umeservedly, made up her mind 
that she is going to succeed She has conscientiously made 
preparation, now with confidence she is fully determined to 
succeed She must not fail, she must fully make up her mmd 
that she will win out Her state of mind will have much to do 
with her success. If she is ready, she need have no fears 

Consult your county superintendent. Every beginning 
teacher, at any rate, should talk matters over with her county 

* i 
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superintendent before her school opens This official can give 
many helpful suggestions because of personal expenence with 
local, district conditions and problems The superintendent 
will be able to give good advice concerning both the pupils and 
the people of the district, including the board. Have a good 
talk with your superintendent, ask questions, and get a state 
course of study if you do not have one 

Get well settled in your boarding place before the first day, 
if practicable. Everything is new and untried to the young 
sclioolmistiess If she can make sure of a good place in the 
district wheie she can be comfortable and feel at home, it will 
have much to do with her peace of mind and her success Get 
on good terms with the people in your boarding place at once. 
Be friendly and cordial from the start and all of the time The 
teacher must not allow shyness to get the best of her To this 
end she may well cultivate the attitude of friendliness 

Write down what you will say and do. Every beginner cer¬ 
tainly should put down on paper the entire procedure for the 
first day and perhaps for the first week If she intends to make 
a few remarks to the school, which is not at all necessary, she 
should know exactly what she is going to say. It is not a time, 
however, for much talking on the teacher's part The mam 
thing is to proceed to business at once and to see that every¬ 
body keeps busy all day with work that is interesting and worth 
the doing Such work must be planned out before the first day. 

What to Do the Fiest Day 

Be on hand early the first day. Read the chapter about 
Amy Kelly in The Evolution of Dodd 1 It will also be well to 
find out how Jean Mitchell solved her problems. See references 
at end of this chapter. Amy would have done better had she 
looked after the cleaning the previous week, but she and 
Dodd Weaver became good friends through the cleaning 
business In any case, the teacher should be the first one on 

1 Smith, William Hawley— The Evolution of Dodd ; Hand McNally and 
Company 
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hand the first morning, even if she has to be there by seven 
o’clock For several moinmgs she should get an eaily start 

Provide seatwork. If among your resources theie is plenty 
of seatwork material you will be fortunate. In addition to such 
materials don’t neglect to have suitable suggestions for work 
on tho blackboards You may have study questions, lists of 
words or phrases, language material, good examples (not 
problems) in arithmetic, a map to copy and fill m, an outline 
to work from, a flowei to draw, a diagram to draw and study, 
and anything else that will prove both interesting and edu¬ 
cative 

Keep yourself free. You must be able to have general over¬ 
sight of all pupils all of the time Don’t get immersed m a class 
exercise and forget your school Don’t emphasize the hearing 
of lessons the first day, if you ever do—and you should never 
make this mistake. On this first day maintain a consciousness 
of the whole situation, do not get sidetracked by any pupil or 
group of pupils. Any undue absent-mindedness or stupidity 
on the teacher’s part the first day may cause her trouble. She 
needs to have both her eais and eyes open, but without any 
attitude of suspicion whatever 

Do not bother too much about the question of enrollment If 
you do not get every detail as to name, age, and birth date the 
first day, it will make no great difference. You can usually 
get the names gradually during the day If you have a plat 
with a little rectangle for each desk in which you wiite the name 
of the pupil, you will find this an aid in associating the name 
with the face. The older pupils can write then names, ages, 
dates of birth, and other data you need on slips of paper 

Be on time. Begin on time, close on time, have full recess 
periods and a full noon hour. Possibly longer lecess periods 
than usual might be useful to you the first day The writer be¬ 
lieves that all the pupils in a rural school need two full fifteen- 
ttunute reoess periods every day, and a full sixty-minuto noon 
period. The smaller pupils need much longer periods out of 
doors. See Chapter IX for discussion of Program. 
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Have singing the first day. The writer would begin the first 
morning by having the children sing some song all know, if 
possible Don't trust to the spur of the moment but have the 
words either on the blackboard, or on mimeographed sheets, or 
in enough song books to go around Be sure that you can make 
the singing go or don’t attempt it. Every rural school should 
have singing every day. 

Study your pupils. For the first day you should arrange your 
work m such a way that you will have opportunity to get at 
least an approximate idea of the temperament of each child. 
Of course they will size you up all day, and it will bo well for 
you to be somewhat noncommittal Maintain a quiet reserve. 
Be self-controlled and comteous Use your best endeavors to 
avoid unpleasant incidents the first day and the first week. 
An ounce of pievention is often worth several pounds of euro. 

Don’t settle the seating problem the first day. Perhaps to 
some extent pupils may at first choose their own seats, but 
you should make rt plain that you will lesorvo the light to 
change the seating later, if necessary; it will usually be necessary. 
Use tact; do not hurt the feelmgs of your children if you can 
avoid it On the one hand do not make seating a big problem; 
but on the other hand, perhaps during the second week, it is 
your right to lesoat the school The best way is to change 
seats gradually, and not all of them at once Make changes 
without commotion m a courteous, friendly, businesslike way. 

Interest the children with something new the first day. The 
first day is a good time to teach something new about weeds, 
leaves, birds, trees, or something m the natural environment of 
the children If the children are able to leport at night that they 
have learned something they never knew before, the parents 
will be pleased as well as the children 

Be ready with your program. For this first day the teacher 
should have a very definite program of classes, perhaps it will 
be better to have even this temporary program posted where 
all can see it It is not necessary to include all the classes the 
first day, but there should be work m reading, language, spelling, 
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arithmetic, and writing It will be possible to get things to going 
in the morning on the basis of the reading and arithmetic 
classes. Additional work m other subjects can be assigned from 
time to time It will be useful for the teacher to get a sample 
of each child’s ability m writing dunng the first day 

Do not forget the younger pupils. For the smaller pupils 
particularly, it will pay the teacher to have in readiness some 
suitable stones and pictures which can be used as needed If 
the teacher is prepared to tell two 01 tluoo stones well and if 
she has some picture exercises worked out, the means will be 
at hand for profitable seatwork as well as for class exercises. 

Enter into the games. At recess time or dunng the noon 
hour you may be able to teach the children Rome new game either 
out of doors or inside Make up your mind from the start that 
you will supervise the play at least part of the noon hour. You 
can easily learn some games to teach the children See Chap¬ 
ter VIII on Play. 

Enlist the co-operation of pupils m various ways Perhaps 
the yard will need cleaning up, or several things will need to be 
done to put the schoolroom into good condition before nine 
o’clock or during the day Most children enjoy doing something 
for the teacher and foi the school, and this co-opoiativo work 
is an excellent means of creating a good school spirit The indi¬ 
vidual desks and the library case may receive attention before 
the day is over; there are many other housekeeping details. 

Setting the Pace the First Two Weeks 

Stimulate self-activity in pupils. It is important that pupils 
form the habit as soon as possible of doing their work for them¬ 
selves A toachei is under constant temptation to talk too much 
and to help pupils m the wrong way or too much A teacher 
fails in her duty unless she constantly makes use of the principle 
of self-activity and unless she understands that the only means 
of pupil growth and development is through pupil participation, 

Keep class records. The teacher needs to start the practice 
the first two weeks of keeping a record of the work of each 
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class In some school registeis there arc spaces for such a record; 
if there are not, it will then be an easy matter to procure a well- 
bound notebook in which to set down the needful facts. A 
rural teacher will find it much easier to keep her records each 
day and week, rather than to attempt to do it all at the end of 
the month 01 term 

Keep a school history. One of the most valuable habits a 
rural teachei can form is that of recoidmg in a special book all 
the main events of the year as they take place This may bo 
called a diary 01 school journal, but the writer prefers to use 
the expression, history of the school Mention special holidays, 
programs, mothers’ meetings, vacations, visitors—everything 
noteworthy, m fact This is good tiainmg for uppci-grade 
pupils 

Plan for public exercises and mothers’ meetings. Make 
plans and pi epa,rations these first weeks for a .simple program 
of legular class woik, and of speaking and singing which may 
come the last Fiiday afternoon of the month from two to four 
o’clock This program will be best motivated if teachei and 
pupils keep in mind that on this last Friday afternoon there is 
to be a mothers’ meeting to which evciy mother m the district 
is invited Woik of various kinds should be posted on the 1 bulle¬ 
tin boaid Arrangements may be made to serve light refresh¬ 
ments at the close of the program 

Make clear, definite assignments and hold pupils responsi¬ 
ble for doing their work well and on time. Ileie, again, the 
first two weeks are significant in setting the pace for the year 
It is a teacher’s business to lay out the woik and to see that it 
is done Give all clearly to understand that you expect them to 
work and to do what they arc asked to do Be sure, however, 
that you do not set unreasonable tasks During the fiist two 
weeks you may discover lazy pupils who make a business of 
shirking You cannot' conscientiously let those people go. They 
must do their work See that all of your pupils get the idea that 
you expect results and that you will not accept impeifectly 
prepared lessons, When the rural teacher makes use of carefully 
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directed study activities and well-motivated, socialized, class- 
discussion exercises, together with other modern techniques, 
she will find that her pupils will work and learn much better. 

Nip trouble in the bud. Keep your eyes open to note what 
is going on Don't allow difficulties or bad situations to develop 
so far that you lose control If you see tiouble blowing m any 
quarter, don't hesitate, go after it and head it off You do not 
wish to call on board members or parents for help unless it is 
absolutely necessary Many times teachers have difficulties 
which are largely due to the fact that they hesitate, aie inde¬ 
cisive, and do not act promptly when action is necessary Don’t 
permit any pupil to talk impertinently or to argue unduly with 
you This docs not mean that pupils should not be permitted 
courteously to express their own judgments. Such expression 
Should be encouraged 

Discover the leaders. In every school there are always some 
children, one or more, who possess the qualities of leadership. 
They mold the public opinion of the school, and they influ¬ 
ence the conduct of other pupils If these natuial leaders are 
of good character and well-disposed, they will aid the teacher 
in her work If, however, they are actuated by bad motives, 
then the teacher needs to study the problem Find out early 
who these people are—these pupils who may cause trouble, 
Get them to help you in all sorts of ways Place them on im¬ 
portant committees. Give them to understand that you expect 
them to help you to run the school right Grant them some 
pnvileges Trust them as much as you can. Do you remember 
the wise saying of that wise man, Benjamin Franklin, to the 
effect that if you wished to wm over your enemy, you must 
ask him to do you a favor? Try to make some profitable use of 
that principle m human nature m your dealings with your pupils 

Relate school work to life. During these first two critical 
weeks—for such they may he if you have*a hard school—do all 
you can to relate the work of the school to life outside of school 
Make your school work as real as possible Keep constantly 
appealing to the children's experiences. Utilize the farm envi- 
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ronment all you possibly can Show the children that you know 
many things outside of books. Realize that the school is life, 
not merely preparation for living If you don't know country 
life and conditions as well as you should, begin at once to study 
and leam You may learn much from your older pupils, if you 
are judicious 

Keep personal records. It will be of distinct value for you to 
start to keep personality or character records during the first 
two weeks, or at least during the fiiat month. Procure some 
strong cards, measuring about four by seven inches, made of 
mamla tagboard or similar material On these cards useful 
information as to the children’s bodily conditions or health 
may be recorded, and the results of intelligence tests, achieve¬ 
ment tests, and class work may be set clown From month to 
month this card should show the progress of each pupil physi¬ 
cally, mentally, and morally The young toaehoi or the stu¬ 
dent in training will find useful suggestions m another book 
by the author entitled The Country Teacher at Work Read 
Chapter IN of that book on Keeping Recoi ds and Making Re¬ 
ports Note particularly the discussion of tlu 1 need for a com¬ 
plete and continuous histoiy of the child’s pi ogress during all 
of his school life Illustrative samples of record cards and re¬ 
port cards are given in that volume 

Work with your board. Do not leave your board out of your 
reckonings Go to them for advice, but do not expect them to 
solve your own immediate school problems. You should keep 
friendly with all the mcmbeis of your board At the end of the 
month arrange to have a meeting of the board at the school- 
house Be sure that you are ready for that meeting. Let the 
board know what you are doing and do not hesitate to enlist 
their assistance m ways that are proper and right Do not hesi¬ 
tate to ask courteously but persistently for any necessary sup-' 
plies or equipment Many rural teachers are too shy in making 
known to both board and parents the essential needs of the 
school. Rural teachers should have standards and ideals and 
should understand the requirements of a rural school. 
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Never mind about your predecessor. She was probably not 
an angel; neither are you. The shortcomings of last year’s 
teacher are now “ancient history,” as Foch said It will do 
nobody in any situation any good to talk much about the weak¬ 
ness of the other fellow. You may well aim to become a credit¬ 
able predecessor for your successor, and the realization of such 
an objective will keep you fairly busy 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 State five useful facts which a county superintendent should tell 
a beginning teacher about her school and district, 

2 List some helpful seatwork material for first-grade pupils for the 
first week. 

3 Examine three or four different kinds of registers to see what 
provision is made for keeping any record besides that of attendance 
and punctuality. 

4 Do you think it makes any difference whether a young teacher 
fully makes up her mind to succeed? Discuss the problems of mental 
attitude and the will to do. 

5 Make out as complete a list as you can of the things which you 
feel you will need to do the first day. Go into detail, and make your 
list as helpful as possible for a beginner. 

6. Make out a seating plat for a room with six rows of desks and 
five desks to a row Write in fictitious names for the pupils, giving 
age and grade m each rectangle. Assume that three pupils are quite 
inclined to be mischievous 

7. Name a dozen new facts or ideas m nature study, geography, and 
biography, which you can teach the first day. Why something new 
the first day? Name two stories, two pictures, two games, and two 
songs you may find it useful to know well for your opening days. 
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CHAPTER III 

PERSONALITY, AN ESSENTIAL FOR SUCCESS 

What is personality? By personality is meant the sum total 
of all that we are in body, mind, spirit, and chaiactei People 
vary in personality because they possess different ideas, ideals, 
and habits No two persons can possibly have the same per¬ 
sonality because different experiences have molded their lives 
in different ways. We know a person’s personality by the way 
he reacts to situations How he thinks, what emotions have 
become habitual with him, whether or not he can bo counted 
upon to act when action is necessaiy—these are all vital charac¬ 
teristics of anyone’s personality This book deals with the rural 
teacher We know that some rural teachers, like those in urban 
schools, are weak and others aie strong m personality. The 
teacher of 'weak personality has but little influence She is 
largely a hearer of book lessons There does not proceed from 
her character that personal force and influence which should per¬ 
vade all the work of every school 
On the other hand, the strong teacher is constantly to be 
reckoned with In everything that she does her personality 
exerts a distinct influence upon the lives of the boys and girls 
in her school The teacher of strong personality usually possesses 
surplus nervous energy which means that she has vigorous 
health She teaches out of the abundance of her energy She is 
strictly honest m all things at all times; she is smceie, she is a 
worker, she loves boys and girls. She maps out her own pro¬ 
grams, she is alert and decisive in action, she possesses common 
sense This teacher takes large views of the problems which con¬ 
front her She is not small and mean m her estimates of life and 
of its responsibilities, She thinks clearly; she is cheerful and 
good-natured, she can make up her mind on a course of action 

42 
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and stick to it That is, she is not vacillating; neither is she ob¬ 
stinate nor unreasonable in her relations with her pupils, the 
parents, or the board. She has a normal, wholesome, integrated 
personality 

Essential attributes of personality. As has been said, one’s 
personality is simply the aggregate of his attitudes, abilities, 
interests, ideas, ideals, and habits The list is a long one It 
would pay any teacher to make out a score card of say twenty- 
five personal qualities, and then to check herself to sec where 
she stands. Mark each attribute on the basis of one hundred. 
For example, a teacher may mark lieiself 100 on honesty, but 
only 60 in initiative She may be worth 95 m sympathy, but only 
65 m accuracy Try it out, it is an interesting problem For the 
successful piosccution of any enterprise, such as teaching a 
country school, for example, certain personal characteristics or 
habits are indispensable A successful country toachei needs 
eneigy, enthusiasm, self-confidence, interest in people and 
affans, persistence, willingness to co-operate, ability lo take 
defeat gracefully, ability to lead rapidly, the desire foi and the 
habit of reading good books, old-fashioned grit, gumption, com¬ 
mon sense (sometimes an uncommon quality), aveiagc native 
capacity to undeistand and appreciate, good health, self-reliance, 
sympathy This is quite a list, but try your hand at making 
it an even twenty-five Of the seventeen named above, which 
ones do you think should be omitted? 

Score yourself. Underline the adjectives or adjective phrases, 
used to descnbe the following thirteen items, which most closely 
apply to you, personally 

1. Scholaiship —superior, good, fair, poor 

2 Ability to hold attention of class —marked, fair, slight 

3 Success m teaching —decided, good, moderate, poor 

4. Success m managing —decided, good, moderate, poor 

5 Spirit of pupils —interested, boisterous, mannerly, rebellious. 

6 Teacher’s voice— pleasing, shrill, indistinct, too high, fair, poor, 
good 

7. Appeal ance of your schoolroom —tidy, ordinary, unsatisfactory, 
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8 Your decoration of room —attractive, overdone, unattractive, 
lacking 

9, Discretion —marked, moderate, lacking 

10 Social activities—excessive, reasonable, lacking, questionable 

11. Your teaching— mihblmg, mechanical, stimulating, showing in¬ 
itiative, requiring independent thinking on essentials, confined to text, 
topical 

12 Your questions —thought-provoking, suggesting answers, can be 
answered by yes or no, irrelevant, vague, repeated. 

13. Your 'personality characteristics —slow to react, disoiderly, unruly, 
serious, harsh, lax, lrutable, unreasonable, courteous, enthusiastic, 
firm, cheerful, patient, impatient, sarcastic, too talkative, too rapid m 
speech, wasteful of tune, accustomed to scold. 

Personality, the product of integrations. The multitude of 
varying expenences which everyone has during life is in some 
way unified into a consistent whole which wo call personality 
The process of unification of experiences and of one's many- 
sided expenences into a human individual and mentality is 
termed integration This integrating of experiences may be 
complete and normal, and m that case the result is a well- 
rounded and balanced development. Then the personality is 
- consistent and true, a more or less ideal personality Relatively 
complete integration of experiences into a unified self is the chief 
characteristic of a normal person We are all composites of 
different selves, and we are indeed fortunate if these selves are 
not m conflict with one another In this connection, load the 
chapter by William James on “ The Self ” Such conflict results 
in a warped or dwarfed personality The teacher should be a per¬ 
son of a well-rounded, normal, balanced, wholesome personality. 
If she has such a personality she will exert a healthful influence 
upon her pupils If she is emotionally unstable, if she is anti¬ 
social, or if she entertains peculiar ideas, her influence cannot be 
wholesome 

Health and personality. Health of the body and mental 
health are very closely related When the bodily machine fails 
to function normally, especially when the nervous system is not 
well nourished or is in some way disturbed, then there is sure 
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to be more or less of a change m personality It is now well 
known that lack of suitable and sufficient vitamin intake or 
maladjustment of the endocnne glands will result m deficien¬ 
cies and derangements of the various organs and systems of the 
body The growth and development of personality is no doubt 
largely dependent upon the way in which the physical oiganism 
functions Every teacher should make a study of the relation¬ 
ships between mind and body It is highly important that the 
teachei be well nourished She needs a vigorously flowing 
stream of life-giving blood, because this blood feeds the brain 
and all other parts of the central nervous mechanism It is, of 
course, vital that the process of oxidation should go on in a 
normal way for it is by this means that neivous encigy is pio- 
duced A country schoohoom may be anything but a healthful 
environment, particulaily m the winter season The rural 
teacher should understand the close relation between physical 
conditions and mental development 

Fatigue and personality. Dr. Burnham 1 states that 

Fatigue opens the door to all forms of disintegration. The tired child 
is likely to bo dull, slow, nritable, naughty The weary workman is 
inefficient, blunders, and has many accidents. The weary audience 
is inattentive, wriggles, squums, and whispers This is true whether 
the group of listcneis be the school class or the crowd m the audito¬ 
rium Fatigue has many disintegrating effects, varying with 

the degree of fatigue and the individual make-up of the person 
Special caie should be taken to avoid ovoifatiguo. . The aim 
of hygiene is to develop power of attention and the ability to resist 
fatigue' 

The teacher should understand the relation between fatigue 
ancl personal icaclions If a person is m normal health, ordinary 
fatigue need not cause much concern It is the cumulative fa¬ 
tigue day after day, due to abnonnal conditions of the nervous 
system, that should lead one to pause and find out the causes of 
the trouble Now may be the time for the expeit diagnosis of a 
competent physician From any point of view, fatigue is a condi- 

1 BunNnAM, W II —The Normal Mind, D Appleton-Century Company, 
1924 Used by courteous permission.. 
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tion which has a direct bearing upon the development and the 
expression of personality The formation of good habits and 
skills will lessen much fatigue which may be due to inadequate 
training of the central nervous system 
Three important essentials. Eveiy teacher may well give 
som,e thought to three necessary prerequisites for mental health 
and efficiency Dr Burnham calls these the task, a plan, and 
freedom to work the plan These are essential both for the 
teacher and for the child The task may be large or small 
Some may call it the project, and in pedagogic toims it may be a 
project or an activity. The vital matter is that the task must 


be one’s own and one in which there is an inherent personal 
interest This certainly may be true of the rural teacher’s work. 
If she likes her job, she will bo willing to do anything to make it 
successful She will make definite plans to realize her purposes. 
If this rural teachei is permitted to determine hoi own goals and 
her own methods, at least largely, she will develop initiative and 
a sense of personal responsibility If she is required to work m a 


cast-iron system, she can never develop true teacher personality 
This does not mean, of course, that piopei supervisory guidance 
is an evil thing. On the contrary, it may be helpful and health¬ 
ful, But effective personality and effective educational proc¬ 
esses, both foi teacher and child, are determined by fi eedom in 
choosing one’s own purposes as well as in forming plans foi their 
realization This is really the central idea of the system of pro¬ 
gressive education How few realize that true personal freedom 
and normal personal development are the result of individual 
choice, both of the goal and of the means for reaching it 
„ , he , ob i ective attitude. The most healthful and normal 
attitude of mind is found when purpose, thought, and plan are 
externalized _ Happy is the teacher and happy is the child who 
can become immersed m the work at hand, with self and selfish 

r;l P T hGd T i6 by the intcnse interest in the objective 
task ° f the hour Very much of our suffering and defeat is due 

LT::r°“° f the atMude people 

ext to impossible to consider any matter apart from their 
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own personal welfare This is an unfortunate habit of mind 
which is suie to cause trouble and pam If one has the power 
of directing his attention upon worth-while problems external 
to the self, it will not only increase his efficiency but also Ins 
satisfaction and happiness. People with noimal personalities 
are accustomed to facing reality and are willing to play the 



Old Frances E. Willard Schoolhouse, Wisconsin 

In this building Frances Willaid attended school as a country gn 1, and here, 
as an eighteen-ycar-old schoolmisti ess, she taught her first school. 


game of life according to the rules laid down by society. In a 
good school we shall always find both teacher and pupils giving 
attention to significant tasks Because of her heredity and her 
training, the teacher is effectively accomplishing her purposes 
and helping m the solution of real problems of personal value to 
her pupils The objective attitude dominates the school, and 
teacher and pupils are both working upon worthy tasks of 
genuine personal interest 

Teaching is personal. In order to have a school there must 
be pupils to teach, a teacher to teach them, and a place to carry 
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on the teaching process Garfield said that for him the essen¬ 
tials of a first-class school would consist of a log with Mark 
Hopkins on one end and himself on the other T his was, indeed, 
a great tribute to a remarkable teacher; it illustrates the fact 
that the teacher is the outstanding influence in the school en¬ 
vironment As is the teacher, so is the school. Good equipment, 



Courtesy of E L Ray, Evanston, III 
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including suitable textbooks, is certainly important, and method, 
or technique, is likewise a significant factor m successful teach¬ 
ing But no method will work itself, the procedure will succeed 
only as a teacher of right personality is back of all teaching 
details, no matter how modern the building or how complete 
the teaching accessories 

The tone of the school. The emotional tone of the school, or 
the spirit of the school, is one of the most evident as well as one 
of the most important attributes of the school It does not'take 
an observing and thoughtful supervisor long to judge a school 
and to get at its dominant tone or spirit It goes almost without 
saying that the spirit of a school is largely a reflection of the 
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teacher’s spirit As is the teacher, so is the school Are teacher 
and pupils on fuendly terms’ Is there an atmospheie of .success? 
Are teacher and pupils co-operating cheerfully and effectively? 
Is there a spmt of work? Arc the light motives being used to get 
the work done? These are vital questions 

In some of the schools which the author has visited the prob¬ 
lem of discipline was almost entirely absent because the system 
of the school and the spmt in which the work was done' were 
such that the childien had no time or dosne for mischief or foi 
going against the teacher’s wishes The teacliei is a real leader, 
not a duvet She suggests, she makes caieful plans, her assign¬ 
ments are clear and explicit, the children know just what to do, 
and they are anxious to see that the school is a success During 
recitations the conversational tone and method picvail Thcie 
are no loud talking, no wianghng, and no jangling There is a 
quiet, friendly, co-operative accomplishment of definite pur¬ 
poses Some schools need to be toned up, others need toning 
down, and paradoxically, not a lew need both. The author be¬ 
lieves that he can usually get at the conti oiling tone of any 
school m a short time The iceipiocal attitude of teacher and 
pupils soon manifests itself Every teachex will do well to ana¬ 
lyze her own motives and to test hei charactoiislu: attitude 1 and 
spirit If she finds herself peevish, faultfinding, fretful, gloomy, 
irritable, cross, inclined to argue over trifles, she will do well to 
make some self-analysis of her motives, attitudes, and habits. 
It is most unfortunate for a teacher to spread the poisoning 
contagion of an irascible, unhappy spnit in a school of suscep¬ 
tible and impressionable boys and girls. 

Contagion of teacher personaiity. It has already been indi¬ 
cated that the teacher is the essential element m dctoimming 
the success of any school In this connection attention is called 
to the fact that children are natural imitators, and that chaiac- 
ter in large part is caught and not taught The average child is 
quite helpless m this matter, for either consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, or both, he will imitate the teacher m all sorts of ways. 
He will copy the teachei’s faults as well as her virtues. He will 
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do as the teacher does, in some measure, even in the matter 
of personal mannerisms—ways of standing, walking, talking, 
reading Some pupils read with the rising inflection and answer 
questions m the same way because the teacher does What a 
responsibility this places on the teacher, for whether she wishes 
it or not, she is a constant example befoie her school for better 
or for worse i It cannot be otherwise 

Pupils imitate a teacher’s ways of thinking. If the teacher is 
a clear, logical thinker, the children will learn something of this 
important ability even though the teacher may not directly 
teach it, as she should, of course If the teacher is a person who 
sets up clearly defined problems for solution and then proceeds 
to solve these problems m accordance with effective procedures, 
pupils will unconsciously learn this way of doing If the teacher 
is a mechanically minded peison who uses her memory chiefly 
and accepts book statements without challenge, pupils will do 
likewise, to their detriment If the teacher is cheerful, the pupils 
will be cheerful; if the teacher is a grouch, the pupils will tend to 
become grouchy. If the teacher is optimistic, the pupils will 
imitate her state of mind; and it is easy to make children into 
little pessimists if they are obliged to associate with a gloomy, 
doubting teacher. 

The intangible influence of personality. A teacher teaches 
by what she is more than by what she says Long years ago 
Bishop Huntington wrote an essay on “Unconscious Tuition ” 
The unconscious influence of a teacher is hard to get at m 
mathematical terms, but it is there, nevertheless. There is a 
subtle emanation of spirit which goes out from the inner life 
of a teacher no matter what she thinks, or says, or does In 
our day we are becoming pretty thoroughly committed to the 
idea of measurement; standard tests and measurements have no 
doubt come to stay We are measuring intelligence and we are 
measuring the achievements of boys and girls; but who ever 
heard of measuring a mother’s love or the good a teacher does 
if that teacher is a high-minded young man or woman? The 
fact of the matter is that the finer spiritual forces and values 
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cannot possibly be measured The contagion of a teacher’s 
e xam ple is far too spiritual an influence to get at through any 
score card or by means of the most delicate tests yet devised, 
A teacher who loves beautiful pictures, a teacher who takes 
delight m The Daffodils, or The Bugle Song, a teaehci who en¬ 
joys A Perfect Day, or Love’s Old Sweet Song, or The Song of the 
Lark, or Corot’s Spring —such a teacher can hardly transfer her 
appreciations over to boys and girls by dnect lnstiuction. But 
if she loves beautiful music, beautiful pictuies, and beautiful 
literature, the boys and girls will catch her spnit If she does 
not love good things, then so much the worse for liei and for 
the children under her charge. 

Can personality be changed? There is no doubt about it, 
whatever Every young teacher can change her ideas, her ideals, 
and her habits; therefore she can change her peisonality and her 
moial character. Weie this not true, the situation would, in¬ 
deed, be a discouraging and even hopeless one Too many 
young teachers are apt to say “Well, I was bom that way; oui 
family has certain inevitable characteristics, my temperament 
is thus and so, and it is useless for me to try to change I cannot 
do it ” Such talk is very mjunous, indeed, and dot's not take 
into account the tiemendous possibilities of education, re¬ 
education, the changing of ideals, and the forming of new hab¬ 
its The author has witnessed definite and even pronounced 
modifications of personality in young men and women time and 
again This has been one of his most encouraging experiences 
as a supervising high-school principal and in the work of pre¬ 
paring rural teachers. 

Let us suppose, to illustrate, that a young woman has a quick 
temper She can learn to control it, just how to do this should 
be made an immediate, personal problem for her and for those 
who are supervising her Another beginning teacher finds that 
she does not keep up the loose ends She is unsystematic in her 
thinking; her room is in disorder most of the time Heie is a 
rather comm"' J - r ■-> 11 ’ ’ 1 ‘ ’ * 
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defined plan of remedial measuies One could go on at length 
C1 ting deficiencies and noting the possibility of change Of 
course no young woman will change hei personality unless she 
takes lieiself m hand If she is indolent, indifferent, and lacking 
m eneigy, she will go on in the same old way fiom one year’s 
end to the other If the supervisors find tins to be the case, 
means should be discovered to eliminate such a hopeless indi¬ 
vidual from the county force of teacheis Possibly she will get 
married, then the problem of shiftlessness will be ti ansi cried 
from the school to the homo In such an event, hoi influence 
upon school children will be removed, at any rate 
Personalities of fiction. Evciy teachei should be a reader 
of good fiction Such reading is not only of a iccrcational, 
leisure-time character, but m such books we often find sug¬ 
gestions of indirect, if not direct, value in canymg on the work 
of the school The successful teacher is a constant student of 
human nature because she is dealing daily with this lather un¬ 
certain quantity Everything is gust foi her null She cannot 
have too liberal a background of knowledge and experience; 
much usclul material is found m books not intended primarily 
for teachers—good biogiaphy, foi example 
Most nual teachers undoubtedly read Jean Mitchell’s School 1 
Theie are lessons in it for the young teachei which exemplify 
the everlasting truth that the teachei’s personality is by far 
the largest factoi m the work of the school Jean Mitchell 
had hei troubles; but her ingenuity, her thoughtfulness, her 
love for boys and girls, her desire leally to help—all enabled 
her to solve her problems If you have not lead the story you 
will enjoy it as well as profit by the leading 
And there is that old, yet always new, story, The Booster 
Schoolmaster 2 Here Edward Eggleston sets foith some of those 
great and inevitable truths of our human relationships which 
all teachers need to know The young schoolmaster made good 

Company' AwGBUNA Mitchell’s School, Public School Publishing 

! Eggleston, Edward — The Hoosier Schoolmaster, Grosaett and Dunlap. 
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Discover how he won out Some other stones Riving useful 
lessons foi teachers aic The Brown Mouse, The Fan view Idea; 
Persimmons, Emmy Lou, Glcngairy School Days, Beside the 
Bonny Bum Bush, Rebecca of Sumu/bmok Farm, The Slot ij of a 
Great Schoolmasta, A Son of the Middle Bmdn, A Schoolmaster 
of the Great City, Anne of (been (rabies, 'The Rival School fiom 
Within, Phelps and Ihs Tcachet s, The Story of a Wistein School - 
maslei 

They did more than teach. A hu/h-school principal Tie was a 
college giaduate, and when he became pnneipal of a little town 
school m a middle western state he was not yet Minty years of 
age He had great faith m education and m boys and gills. 
He changed the course of study and made it more piaelieal. 
He mtioducod the objective and experimental method ot study 
m physics, physiology, and othei sciences Apparatus was 
purchased and the work m science was placed upon an entnely 
diffcient basis Ho mspnod his young people to complete the 
high-school couise and to go on to higher schools lie expected 
a good deal of Ins students and most of them lesponded Inci¬ 
dentally, he was a fust-class baseball pitchei; so lie became the 
idol of many of the boys Ho is mentioned heie because he 
exerted a virile, wholesome, uplifting influence on his lngli- 
school students, inspiring them to be and to do 

A county superintendent of schools This very able man was a 
gentleman of the old school There was a finish to what lie said 
and did which was an inspiration to the young men and women 
who were foitunato enough to begin the big business of teaching 
in his county He was vciy particular m his dress and in ev< ry- 
thmg pertaining to Ins personal appearance In all details lie 
cariied out examinations and conducted institutes and teachers’ 
meetings m most excellent style He was an accomplished pub¬ 
lic speaker, a master m the use both of oral and wnttcn English- 
From this fine, scholarly gentleman the young teachei learned 
many of the ennobling courtesies and amenities of hie. Teaching 
took on new meaning, and honor loomed largo as one of the essen¬ 
tial qualities of mmd and heart which animate the good teacher. 
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What can you do about it? If a teacher believes that per¬ 
sonality is the determining element in the teaching business, 
that personality can be changed, and that one does not have 
to accept herself always as she now is—if she believes all this, 
there are several things she can do: 

One Make a study of the nature of personality. Get such a 
book as The Personality of the Teacher, 1 by Charles McKenny, 
and make a study of the elements of personality The author 
discusses sympathy, sincerity, dynamic knowledge, good breed¬ 
ing, growth in personality, the joy of living. Yon will find such 
a book useful in getting started 

Two Make out a score card for you own use. Select ten of 
your most characteristic elements of strength and ten of weak¬ 
ness You can easily mark yourself upon these points, or bet¬ 
ter yet get some honest friend to mark you on each one, using 
a scale of 100 Your list of ten positive elements might be the 
following, for example, (1) health, (2) honesty, (3) sincerity, 
(4) sympathy, (5) industry, (6) initiative, (7) thoughtfulness, 
(8) kindness, (9) courtesy, (10) spirit of service. Your list of 
ten undesirable traits of character might include these • (1) pro¬ 
crastination, (2) untidiness, (3) carelessness, or thoughtlessness, 
(4) inaccuracy, (5) unpunctuality, (6) conceit, (7) uniesponsive- 
ness, (8) inattention, (9) indistinctness of speech, (10) habit of 
not seeing things—unobservmg. 

If a teacher does not sense her shortcomings she will never 
improve The best way is carefully to formulate the problem 
and then to study it scientifically by use of a score card and 
in other ways 

Three. Read good fiction and good biography. Many a useful 
lesson in personality may be learned in this way For example, 
what a universal truth Robert Louis Stevenson enforces in 
Dr. Jekyll and Air Hyde. One cannot read about the lives of 
such virile personalities as Lincoln, Irving, Horace Mann, 
Mary Lyon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frances E. Willard, Wil¬ 
liam Cullen Bryant, and scores of others without learning many 

1 Bow Patar8on and Company. 
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useful lessons and without getting some inspiration for better 
living and teaching. 

Four Take part, as found practicable, m the affairs of the 
community and m professional circles A teacher will develop 
her personality, for example, if she does her duty at teachers’ 
meetings A chance to serve on a committee or to appear on a 
program is a chance to grow in personality 
Five Look upon all your relations with your pupils as an op¬ 
portunity to develop personality. If you cannot, for example, 
speak forcefully and effectively, each day in school will give 
you a chance to improve in this regard if you will consciously 
make the effort. Cultivate clear, distinct utteiance, clear 
thinking, and logical analysis of subject matter 
Six Seek the acquaintance of men and women of character 
and influence Character is caught rather than taught, and the 
mere association with persons of large mental and moral caliber 
will do much to enlarge the life and the personality 
Seven When things go wrong m school, as they surely will at 
times, try to find out what is the cause of the tiouble Many times 
the teacher is at fault rather than the children. Maybe the 
teacher lost her self-control, was too hasty in her judgment, 
or was careless in laying out the work for the class It will often 
happen that the teacher will discover her own peisonal short¬ 
comings to be the real cause of the difficulty Self-analysis and 
self-criticism are needed if the teacher is to get on to higher 
levels of life. 

Eight Visit some good teacher and try to discover why she 
succeeds Nine times out of ten her success will be due to a 
certain combination of essential personal qualities, which you 
will do well to analyze and to view in their beaungs and relations 
School visitation is an excellent opportunity to study personality. 

Nine Make a careful study of the character of one or more 
pupils in your school You will find it useful to rule a sheet of 
paper so that you can record items concerning the pupil’s char¬ 
acter from time to time In some school systems accurate 
.personality records are kept, and passed on from year to year 
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and giade to grade You can make a beginning m Lhis direction 
and you will personally be the gainer 
Ten Teach boys and qirls, don’t teach subjects When a 
child does not know or cannot do, find out the cause In other 
words, form the habit of mental analysis and personal diagnosis 
Instead of teaching mechanically, teach intelligently, which 
means that you will study carefully the way in which human 
personality grows and develops 
Eleven Make an honest effort to know something about your own 
personality This can he done without undue self-consciousness 
or introspection Get some idea of yonr own shortcomings and 
weaknesses Endeavor to stnke a happy medium between 
extreme humility and excessive egotism Wo should all tlnnk 
welL of ourselves but not too highly 
Twelve Try consciously and persistently L, fmm good new 
habits which will take the place of old unfoitunatc habits Study 
such a book as James Alexanders Thought Conti ol m Everyday 
Life, published by Funk and Wagnalls Company Read and 
apply the section on how to break bad habits and foim good 
habits Any ambitious, forward-looking young toachoi should 
be making continual progress m improving her personality 
Thirteen Cultivate the objective attitude of mind Dr Biunham 
stresses the importance of the objective attitude in maintaining 
mental health and in furthering a wholesome personality The 
teacher who is able to keep her own feelings and personal de¬ 
sires out of liei problems will have much less trouble nr dealing 
with her pupils Deal objectively with disciplinary difficulties, 
if you wish peace of mind Bead Dr Burnham's chapter on 
objectivity m his book, The Wholesome PeisonaMy 
Fourteen You will succeed best with chilthcn if you have a 
sense of, humor, Within limits encourage your humoious tend¬ 
encies, if you have any, and do not take yourself too seriously 
there is no use m being oversenous about one’s problems 
.any of them will solve themselves, if let alone In the mean- 

fcf’ f a 7 atl °f f cl ^usement now and then is normal and 
healthful for all of us 
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Fifteen Male your peisonal appearance as attractive as you 
possibly can Attention to one’s teeth, hair, hands, fingernails, 
shoes, collars, etc, will be time well spent It will pay good 
dividends for any teacher to dress neatly, tastefully, attractively. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. W-ite out a list of twenty-five attributes of personality which 
you can use in studying the oharaetcis of your pupils 

2 Just why is the tone or spirit of the school so important a matter? 
Indicate m some detail what sort of a spirit you would like to have m 
your school 

3 In the case of some teacher who has been an inspiration to you, 
what qualities of mmd and heart were the basis of the helpful influence? 

4 Is it worth while to tram boys and girls to think straight? What 
effect has the habit of cleai, accurate thinking upon successful living? 
What damage can be caused by muddy thinking? 

5. Write a list of ten important lessons m the business of teaching 
which you get from Jean Mitchell’s School Criticize tins teachei from 
the standpoint of some instructions you have received m your training 
experience 

6 What lesson in personality do you get from Stevenson’s Di Jchyll 
and Mr Hyde? Has human nature changed much since this story was 
written? 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

1 Almacic, J C , and Lang, A. R— The Beginning Taachci, Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company 1928 

2. Bagley, W C., and Macdonald, Marion E — Standard Practices 
m Teaching / The Macmillan Company 1932 

3 Burnham, W LI.— The Wholesome Peisonality, D Apploton- 
Century Company 1932 

4 Jastrow, Joseph— Keeping Mentally Fit, Gaiden City Publishing 
Company. 1928 

5 Lowth, Frank J— The Country Teacher at Work, The Macmillan 
Company 1930. 

6 Morgan, John J B — Keeping a Sound Mind, The Macmillan 
Company 1934 

7 Overstreet, LI A— About Ourselves, A Psychology for Normal 
People, W. W, Norton and Company. 1927 



CHAPTER IV 


TEACHER HEALTH, A VITAL PREREQUISITE 

Good health a vital need. Good health is of the utmost im¬ 
portance for all classes of workers, but the teacher's need for 
bodily vigor is seen to be especially urgent when the nature 
of her woik is considered. If there is anything wrong with the 
teacher's physical machine, the effect will be shown m the 
character of her work and in her personal relations to her 
pupils By the use of her will power she can rely on her nerves 
but that is a wasteful and inefficient way of doing; ultimately 
there will be a day of reckoning. Every teacher who desires 
to succeed and to make the most of herself personally must 
necessarily make a study of the problem of personal health and 
hygiene This is not a simple matter, but one which requires 
thought and effort the same as any other problem Eveiy great 
thinker (witness the testimony of Emerson and Carlyle) has 
realized that without health no genuinely significant work can 
be done by most people for long in this world Thomas Carlyle, 
an intellectual giant, and a writer of lasting literature, suffered 
all his long life with a most distracting digestive malady, no 
doubt curable by modern, scientific medicine or surgery Only 
by the exercise of consummate will power was he able to carry 
on Herbert Spencer, another illustrious example of great in¬ 
tellectual achievement m the nineteenth century, was able to 
work only a few horns each day because of ill health Whittier 
suffered all his life from preventable headaches A teacher 
cannot be truly interested in her work or enthusiastic in carry¬ 
ing it out if she suffers very much from headaches, indigestion, 
colds, or nervousness 

A recent study made by the Office of Educate, reveals 
that, among the major defects found m the physical exarnwa- 

58 
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t-ions of teachers, defective vision, defective teeth, diseased 
tonsils, flat feet, and overweight were common. Chief errors 
in personal hygiene shown by physicians’ examinations of teach¬ 
ers included insufficient recreation and exercise and not getting 
enough fresh air The survey developed, also, that teachers 
commonly eat an excess of carbohydrate foods, drink insufficient 
water, and habitually use patent medicines of some soit 

Need for surplus nervous energy. A teacher’s woik is of such 
chaiaeter that what she needs physically most of all is surplus 
nervous energy She must have a reserve of nerve force, a good 
margin of safety, if she expects to do her work well and to be 
happy in the doing If day by day she is overdrawing hoi 
capital of energy, she is heading toward certain disaster; more¬ 
over, such a life loses all the pleasuie and zest m the daily round 
of duties The work of the teacher has to do with personal 
relationships in which there must be constant social adjust¬ 
ments m order to maintain harmonious conditions Such ad¬ 
justment positively demands a good supply of ncivous energy 
The teacher must keep fit for whatever may come during the 
day She is dealing m spiritual and moral values rather than 
with mere things She should preserve a delicate touch and a 
sensitiveness to the more subtle motives and promptings of her 
pupils To be quick in appreciation and in fineness of spiritual 
discernment requires nothing less than a reseivoh of reserve 
force as the necessary physical basis. No teacher who lives too 
close to an uncertain margin of health can ever exert the best 
influence on her pupils Chaiaeter, influence, happiness, all 
depend m the long run on a dependable reserve stock of vitality. 

Habits—good and bad. No person can maintain health with¬ 
out the intelligent cultivation of right habits and the elimina¬ 
tion of bad habits If a teacher habitually uses the wiong kind 
of food, she will ultimately pay the penalty If she eats too 
much protein and too little of fruits and vegetables, her body 
will suffer sooner or later If a teacher does not sleep with 
her window open, she should not be surprised if she has a dull 
headache m the morning and feels mentally inert and stupid. 
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No teacher can afford to omit at least an horn of outdoor exer¬ 
cise every day m the year If her digestive system fails to func¬ 
tion piopeily, it may easily be due to the fact that she does 
not walk enough m the open an or that her eating habits aie 
wrong Theie may be a lack of ceitaui vital nutrients 01 in¬ 
sufficient bulk m the diet Many teachers do not dunk noaily 
enough water It will be a most healthful pioCeduie for the 
teacher to make a business of dunking soveial glasses of water 
during the day, whether actually clesncd or not The average 
rural teacher needs an abundance of good sleep--not less than 
eight hours She will find that hei woik goes bettor, as a rule, 
if she is in bed by nine-thirty and up by six-thnty If the 
teacher is below pai m health, it will pay hei to make a thor¬ 
ough canvass of her daily habits to find out wherein she may be 
violating nature’s laws Wc are learning to control germ dis¬ 
eases, but troubles due to wrong personal habits aie on the 
increase 

The problem of nutrition. The average ruial teacher may 
understand the problem of the balanced ration so lai as milk 
production is concerned, and she may teach this veiy well in 
the agriculture class But has she studied the problems of her 
own nutrition? Does she have three suitable meals a day? Is 
she eating the right kinds and the right quantities ol food? 
Such questions cannot be answered without a study of the 
facts of the case If a teacher cats a good deal of the heavy 
proteins or of staichy foods, if she drinks much tea and coffee, 
if she does not eat plenty of fnuts and vegetables each day, it 
will hardly be possible for her body to be properly nourished 
A wise teacher will cultivate a taste for a variety of foods The 
writer recalls his early experience as a rural teacher and the 
effect upon him of a too monotonous diet in which too much 
fatty food ultimately caused disturbance of the digestive ma¬ 
chinery Bulky food mateuals containing cellulose, raw foods, 
foods to supply vitamins and mineral salts, foods containing 
protein in vegetable foim—such matters lequiie thought, if 
the problem of nutrition is to be successfully solved. It will 
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pay any teacher to make a careful study of the pioblcm of hu¬ 
man nutation She should lie well mfoimed as to .sources and 
functions of the vanous vitamins and the mincial salts Note 
the refeicnces at end of tins chapter 

Mental hygiene. The body influences the mind, and the mind 
has much to do with controlling body conditions In the case 
of the teacher it is of the greatest importance that she keep her 
mmd in a healthful state This menus self-control, poi.se, seren¬ 
ity, freedom from wony There are many things which may 
well cause a toachei to worry, but she must euily make up her 
mmd not to woiry She needs to cultivate the habit ol dropping 
her schoohoom cares and problems at ecitam tunes and reso¬ 
lutely turning hci attention to other mattens 

Many a teacher womes about her work because she is not 
planning it propeily It will pay such a toachei to take lime 
on a Saturday or on some othei day to get her hearings and to 
outline a plan of pioceduie that will give her moie fieedom. 
A teachei must not become a slave to her school oi to hoi weak. 
She needs lelaxation and amusement of a natuial, wholesome 
sort The toachei must somehow eliminate that fatal feeling 
of huny, which robs the working day of all its joy. By carefully 
planning the details of her work, she will have time to do it 
all without huiry or woiry Mental hygiene is largely a ques¬ 
tion of controlling attention Our lives are determined by our 
interests and by what wo give attention to day by day. Sev¬ 
eral good books bearing on mental hygiene aie listed in the, 
bibliography at the end of this chapter Read especially the 
books by Annie Payaon Call, such as The Freedom of Life and 
Everyday Living, and those by Di. Walton on Why Worry? 
and Those Nerves 

Colds and catching cold. No teacher, noi anyone else for that 
matter, can afford to have a cold. A cold is serious business, 
not so much perhaps because of the immediate discomforts or 
effects, but rather because of possible 1 emote results leading to 
serious diseases, such as pneumonia, tuberculosis, or affections of 
the heart, kidneys, and other organs. Teachers should know 
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and appreciate the fact that colds are of germ origin and that 
they are highly contagious A poorly ventilated schoolroom is 
one of the best places in the world for the spread of colds If 
the teacher or any pupil remains in school with a cold, all the 
others are inevitably exposed to the contagion A teacher should 
do all in her power to avoid contracting a cold If she has vigor¬ 
ous health, that in itself constitutes a valuable safeguard 
through bodily resistance Germs do not have as good a chance 
with a perfectly healthy body A cold can often be nipped in 
the bud by the use of a hot bath and by drinking large quantities 
of hot lemonade or some other hot drink. This must be done 
within a couple of hours of the warning symptoms, if the cold is 
to be headed off. Soak the feet in hot water, drink seveial pints 
of something hot, stop eating, and go to bed where you can 
sweat and rest Sometimes weeks of suffering and loss of time 
and work can be prevented in this way A hot camphor sling— 
about ten drops of camphor m a glass of hot, sweetened water— 
is useful in some cases if taken within a veiy short time after 
the first premonitory symptoms of chilliness and stuffiness m 
the nasal passages The camphor acts as a cardiac, circulatory 
stimulant. 

Colds are often favored by digestive disturbances, derange¬ 
ment of the eliminative organs, intestinal stasis, or lowered 
vital resistance. Failure to breathe sufficient fresh air or to 
drink enough water will often further the cold infection, espe¬ 
cially if the wrong habit is long continued Many people who 
take a cool bath regularly every morning find that they are less 
subject to colds The water should be cold enough to produce 
a definite nervous and circulatory reaction, which can be aug¬ 
mented by vigorous rubbing until the skm is red Some people 
add a little sea salt or rock salt to the water If walks in the 
open every day are combined with this bathing, the vital re¬ 
sistance may be built up and colds avoided or their frequency 
and severity reduced One should always consult a physician 
if any measures calling for the use of prophylactic vaccines or 
serums are contemplated The main reliance of most of us, no 
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doubt, should be the building up of our resistance, and there¬ 
fore immunity, by natural means. If we can develop enough 
of the antibodies, as they are called, the fighting army will be 
strong enough to destroy the invading germs. Vitamins A and 
D seem to have value in developing our powers of resistance. 
Teachers may well consider the value of cod-liver oil or other 
similar oils for themselves and their pupils, 

Headaches. Teachers should know that there are many 
kinds of headaches and that they are due to a variety of causes. 
No teacher is wan anted in going on day aftei day with a 
headache The cause should be ascertained and suitable reme- 

^ H 

dies applied The only sensible and safe thing to do is to con¬ 
sult a good physician The worst possible thing to do is to take 
headache tablets or powders A headache is a great handicap 
m teaching and interferes gieatly with the work of the school. 
It is not too much to say that a teacher may easily lose control 
of the situation if she is subject to repeated headaches Many 
times the cause of the headache is defective vision The only 
proper course in such a case is to go to a competent oculist or 
optometrist and be fitted with suitable glasses The world 
then becomes a better place to live m for many a person who 
for years had been suffeiing from defective eyesight with its 
accompanying physical and mental strain and inconveniences. 
It frequently happens that headache is due to indigestion and 
intestinal stasis. The best remedy is plenty of vegetables and 
fruit, several glasses of water a day, the use of bulky foods in 
various forms, and more out-of-door exercise and fresh air „ 
Persistent, chronic intestinal stasis, the gieat Ameiican 
malady and the indirect cause of certain functional and some 
organic diseases, can m the majority of cases be greatly allevi¬ 
ated or cured by taking one or two tablespoonfuls of sterilized 
bran three times a day, at mealtime or after the meal, using 
two or three glasses of water each time to aid in swallowing the 
bran Bran is safest when mixed with food. If this causes any 
difficulty or does not correct the condition, a competent physi¬ 
cian should be consulted. Nothing can be more harmful than 
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the habitual use of laxative drugs or of other drugs Some 
teacheis have formed the aspirin habit, which may cause much 
physical damage Bran m ceitam instances aggravates a spastic 
condition and it should not be used in cases of irritable colon or 
spastic colitis. Mineral oil is often helpful m conjunction with 
bran or agar Many poisons now make use of psyllium., flax¬ 
seed, 01 agar, with much benefit Bran bread is wholesome and 
may be used legularly unless there is known to be a definite 
spastic condition Both bulk and lubrication aic necessary 
The reason yeast is often useful is because of the laige per¬ 
centage of vitamin B which has a definite influence upon the 
intestinal tiact Read the book How to Live and send to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for their broehuie en¬ 
titled Dyskinesia Proper strength and tone of the abdominal 
and intestinal muscles, the results of adequate and regular 
exercise, are important * 

Headaches are m some cases due to anemic conditions, cither 
the red blood cells lack hemoglobin or there arc not enough red 
corpuscles, due ficquently to malnutrition A teachei in this 
condition should consult a competent physician Perhaps most 
headaches aie of the congestive vanety, duo to intestinal stasis 
and toxemia Poisons aie gcneiated m the system, absoibed 
into the blood stream, and irritate the ncivcs Woiry and 
nervousness aic causative elements m the headache of neu¬ 
rasthenia Read some of the books listed below, they will 
help to cultivate a more rational, happy, optimistic philosophy 
of life, which the teachei surely needs as much as any worker 
in any occupation. 

Clothing and health. Every teacher should strive to dress as 
becomingly and attractively as her income and financial status 
will peinut She should try to dress neatly and tastefully m 
clothing winch perhaps may not be, and need not be, up to the 
minute m style, but which is still not conspicuously out of style 
Good clothes are a distinct asset to the teacher, the art of dress¬ 
ing m good taste is one that not all teachers acqune It should 
be acquired m the interests of personal satisfaction and pleasuie 
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as well as for the effect upon the pupils and patrons Aside from 
the question of appearance there is the larger problem of health. 
At the present time there seems to be a tendency for some 
young women to clothe themselves too thinly No doubt the 
opposite extreme is also a mistake But is theic not a happy 
medium? In the schoolroom the tcmpciature should be kept 
from 65° to 70°, the nearer the finst figure the bcttoi A teacher 
should dress accordingly, so that she will neither be uncom¬ 
fortably warm noi dangeiously chilly For out-of-doors a mral 
teacher lequnes outer clothing according to the weather She 
should certainly have waim coats, a good lamcoat, a pair of 
adequate mbbcis, and lughtop galoshes oi oveishoes for cold 
and snow For the rainy day she should have an umbiella that 
will piotect her—pci haps one at the schoolhousc and one at the 
boarding house These lequircmonts are mentioned because 
many young women aic notoriously negligent m such matters 
At no time, except when facing a cold wind, should the* throat or 
chest be bundled up, but the head and ears need protection in 
cold weather The modern tendency to expose the throat and 
upper chest more than formeily is piobably a heallhlul one, on 
the whole, if not earned to extreme But a wise young woman 
uses clothing to conscive her energy as well as to beautify her 
person There is reason m all things, but some modern young 
women seem a bit umeasonable in their attire 1 as related to pei- 
sonal health Their standards of dress ai e evidently not always 
determined by good sense. A rural teacher needs to be sensible 
in dress and in other ways foi hci own sake and foi the sake of 
her peisonal influence 

Exercise and recreation. If any teacher fails to secure a 
sufficient amount of outdoor cxeicisc and propel iccication and 
relaxation, both she and her pupils are sure to suffer and to be 
the losers theieby Nothing can quite take the place of vigorous 
walking m the open ail—say, one, two, oi more miles each day. 
If the teacher will arrange to walk m the morning before school 
and ag&m m the evening after school, she will find it making a 
difference m her teaching efficiency as well as m her feeling of 
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vigor and well-being. No rural teacher should remain at the 
school building as a rule after about four-thuty, certainly not 
much later many evenings in the week As a rule, she will need 
to get to the rural schoolhouse about eight m the morning The 
exercise of the teacher has for its purpose not so much develop, 
ment of a very strong muscular system, but rather the improve¬ 
ment or maintenance of adequate breathing capacity, vigorous 
digestion, a sound nervous system, a strong heart, and good 
blood well circulated A teacher cannot teach well unless she 
has an adequate supply of well-oxygenated blood which is 
pumped to all the tissues and organs by a vigorous heart. Recre¬ 
ation should mean literally re-creation for the teacher. Some¬ 
times it is rest and sleep and sometimes it is exercise Many 
amusements instead of building up have a tendency to weaken 
A teacher needs social diversion, unquestionably; but if social 
pleasures do not increase vitality and efficiency, they are pre¬ 
sumably of the wrong sort 

Sleep. It is during sleep that the process of bodily repair and 
reconstruction goes on most effectively. This is particularly 
true of the nervous system Work and fatigue break down or 
deplete the nerve cells, and rest and sleep restore the depleted 
energy The teacher cannot have that poise, serenity, and self- 
control, which every successful teacher must have, unless she 
has an abundance of energy. To maintain a good reserve of 
nerve force the restoration process must go on every twenty- 
four hours. The average teacher cannot do her best work on less 
than eight hours of sleep; when possible this might well be in¬ 
creased to nine or ten—on Friday, Saturday, or Sunday night, 
for example. Many a young woman makes a great mistake by 
not getting enough sleep, If the feeling of drowsiness and fatigue 
becomes quite pronounced about nine o'clock m the evening, it 
is usually unwise to combat it The best thing to do is to go to 
bed and then to get up and do the neeessary school work in the 
morning The "early to bed and early to rise” adage has much 
truth m it; in any case it should never be interpreted to mean 
anything less than adequate sleep for a teacher. 
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Saturdays and Sundays. These days may constitute either 
an opportunity or a limitation, depending upon the way the 
teacher makes use of them No doubt Satuiday will be the 
teacher’s opportumty for doing a good bit of necessary physical 
work m the way of cleaning, washing, mending, and sewmg 
The physical tire of a Saturday spent m a reasonable amount 
of physical labor is a worth-while outcome of a well-spent and 
profitable day If the teacher will plan m advance for this day, 
she will be less likely to waste her time or to overdo Perhaps a 
portion of the day can well be spent on school work, it may be 
that a part of the afternoon can be spent out-of-doors or m some 
form of wholesome recreation or amusement. Unquestionably 
Sunday should be a day of genuine rest, a day for quiet reading 
or for sti oiling somewhere m nature’s restful and beautiful out- 
of-doors It is a day for a change of mental attitude as well 
Doubtless the teacher should go to church regularly and per¬ 
haps to Sunday school; but she should not, m the writer’s opin¬ 
ion, teach a, class m Sunday school unless she possesses more than 
the average amount of physical energy 
Work and worry. There are twenty-four hours m the day, 
and there is ample time to do one's work and to enjoy life as 
well if a rational tune adjustment and schedule are planned and 
carried out There is time to do one’s work, but there should be 
no time for worry. Worry is always a useless, wasteful process. 
It only tears down and destroys "Worry is a complete circle 
of inefficient thought whirling about a pivot of fear,” "The 
worst enemy of efficiency, as well as the best ally of nervousness, 
is worry ” The only way to eliminate worry from our lives is 
to live rationally, that is not entirely a simple matter. We 
shall not cease to worry simply by saymg "I will not worry”; 
rather will worry be exorcised only by a genuine effort to live 
according to the laws of nature in all ways—physically, men¬ 
tally, and morally If a teacher is below par physically, if a 
teacher cannot or will not think clearly, if a teacher is not 
wholly honest and honorable with herself and with others, then 
she may indeed have tiue cause for worry. It never pays to 
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worry about school affairs The best thing foi a teacher to do is 
to close the door upon her school troubles when .slu> goes home 
at night A working teacher who plans her woik caiefully and 
who is filled with the spirit of service will have little chance for 
worry The cure for wony is caiefully planned, wholesome, 
serviceable woik, combined with honest obsei vancc ol the well- 
known laws of mental and bodily hygiene 
Physical examination. Eveiy young woman teachei would 
find it advantageous to cairy some life insurance if possil do In 
her attempt to secure such protection, she must, necessarily 
undeigo a geneial physical examination But whether ex¬ 
amined foi life insurance or not, a complete physical examina¬ 
tion by a well-qualified physician eveiy year is a modem pre¬ 
caution against disease which is becoming increasingly common 
Such an examination will often disclose lung weakness, heart 
deficiencies, diseased tonsils, or disturbances of the eliminative 
organs such as the kidneys, livei, and intestinal tiaet, vei y often 
these chseasecl conditions, if taken in time, can easily lie rem¬ 
edied No doubt thousands of young persons have died of tuber¬ 
culosis, diabetes, Bright’s disease, and othei diseases, which could 
easily have been remedied if taken m time 
Shoitly after this chapter was first written the authoi had 
intimate peisonal knowledge of the case of a young woman 
teacher who became the victim of acute Bright’s disease, or 
nephritis About one yeai before hci death, when having her 
eyes examined foi new glasses, her oculist told her that the 
condition of the optic nerve indicated the need for a urmaiy 
analysis She made rather light of her physician’s suggestion, 
with the result that the dread disease developed and inside of 
twelve months lesulted in hei death. Had the necessary tost 
been made in time and had remedial measures been taken at 
once, tins untimely death might vciy likely have been pie- 
vented Many young women at the present time are suffering 
from chronic appendicitis which at any time may become acute 
and dangerous, An examination would disclose a tcndei, sensi¬ 
tive appendix. Thousands of young women throughout the 
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United States aie having trouble with goiter winch might often 
be entiicly contioiled if the light mcasuies aie taken m time 
In the field of disease an ounce of prevention is oiten woith 
much cure 

A physical examination bcfoie the day of actual need when 
disease has become deep-seated has saved many a life. It is 
bettei to be safe than Sony Intelligent teachers make use of 
modem medical knowledge and skill, especially in the fields of 
examination, diagnosis, and pievention 

The fifteen rules of hygiene. The following rules aie taken 
from the best book on peisonal hygiene of which the wntei 
knows, How lo Live, wntten by Piolessor Irvmg Fi.shei of Yale 
and Di Eugene Lyman Fisk, 1 foimeily chief medical adviser of 
the Life Extension Institute Every tcachci should own a copy 
of this book Many revised editions have boon printed, there is 
a recent one, eopyiightcd m 1933 It is sound, conservatively 
up-to-date, and filled with valuable maternal minting to the con¬ 
servation of personal health Read a discussion and amplifica¬ 
tion of these rules m the World Book Encyclopedia, 1935 edi¬ 
tion, under the title ‘‘Life Extension ” 

1. Ventilate every room you occupy 

2 Wear light, loose, and poious clothes 

3 Seek out-of-dooi occupations and lccieations 

4 Sleep out, if you can 

5 Breathe deeply 

6. Avoid ovei eating and overweight 

7 Eat spaimgly of meat and eggs. 

8 Eat some hard, some bulky, some raw foods each day. 

9 Eat slowly and chew the food well. 

10 Evacuate thoroughly, regularly, and fiequcntly 

11 Stand, sit, and walk erect 

12 Do not allow poisons and infections to enter the body 

13 Keep the teeth, gums, and tongue clean 

14 Work, play, rest, and sleep m moderation. 

15 Keep serene 

1 Fisher, Irving-, and Fisk, Dn Etobne Lyman — How to Live, Funk and 
Wagnalls Company Quotod by courteous permission of the publishers. 
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review, test, and problem exercises 

1. What do you understand by surplus nervous energy 9 Write five 
sensible rules which you believe would, if followed, secure surplus 
nervous energy, providing there is no organic trouble 

2 IF you are not m good health, make a thorough canvass of all 
your habits of eating, sleeping, drmkmg, exercising, and of your mind 
to find out, if possible, whether any such habit may be the cause of 
your trouble Modern diagnosis and remedial measures work wonders 
for many, many cases. 

3 Write out a series of menus for a week, including breakfast, 
luncheon, and supper—twenty-one meals. See that theie is variety and 
that the meals are properly balanced—proteins, carbohjulrates, and 
fats. Let us assume that the teacher takes her lunch box to school. 
Don’t forget mprnral salts, bulkage, and vitamins 

4 Do you like celery, spinach, greens, ripe olives, olive oil m your 
salad dressing, most fruits, and vegetables? If not, why not? Is it 
merely prejudice and bad self-education 9 Will it not pay good divi¬ 
dends to cultivate a liking for practically all vegetables? 

5. Explain this sentence. “Mental hygiene is largely a question of 
controlling the attention” Suppose you have the pernicious habit of 
worrying, how can you quit it? How about the “expulsive power of a 
new affection” in this instance? 

6. “The teacher must eliminate that fatal feeling of huny ” Why 
must she, and how is it fatal? Is that hurried feelmg a form of worry? 
Read Annie Payson Call or Dr. Walton. 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND, STUDY 

1. Fisher, Irving, and Fisk, E L — How to Live • Rules for Iiealthfu\ 
Living Based on Modern Science; Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1933 This is a book that every teacher should read. Write to 
this company for a price-list of their health literatme 

2. American Medical Association —Hygiea Magazine, Chicago. 
This is a good magazine for teachers and schools Write to the 
Association for descriptive circulars and price-lists. 

3. Life Extension Institute, New York City. Write to them for 
pamphlets describing their work. 

4. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. This 
company publishes a long list of valuable health brochures. 

5. Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, No 3, Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass Procure a list of their publications. 
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6. Rose, Dr Mart Swartz— Feeding the Family, The Macmillan 
Company 1924. 

7. United States Public Health Service. Send to Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for price-list No. 51, entitled 
Health. It is free. 



CHAPTER V 


SOCIAL AND BUSINESS RELATIONS OE THE TEACHER 


Any teacher soon finds that among her qualifications for the 
teaching position are certain social and business abilities and 
skills which contribute to her success and determine the net 
result of her work as much as hei knowledge of the techniques 
of instruction A rural teacher has social and business rela¬ 
tions with many persons; her personality manifests itself m no 
way more strikingly and effectively than m her stand aids, 
attitudes, and habits m such contacts Sometime, more in¬ 
telligently and more completely than now, the training of a 
rural teacher will take into account the entire life, experience 
and associations of the one who essays, not only to teach, but 
to assume community leadership 


Try to be a good mixer. A teacher must necessarily come 
into contact with the people of her district m one way or an¬ 
other Pier human relationships constitute a large part of her 
work and of her problems Teacheis differ markedly, however, 
in their mixing qualities, as do other people Some are by na¬ 
ture very human and social, while others are inclined to be 
diffident, retiring, even aloof, perhaps, and rather silent If a 
rural teacher meets people easily and good naturedly, if she 
has time to talk pleasantly about all sorts of things and with 
all sorts of folks, she possesses a real personal asset and her 
influence is more extended and helpful Moreover, this ability 
to be democratic and to get on to the level of the people of the 
neighborhood will be of direct assistance to her m her school 
- work. For example, if a rural teacher wins over the mothers 
to her support and to her plans and policies for the school it 
wi make her work go much more easily Invite the mothers 
your school for a mothers' meeting, when they come, be the 
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agreeable hostess. Keep on good terms with everybody, if 
possible, by taking the initiative m the matter of fnendliness 
The writer has noted icpeatcdly that social intelligence seems 
to count lor more m the success of a rural teacher than gen¬ 
eral intelligence High intelligence is apparently not so im¬ 
portant as address, tact, sympathy, and powci in leadership 
Here is a field for investigation It does not seem to be altogether 
a matter of the I Q 

Avoid factional entanglements. It will never do foi the 
teacher, who belongs to all the people of the district and who 
is the servant of all, to become too intimately associated with 
any select gioup or coteno of the community In all her social 
relations the teachei will find it wise to take a large view of 
her relations to others, no matter to what church she belongs 
or whethei she is the membci of any social oigaimation or not 
She must not permit herself evei to hold aristoeiatic, scclusive, 
or exclusive views m this important matter of social contacts 
Clnldien who go to hoi school come Irom all sorts of homes 
where diffeient religious and political beliefs pievail and where 
the fathom and motheis belong to a vancty of social organiza¬ 
tions But the school is a demoeiatic institution established to 
give education to all the clnldien of all the people Moie than 
one teachei has failed because of hoi muiownoss and bigotiy 
in leligious views or because of political and social affiliations 
A teacher must be big enough to take m all, to see good in all, 
to be willing to serve all 

A teacher’s amusements. Every teachei must delibeiately 
plan to have a icgulai time for recreation, amusement, and 
social diversion if she is to be an efficient worker All work 
and no play make Jack a dull boy and Jill a dull gill The 
teacher will find herself growing stale and stupid unless she 
relaxes, laughs, sings, and plays m many ways with both young 
and old How can a teacher find suitable amusements while 
teaching a ruial school? Tor one thing, visiting the people of 
the district will, for those who aie socially constituted, be a 
never-ending means of social diversion, recreation, and amuse- 
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meat For the socially minded teacher meeting and talking 
with people will have a wholesome, tonic effect upon her nervous 
system and upon her general mental and physical health. 
Aside from such visiting, the author believes that a rural 
teacher should, along with other recreational activities, go to 
see a first-class movie, when occasion offers and it is possible 
to find such pictures as Lincoln, America, Birth of the Nation, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, David Copperfield, Treas¬ 
ure Island, Little Women, or some of the mastexpieces of 
George Arhss, such as The House of Rothschild, The Iron Duke, 
and several others She will, however, show good judgment if 
she omits entirely the cheap, vulgar shows, of which there are 
so many in our day. 

A rural teacher owes it to herself, also, to hear good music 
of all kinds as often as possible This will develop her mind 
and heart as almost nothing else can do. If the rural teacher 
will buy a season ticket to a good entertainment course, com¬ 
prising lectures, good music, and other features, such an invest¬ 
ment will be welL worth the price of the ticket The rural 
teacher should, if possible, belong to at least one woman’s club 
and take part on its programs It will be of definite value to 
her, also, to be a member of one of the fraternal organizations 
for women, of which there are now several A ruial teacher 
should hear good speakers, both men and women, frequently— 
speakers on a variety of topics A wcll-conducted dance is 
certainly a very proper and wholesome form of amusement 
There must be right conditions, right people, right forms of 
dancing, the right place, reasonable hours, or dancing will do 
harm instead of good A teacher should get out-of-doors as 
much as possible before and after school and duimg recesses 
and the noon hour If m addition to the above this rural 
teacher is also a good silent reader and a lover of good reading 
matter, she will have available at all times a never-ending 
source of entertainment, culture, recreation, and amusement. 

Don’t do it. This book is written largely for young women— 
let us say young women from eighteen to twenty-five years of 
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age— and the author wants to say to them with emphasis: 
You cannot afford to do anything which will bring you under any 
suspicion or put you m a compromising position in the com¬ 
munity At the present time young people of both sexes are 
doing things in their social relations which, to say the best, 
are lax; morally they border on the line of dangerous laxness 
The rural teacher, or any other young woman for that matter, 
who permits herself to associate with young men of question¬ 
able morals is worse than foolish; she may be courting that 
which is worse than death itself. The modern extensive use 
of the automobile, especially for “]oy riding,” is closely related 
to this problem, such use of the car has come to be a positive 
menace to the moral integrity of society. A ruial teacher must 
keep herself morally clean and above suspicion and lcproach, 
or the board should take immediate steps to discharge hei No 
rural teacher has a moral right to go to dances or to other late- 
hour social functions on school nights, as a general practice 
When she signs her contract, she agrees to sell her best energies 
and abilities to the district for whatever salary she receives 
She owes it to the district to have surplus nervous energy with 
which to carry on her work. In a geneial way, if a young 
woman engages m any form of amusement which weakens, 
degiades, or causes any sort of regict, she will some day be 
more than soiry She should realize that she will surely pay 
the penalty sooner or later 

The teacher and her board. You should know your board 
and endeavor to keep on good terms with them Consult with 
them as occasion demands and sccuie their full and cordial 
co-operation in carrying on the work of your school. Don’t 
decide matters which the board have the legal or moral right 
to decide. A rural teacher should not be willing to let the 
members of her board be mere figuieheads who do nothing 
except to see that she gets her monthly paycheck. It is not 
too much to say that it would be very helpful, indeed, if the 
teacher could meet all the members of her board together every 
month or two Why not arrange to have them meet at the 
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schoolhouse every sixth or eighth Monday evening from four 
to five o'clock, to go over the conditions and needs of the 
school? The rural teacher should know what she needs and 
study how to present her iequipments definitely and effectively 
to her board members When she asks for books and supplies 
of any sort she should be able to state exactly what she wants, 
how much it will cost, and where to purchase it She should 
know what quality of erasers and crayon she desnes and just 
what and how many supplementary leadcis hoi school should 
have No matter whethei the board is businesslike or not, 
the teacher should be When the board meets, the teacher 
should have on paper all the facts and points which she desires 
to present. Let the hoaid know that your judgment is sound 
and that you expect to get what you ask lor piomptly Be 
sure you arc right in asking foi things, and that you discrim¬ 
inate between necessities and luxuries Sufficient blackboard 
space, is a necessity, but a teacher can get along without a 
xylophone 01 an expensive mimeograph, though a good hecto¬ 
graph has become a necessity 

The teacher in her boarding place. A liual teacher certainly 
needs a good boarding place wheie she can have a comfortable, 
quiet room and plenty of wholesome, nounshmg, appetizing 
food If there is any such place in the district, the teacher 
ought to be given first consideiation notwithstanding the merely 
personal desnes of those selfish persons who may say it is no 
business of thens whether the teacher is taken care of 01 not 
It is the business of the entire district to see that the teacher 
is well located If this boarding place can have a genuine home¬ 
like atmospheic, where the people have pioper ideals of life 
and where theie are books, papers, and magazines, that is 
greatly to be desired Usually it is well for the teacher not to 
go to a home to live where theie aie children, especially school 
children When one or more children from such a home go to 
school, unpleasant and embarrassing situations may arise be¬ 
cause of happenings m home or m school or because of the teach¬ 
er s personal relations to the pupils It is likewise undoubtedly 
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best for the teacher to live in a homo where the people have a 
good social standing m the community At least thine must be 
nothing questionable m this regard A wise young teacher 
will be particular as to what she says and does m her boarding 
place She cannot safely do any gossiping lieiself and should 
listen to just as little of such talk as possible It is to be hoped 
that our teacher will show a helpful attitude. It will not liann 
hei to wipe the dishes occasionally, loi example, oi to offer 
to do some otlici light choie She should make herself as agree¬ 
able as possible and as little of a nuisance as may he A suit¬ 
able boarding place may have much to do with a teacher’s 
happiness, efficiency, and influence 
The teacher and her county superintendent. The county 
supeimtondent is the educational chief and is expected to be 
the educational leader of the county By legal light lie is given 
powei and authority to deteimme many questions It is the 
duty of eveiy teacher m the county to co-opeiate with her 
county superintendent m eveiy possible way Unless a teacher 
can loyally support her superintendent, she owes it to him, 
to the schools, and to lieiself to lesign While she is teaching 
in the county, she has no option, there must he loyal co-operation 
whether she likes the superintendent personally or not The 
rural teachei will be asked to make out 1 oporto of various 
lands, to keep a plan book, to attend certain meetings, and to 
do other things In all such matters thoie is only one sensible 
course of action and that is active and cheerful co-operation. 
If every rural teachei m the county would promptly answer 
all inquiries, fill out blanks carefully, and send them m on 
time without any, 01 at the most one, request fiom the county 
supeimtondent, the woik of that often overworked individual 
would lie much lightened It will pay any rural teacher to keep 
m touch with liei county superintendent and to ask foi help m 
solving her school and teaching problems Usually the county 
superintendent can give valuable assistance m cases of failure 
to comply with the compulsory school-attendance law, or of 
failure on the part of the board to do their plain duty when 
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repeatedly asked by the teacher Be friendly with your super¬ 
intendent, ask him to attend evening meetings, tell him about 
conditions in your school, and secure his active support and 
co-operation Don’t expect too much of him, but don’t try 
to get along without him 

Business and financial considerations. 1 Your business 
reputation Every rural teacher must necessarily have business 
relationships with the county superintendent, the supervising 
teachers, if any, the faculty of the teacher-training institution, 
if there is one, the members of her board, the publishers of her 
school journal, the company furnishing school supplies, her 
landlady, the stores where she buys her clothing, and her 
banker How does she do business? Does she pay all her bills 
promptly and meet all her obligations m a wholly honorable, 
trustworthy, and businesslike fashion? Does she answer letters 
promptly and fully as well as courteously? Does she return 
borrowed material promptly without being asked to do so? 
Does she fill out and send in reports on time without the need 
of a second request? Does she keep her register well all of the 
time? A rural teacher needs to have on hand a good supply of 
paper and envelopes, post cards, black ink of good quality, 
pens, penholders, and blotters If she is not supplied with 
these necessary ai tides, it simply indicates carelessness and lack 
of business principles and habits It is really as easy to answer 
a business letter within twenty-four houis, assuming that the 
answer is available, as it is later, and usually much easier. 
Habits of procrastination are probably partly hereditary—a 
family shortcoming—and partly a result of bad training or 
bnngmg-up In any case they are usually more 01 less dis¬ 
astrous in their social consequences It adds to a teacher’s 
prestige and influence if she has a good business reputation. 
Good housekeeping and good business habits may turn out m 
the end to be as important as good teaching. 

2 Business and the school There are many favorable op¬ 
portunities in connection with all the work of the school to 
form good business habits. A good business man keeps up the 
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loose ends The material with which he deals is in order; ho 
knows where to find it He labels shelves, boxes, and goods 
so that time will not be wasted in the transaction of business 
A rural teacher may find many useful lessons or suggestions in 
any good store, bank, or factoiy. One of the best lessons which 
a teacher can inculcate is the lesson of promptness, accuracy, 
and dispatch in the transaction of tlio business of the school. 
In the ruial school good teachers today make use of the com¬ 
mittee system When a pupil is placed on a committee, it is 
both his and the teacher’s duty to sec that the woik is done 
right For example, suppose a pupil has been appointed to take 
the temperature of the room each hour, to record it, and to 
regulate the heating and ventilating system. Here is a definite 
chance for very direct and helpful training m the right way to 
do such a task The ruled cardboaid for the tcmpciature 
should be neatly made out, all the columns properly headed, 
and the figures neatly entered. Pupils should learn, too, that 
successful business men do not forget A school should be 
conducted according to business principles It can bo done 
and is very much worth while, because of the effect upon the 
developing minds and characters of the boys and gills 
3 Do business with a bank When you get your fiist month’s 
salary, go to a safe bank and deposit your money. If you axe a 
wise and prudent young woman, you will always place a certain 
percentage of your salary in the savings department. The rest 
of it you can use to open a checking account; then you can pay 
nearly all of youi bills by means of checks. In that way you 
will have a receipt for your payment which may be the means 
of avoiding embarrassing difficulties When you deposit your 
money in the savings department, you get a certificate of deposit 
or perhaps a pass book in which the entry will be made For 
your checking account the cashier will give you a pass book in 
which your deposit will he entered. He will also give you a 
check book, and you will be required to leave your signature 
so the bank will know it in the future Always sign your name 
in the same way Learn from the cashier just how to fill out a 
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check, for there are a right way and several wrong ways After 
you begin to pay your bills by means of checks, you could not 
be induced'to go back to the old way You can then pay your 
landlady by check at the end of each week or month, you can 
pay for your teacher's magazine with a check through the mail; 
you can pay all your bills for clothing, doctor, and dentist in 
this way, and it will be much safer and m every way more 
satisfactory. Learn how to do your banking business light fiom 
the start and avoid trouble and embarrassment for yourself 
and for those with whom you do business 
4 Making out a budget Every rural teacher earns money 
and spends money. Presumably some of them save some 
money, all may do so Many, howevei, do not save at all, pos¬ 
sibly a few save too much Some arc spcndthnfts and some are 
“close,” as we say. It goes without saying that everybody 
who earns should save something, the only land of savin p 

o 

which counts is systematic saving In order really to save, a 
teacher must definitely plan to save. The reason so many do 
not save is that they do not adopt a definite system of saving. 
What is needed is wise saving and wise spending, lational 
economy, real thrift, not miserliness or stinginess Several 
years ago the Treasury Department at Washington issued a 
very helpful little booklet, entitled How Other People Get Ahead, 
which is no longer published Here are some striking exceipts: 

Thrift means good management Thrift means spending less than 
you earn, saving systematically Put your money to work. You work 
for money, make it work for you To get ahead, you must have a 
simple and definite plan Hit or miss methods won’t do, in the ac¬ 
cumulation of money they are positively fatal. Do not read further 
until you see the truth of this statement Learn to distinguish between 
luxuries and necessities, and don’t be neutral Keep track of all dis¬ 
bursements Find out if you are wasting money, then plug the leak. 
Andrew Carnegie expressed it completely when lie said “ The best way 
to accumulate money is resolutely to bank a portion of your income 
no matter how small the amount ’’ 

Teachers will receive useful information by writing to Savings 
Division, American Bankers Association, New York City, or 
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to the Household Finance Corporation, with offices m many 
cities of the United States The John Hancock Mutual Life In¬ 
surance Company, of Boston, also publishes literature concern¬ 
ing budgets 

The way to get on to a sound financial basis is to make out a 
budget for the entire year and then adlicic closely to the budget 
In ordei to make clear what is meant by the budget plan, a 
typical budget is presented herewith If a young poison starts 
right m money matters early in life, it will mean very much to 
him or her in all the years to come If he starts wiong, with 
bad ideas of spending and saving, there may be lifelong failure, 
oi a continued hand-to-mouth existence Form the budget 
habit, stoie up piovident years foi youiself and for those de¬ 
pendent upon you. Read the author’s chapter on “Thrift for 
Teacher and Pupil” in his book The Countiy Teacher at Woik 
Can you criticize such a budget os the following: 

An Estimated, Suggestive Budget for the Ruiiai. Te vciier 1 


Salaiy—9 months at SHOO . . . 

. 3900 00 

' 

Savings and Expenditures 


1 

Savings bank 

. , 175 00 

2 

Board and loom (30 weeks) . . 

250 00 

3 

Clothing . 

. 200 00 

4 

Chuich, chanty, gifts . . , 

50 00 

5 

Professional advancement, hooka, magazines, 

meetings, 


etc . , . . 

50 00 

6 

Life insurance . , 

25 00 

7 

Sickness and accident msuinnce , , 

25 00 

8 

Caiiare and other transportation 

25 00 

9 

Doctor and dentist , , , 

30 00 

10 

Oculist and opLician , 

15 00 

11 

Amusement and reel cation 

... . 30 00 

12 

Miscellaneous expenses 

25 00 


Total 

b900 00 


’■Ton years ago, m 1025, tho avoiago salaiy for onc-leaehor schools for all tllo 
states was approximately $735 The average school year at that tunc was about 
seven and one-half months, of twenty days each Today both the salary and 
tho school year have been decidedly reduced Many rural teacheis have re¬ 
cently received $400 for tho year, or loss In some stales rural schools have been 
m session only three or foui months, or less Many schools have been i losed 
entirely and many teachers have received no pay whatsoever However, the 
author believes that a nine-months year is none loo long and that $100 a month 
is not too largo a salary So he leaves the 'budget as above. 
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Note that this budget docs not provide for the other three 
months of the year, including possible attendance at a summer 
school, Very many rural teachers either engage m some earning 
occupation during at least a part of the summer vacation, or 
they provide for their necessary expenses m some other way 
5, Applying foe cl school A young teacher does not always 
show the best judgment when applying for a school, some sug¬ 
gestions pei taming to this important business are offered here 
for the guidance of the teacher 

a Do not apply for the school in your home district, as a 
rule. This applies particularly to beginning teachers It will 
usually be unwise to go into a school where you are well known 
because some children might take advantage of that situation 
and make the problem of control and management more 
difficult. 

b Emd out how large and how difficult the school is likely 
to be for which you are applying. Do not attempt a too large 
or a too difficult school the first year Inexperienced teachers 
often overestimate their ability to handle a school because 
they do not realize how much there is to do. 

c Many school boards do not hire then teachers until after 
the annual school meeting, which may occur as late as July; 
but there is really no excuse for this An increasing number of 
boards are now engaging their teachers in April, May, and June, 
all should do so, in the writer’s opinion A teacher should go 
after a position with the intention of getting it She must not sit 
down and wait for slow, unbusinesslike school officers to move 
d Some teachers do not object to going some distance from 
home or from a railroad; often there are good schools and good 
salanes in such localities. Not every teacher can find a school 
quite as conveniently located as she would like Today many 
rural teachers own cars and are quite independent in the matter 
of transportation Many districts have erected garages for 
the teacher’s use 

e Never undermine someone else in order to secure a school, 
To do so is unethical, unprofessional, and never justifiable. 
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j When writing to a school clerk, enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope Be businesslike and to the point in your 
letters Be especially careful about the form of the letter, the 
spelling, the capitals, the punctuation, the legibility of the 
writing, and the general appealancc and neatness of the letter 
g If you do not know that thcie is to be a vacancy m the 
school for which you apply, ask to bo considered an applicant 
i/a change of teachcis is contemplated by the boaid You can 
often find out whether there is to be a vacancy by wilting a 
preliminary letter to the teacher or to the cleik. 

h In your lcttci state briefly the schools you have attended 
and those from which you have graduated liefer to one or 
two well-known people who can give information about you. 
The beginning teacher had bettei say nothing about salaiy in 
her first letter 

i. Find out how many months of school the district has m 
a year Learn who is to build the file, to furnish scatwoik mate¬ 
rials, to clean the school building, and to do othoi jamloi woik 
j A personal interview with the members of the school board 
is desirable, as well as an inspection of the building, equipment, 
books, and register Remember theie are two sides to tins busi¬ 
ness of applying for a school. You are m tile market to sell your 
personal services It is the duty of the distuct to furnish you a 
suitable place with adequate equipment in order to carry on 
your work 

k Make special inquiry about your boarding place You 
should get settled once for all m Scptembci so that you will 
not need to change later Get the school board to assist you, if 
necessary, m finding a good boarding place You will need to 
use good judgment in this mattei 
1 In your interview with the school board be as businesslike 
and as pleasing m your personal bearing as possible Find out 
all you can about the school and the district In the matter of 
salaiy don’t sell out too cheaply and don’t play the “hold-up” 
game. If you do the first, you are not true to youiself; if you 
are guilty of the second, you cannot honorably justify yourself. 
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6 “ Is it so nominated in the bond f ” Shylock wanted to know 
what was specified in the contract, every rural teacher should 
know what is m her contract so that when she signs her name to 
the document, it will be with the full intention of carrying out 
her part of the agreement, both m lettei and spirit Most 
boards are willing to give the teachei a written contract, though 
with practically all boards it is piobably equally true that their 
word is as good as their bond If there is only an oral agree¬ 
ment, in mnety-mne cases out of a hundred, no doubt, the 
teacher will have no trouble Ncveitheless, it is just plain, 
business practice for the teacher to ask for a written conti act 
in which will be set forth all the terms of the mutual agreement 
An adequate contract will comprise such items at least as the 
following salary of teacher and when to be paid, the piomise 
of the board to furnish a suitable building with adequate equip¬ 
ment, stipulations as to janitor service, what shall be done 
about holding school on Saturdays (in one state it is legally 
permissible to carry on the school, not to exceed foui Saturdays 
a year), definite understanding as to buying seatworlc material; 
a copy of the teacher's certificate with standings, and other 
needful items, such as the number of the district and the name 
of the town and county Blank contracts can easily be secured 
In some states the foim of the contract is fixed by law Both 
teacher and board should have a copy of the contract. The 
contract is signed by the teacher, and it should be signed by all 
members of the board It would hardly be wise for a Lcacher to 
begin work in a school where one mcmbei of the board refused 
to sign her contract As a rule, she cannot afford to start with 
such a handicap. When a teachei signs a contract, she is 
legally and morally hound to keep it II for some piime reasor 
she might wish to sever her connection with the school, sh< 
should always take the matter up with the board and get thei 
consent to release No honorable young wo man will eve 
“jump” her contract, and no square-dealing school board wil 
ever dismiss a teacher without good and adequate reasons 
The contract should contain plain provisions concerning th 
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matter of holidays and settle the problem of closing school on 
account of sickness This is sometimes a rather puzzling ques¬ 
tion so far as it relates to the teacher's making up time. There 
should be a complete understanding about all such matters 
See form for a teacher’s contract m the author’s book The Coun¬ 
try Teacher at Wo'i k, 

7 The problem, of insurance. The author of this book be¬ 
lieves that every young teacher who is able to do so should have 
his or her life insured and should also carry a sickness and 
accident policy There are now many good safe companies 
writing a variety of policies. As a mere saving proposition life 
insurance is a first-class investment If a young woman eighteen 
to twenty years of age will buy a 20-paymcnt life policy for 
$1000, it will not cost her much moie than twenty-five to thirty 
dollars a year; at the end of twenty years she will be given 
several options in disposing of her mtcicsts. If the teacher will 
write to one or more companies selling sickness and accident 
insurance she will learn some interesting and helpful facts See 
the advertisements m school journals. If a teacher is ill with 
the "flu” for seveial weeks, it will be most convenient to locoive 
enough money to pay her doctor and nurse. No thinking poison 
who canvasses all the facts can fail to sec that life insurance and 
sickness and accident insurance are not only right and pioper, 
but also the wisest procedure for the average teacher, whether 
she has people dependent upon her or not. Every young person 
should buy life insurance up to a fair amount, according to size 
of income If you buy an endowment policy it will cost you con¬ 
siderably more than a straight life or a 20-payment life policy 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1, Make out an order, including quantity, quality, price, etc, for 
crayons, erasers, rulers, a map of Europe, a drinking fountain, two 
curtains, and some educational seatwork material fox fust grade Con¬ 
sult the catalogue of a supply company 

2 Address James Brown, clerk, a model application for a school, 
being particular about the materials and facts you use, the form of the 
letter, and the English. 
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3 Find an up-to-date school register somewhere which is approved 
by the state and county superintendents, and then learn how to fill m 
all parts. 

4. Tell how to do business with a bank, giving all the details of 
starting your account, making deposits, and drawing checks Write 
out a check m proper form to pay for your first week's board. How 
is a check indorsed? 

5 Why should a young woman get her life insured? What land of 
a policy would be a good one for hei? About how much would you 
get at the end of 20 years if, insured for $1000, you then cashed m on 
a twenty-payment life 7 What is better than a cash-payment option? 
What are the other options at the end of twenty years? Do you know 
of any person over sixty years of age, now living on an assuied income 
m the form of an annuity, which he paid for during a period of thirty 
to forty years’ In order to secure an annuity of $100 a month for the 
rest of one's life, starting at sixty-five, how much would the premiums 
amount to, and for how long a period of time must they be paid? 
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kural sciioolhouse. equipment and care 

Purpose and limits of chapter. There is no attempt in this 
chapter to give a complete or detailed discussion of the mounds, 
building, and equipment An entile book would be needed for 
that purpose If the teacher or student desires such a careful 
analysis and description of conditions and needs, it will bo easily 
possible to find them m other sources Volumes have been writ¬ 
ten on this subject Conditions in different states vary from, 
very poor to very good There aie still some log sclioolhousos, 
at the other end of the scale we find beautiful modem buildings 
with every convenience foi good work. The latter aic, sad to 
say, still in the small minority 

location and grounds. The yard should be of adequate size, 
never less than one acre and much better two or throe acres 
It is not the purpose here to go into detail relative to the selec¬ 
tion and laying out of the school site Just why certain school 
grounds were chosen by the taxpayers in the early days has 
often been a souicc of amazement and conjecture We have 
seen schoolhouses set upon low, marshy pieces of ground, or 
upon barren, rocky, and windy hilltops Land was cheap in the 
early pioneer days, but still the cheapest and worst sites in the 
district were many times set aside for the schools, places of 
ugliness and discomfort to the generations of teachcis and 
of boys and girls to follow. The school building would best be 
located on a gently sloping hillside where it wall be protected 
from the cold winds and where it will have plenty of sunlight. 
The surroundings should be quiet and beautiful If possible, 
there should be a natural background of attractive landscape. 

Care of the yard. The soil should bo rich and have good 
drainage This will make it possible to have the trees, shrubbery, 

87 
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and flowers which should be found on every school ground The 
teacher must take things as she finds them, however, and make 
the best of existing conditions The first thing to do m Septem¬ 
ber is to see that the weeds and grass are cut, raked up, and 
burned This should he done the first week Then the teacher 
and the children should pick up all sticks and stones and per¬ 
haps rake the entire yard If wood is kept out-of-doors, it ought 
to be piled up in neat-looking tiers, this will also be a good job 
for the teacher and children. The woodshed, if there is one, 
should be thoroughly cleaned out and put to lights During 
the fall about all the teacher can do is to see that the yard is 
kept m good order 

Early in the spring, as soon as conditions will permit and the 
teacher and pupils have cleaned up the yard, it may be possible 
to arrange for a flower bed and to stait some vines which will 
partially hide the unsightly outbuildings and the woodshed. 
"The location of the schoolhouse cannot be changed, but the 
surroundings may be made beautiful Tiees and shrubs, vines 
and floweis may be induced to glow in appaiently unfavorable 
places Desolate playgrounds may be made shady and delight¬ 
ful. Ugly fences and buildings may assume lovely and graceful 
shapes Corneis and odd places may be made spots of beauti¬ 
ful color . It is certainly due pupils m a school to have 
as much beauty about them as possible The beautifying of the 
school grounds will not only give them pleasure through Ihe 
eye, but will create m them a love for growing things which will 
be of benefit to them all their lives ” 1 

The following trees are suitable for school grounds where 
they can be grown elm, Norway maple, basswood, white oak, 
white ash, sugar maple, tamarack, cutleaf birch, wild black 
cherry, Russian mulberry, and Colorado blue spruce. Among 
shrubs suitable for the school yard the following are worthy of 
mention sumach, prickly ash, spirea, wild rose, cranberry, elder¬ 
berry, syringa, hydrangea, purple or white lilac, weigelia, button- 
bush, oleaster, dogwood, honeysuckle, witch hazel, and willow. 

1 Barnes, Ina G —Rural School Management, The Macmillan Company 
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Rural school building. The following description of the 
general construction of the building is taken fiom the authoi’s 
book entitled The Country Teacher at Woik For further details 
concerning the rooms and the interior arrangements see chap¬ 
ter sixteen of that volume. 



CmirUiji of Male Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ncbr. 
A modern rural school building 


If possible the building should face the south Tins is especially 
desnable m noithcin climates In many states a northern exposure) is 
likely to make heating more difficult and tho entrance and exit of 
teacher and pupils much loss coxnfoi table The building should lie of 
what is called the cottage type, with the principal loom a lectangle in. 
the ratio of three to four The old boxcar type is as exceedingly com¬ 
mon as it is unsightly The extenoi can be given a pleasing appearance 
at small additional cost If the entrance is from the south, windows 
can be placed on either the east or west side, depending on the point 
of the compass the children face The vestibule requires windows or 
a door with lights, or both Eveiythmg should bo piotectcd horn the 
weather with the exception of the concrete platform outside, 

The building can be constructed of hollow tile, stone, brick, con¬ 
crete blocks, wood-stucco, or wood, as best determined by local con¬ 
ditions In an early day many rural schoolhouses were built of logs, 
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and on the prairies in pioneer times sod buildings were not uncommon. 
Today the building should be constructed with a solid, well-laid, water¬ 
ed damp-proof foundation The roof should be made of fireproof 
material which is also impervious to the weather The walls should 
be weather pi oof and of air-cell construction, put up by conscientious 
workmen A country schoolhouse can be pleasing m exterior appear- 



Courtesy of Slate Department of Public Instruction s Lmcoln t Nebr 

Something different in rural school architecture 

ance and also conveniently arranged inside, as is proven by hundreds 
of modern instances all over the United States The exterior effect 
will be determined by the style of architecture and by the appropriate¬ 
ness and freshness of the paint The little red boxcar type of country 
schoolhouse is a blot on the landscape, and, as fast as possible, it 
should be eliminated 

What of floors? If you have a hardwood floor, you are fortu¬ 
nate; but if you have an old wide-board, pme floor, it may be 
kept clean much more easily if you will have it painted. The 
best color for this is dust color, as it shows tracks less than other 
colors Give the floor at least two coats of paint Once a week 
at least it should be mopped and wiped dry There is a little 
device for wringing out mops that will help you to keep your 
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bands out of the dirty water if you aie obliged to do your own 
janitor work This device is inexpensive, and can be bought at 



Floor plan of modern rural schoolhouse 

The playroom, kitchen, another &tore room, furnace 100m (with work 
bench), fuel loom, and well 100m arc all to be found in. the basement. 

hardware or general-supply stores for a small .sum You can 
buy mop pail and wringer for about two dollais Some such 
appliance should be found in every rural schoolhouse If the 
floor is oiled it will not need to be mopped so often, of course. 
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A good deal of mud will bo left outside if the front doorstep is 
provided with at least two good foot scrapers and a good-sized 
steel or cocoa door mat, all of which can be purchased for very 
little money The teacher should make an effort to have a new 
hardwood floor placed over the old pine board floor The new 
double floor will make the building warmer and dnei. The new 
floor can be put m duiing the holiday vacation 
Washable paint for walls and ceiling. The walls and ceiling 
should harmonize with the woodwork, as has been stated A 
light tan 01 a warm cream color with lighter cicam ceiling make 
a good combination The walls should be painted if possible 
with two or three coats, and the surface should be loft soft and 
not glossy This kind of soft surface was formeily procured 
by the piocess of stippling, but today the same or a bettei re¬ 
sult is obtained by the use of flat paint Washable flat paint is 
best for woodwork, walls, and ceiling There should be no glary 
reflecting surface anywhere m the schoolhouse Whitewash is 
not desnable because it is too white, wall paper is unsanitary 
and not m good taste for a schoolroom Washable flat pamt 
put on so as to have a soft finish, is decidedly the best Rough 
plaster is unsatisfactory because it gathers so much dust It is 
therefore unhygienic and becomes increasingly unsightly 
Hygienic and restful color schemes. The geneial color scheme 
of the room will have much to do with the effectiveness of pic¬ 
tures or othei means of decoration which the teacher uses If 
the walls and ceiling do not haimomze or if only primary 
unmodified colors have been used, it will not be possible to 
remove the bad impression without a complete change of 
scheme. It is not too much to say that nervousness, irritability 
headaches, disorder, and general discomfoit and friction may 
be caused by a fundamentally wrong color scheme 
In decidmg on the shades and tints to use, the location of the 
building must be taken into account. If the room receives a 
good deal of sunlight, then there should be a predominance of 
grayed tones On the other hand, if most of the light comes 
rom the north, then tints of red and yellow will be approbate 
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Bear in mmd that a suitable tone of red, for example, is usually 
a soft, reddish buff, merely a suggestion without the aggravat¬ 
ing effects of vivid reds. A good rule is- Use plain colors in soft 
dull tones 

The spectral colors must be dulled to produce the soft tones. 
The right tints of the middle three—yellow, green, blue— 
probably make the best colois to use Some teacheis and others 
prefer greenish giays, sedge greens, stone greens, or vciy light 
olive greens, but m those states whom there are many dark 
days these are not suitable and should not be used The ceiling 
may veiy well be light cicam color, as a rule, but never pure 
white There is a long list of neutral greens, or gieenish giays, 
which are veiy restful to the eye and which can be used in 
southern states where bright clays predominate Remember that 
red imtates, blue depresses, but that the soft, neutral tones of 
gray-green, tan, or buff aie pleasing and usually satisfactory. 
Never use any veiy dailc or any very blight colois 

Light grays, bluish grays, light-green grays, or gray-green 
tones are satisfactory if there are many clear, blight, sunshiny 
days These are delicate, desirable tones, but the usual painter 
seems quite unable to get them right They are not recom¬ 
mended by the best authonlies for the northern states. Chall- 
man says that blue gives an impiessioii of coldness and in¬ 
civility, but cream, gray, lemon, straw, and light olive-green 
suggest cheerfulness and vivacity, harmony and good taste. 
Tan tones for the north and gray-green tones foi southern sec¬ 
tions or states would probably be all right The shades, tints, 
tones, or hues must be soft, dull, soothing, and restful to eyes 
and nerves 

Field experience has shown that where the blues, greens, and grays 
are chosen for the northern states, they soon pall upon both teacher 
and pupil The grays are cold, while the blues and greens are usually 
exaggerated colors It seems next to impossible for the average small 
town painter to get away from sky blues and Kelly greens, in most 
instances. 1 


1 Schmidt. H W —State supervisor ol buildings, Wisconsin 
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School desks and their arrangement. In the average country 
school there needs to be a good-sized teacher's desk with plenty 
of drawers and a top of ample dimensions, a seat and a desk for 
each child, adapted m each case to the size of the pupil, a com¬ 
fortable chan for the teacher, at least one extra chair for a 
visitor, a bookcase of adequate dimensions, and a worktable 
or reading table with two or three chairs. 

At the present time the teacher often finds it a more con- 
vement and effective arrangement to use a light, movable table 
for her own desk. Instead of a heavy teacher’s desk with many 
drawers the teacher now quite commonly uses adequate cup¬ 
board space A suitable metal case with lock and key may be 
used to keep everything which was formerly kept m desk 
drawers The tendency today is to have all desks of the easily 
movable type, including the teacher’s desk. 

At the present time it is quite common to find some make of 
phonograph m addition to tha above If these pieces of furni¬ 
ture harmonize m color, the effect will be much more pleasing. 
Many times the pupils’ desks arc of a displeasing, bright color 
instead of the natural wood color, suitably varnished Quarter- 

sawed oak in a dull walnut- 
brown finish or hard maple m 
a suitable walnut brown with 
metal parts of a harmonizing 
tan are clean, neat, and easy 
on the eyes. The desks and 
other furniture, if wisely se¬ 
lected, will add much to the 
general appearance of the room 
The arrangement of the pu¬ 
pils’ desks, if symmetrical, will 
American tubular steel desk No. 1 add to the generally attractive 

appearance of the room Un¬ 
doubtedly the best desks are those which are separate from the 
seats, both desks and seats being adjustable to various heights 
However, it is quite common to find that adjustable seats and 
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desks are not adjusted. They are left in the same adjustment 
month after month and year after year, sometimes with one 
side of the desk lower than the other, to the physical detri¬ 
ment of the pupil Adjustable desks should be adjusted; as 
they often aie not adjusted, in the absence of a janitor, about 
five sizes of the nonadjustable type would probably be bettor 
for the average country school In arranging these m rows, 
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Courtesy of American Seating Company 


Plan A 


Plan n 


Plan C 


This is the usual turangomunfc 
of desks, particularly whou 
deskB are screwed to the floor 
It is a bad arrangement bo- 
causo of relation of pupil to 
light 


This plan is morn highly re¬ 
garded and is called the 
quadiant plan This plan 
provides a butter lighting re¬ 
sult Movnblo desks tiuiolcly 
shift to any desired arrange¬ 
ment 


This is (lie plan now being 

i i 

, i i 
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Seating arrangements in the classroom 


only desks of the same size should be placed in a row Five 
rows with five seats to the row would accommodate most 
country schools The smaller seats should be m the middle of 
the room, Some authorities advise placing the desks for the 
smaller pupils in the outer rows near the windows. 

It has always been customary to place the desks m rows 
parallel to the sides of the room, particularly when seats and 
desks are m fixed positions This does not permit of as good 
pupil adjustment to light as the “quadrant” plan, or the diag- 
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oiml plan, illustrated on the last page If movable seats and 
desks are used either type of plan is practicable Some schools 
are now adopting this new form of classroom seating “The 
purpose of either the diagonal 01 the quadrant arrangement is 
to insure lighting over the left shoulder and to avoid the possi¬ 
bility of glare from windows m front or within the range of 
vision Neither of these arrangements would therefore he ad¬ 
visable in a 700 m where there are windows on both sides ” 1 



Courtesy of American Seating Company ■Courtesy of American Seating Company 

American Universal Desk Steel adjustable desk and 


chair—lifting lid 

It will pay teachers and boards who contemplate buying 
desks to investigate the American Universal Desk which is 
the most acceptable type, of movable, adjustable desk and seat 
and is now made in three sizes for schools The Universal has a 
separate desk and seat, both adjustable The seat has a swivel 
device permitting ample movement either way This classroom 
seat and desk may be placed m rows, or it may be moved mto 
any position for group study or recitation purposes The book 
box is deep and spacious with a pencil trough across the front 
inside the box The top may be set level or at an intermediate 
slope half way between Since strong steel tubing is used, the 

l In a letter to the author from H, E Bennett, Research Advisor of Ameri¬ 
can Seating Company 
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weight does not hinder ease and freedom of movement. The 
seat has a saddle shape, without ridge at rear edge, thus allowing 
a proper and comfortable postuic These desks cost moie, but 
they are guaranteed to give one hundred per cent seivice They 
must be adjusted to each child and they must be kept adjusted. 

If the fixed or stationary type of seat and desk is desired the 
American steel adjustable design with a lifting lid will meet 
every requirement There is an inclined swivel seat with a self- 


adjusting back slat An adjust¬ 
able lid tension prevents slam¬ 
ming which is very annoying 
The lid is adjustable at level or 
at an intermediate slope Wood 
paits aie finished in brown and 
metal parts in tan enamel 
There is now on the maiket a 
new type of desk known as the 
American Universal Better-sight 
Desk The sliding and tilting top 
permits the pupil to move the lid 
back and forth as well as to tilt 
it at any desnod angle This 
device seems to meet both pos¬ 
ture and eye requirements and 
to avoid all glaic The various 
slopes of the lid make it possible 



. 


Courting oj American Heating Company 

American Universal Better- 
sight Desk 


to read, write, 01 draw without assuming unnatural and un¬ 


healthful postures and without subjecting eyes to unnecessary 


strain. 


Many teachers do not realize tlie importance of a good sitting 
posture, A natuial, healthful posture is one in which there are 
no harmful strains or pressures It is a comfortable position and 
favorable to good work Thcie should be no tilting backward or 
sidewise. The feet should rest squarely on the floor with no 
pressure behind the knees If well-fitting seats and desks are 
used, a noimal, healthful posture may soon be made habitual 
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and therefore automatic and natural The back should provide 
support between hips and shoulder blades II a pupil slides 
down, slumps, or sags at the waist, with shoulders falling for¬ 
ward, conditions are wiong and unhealthful. Habitual bad 

postures result m spinal 
malformation and injury to 
the vital oigans, and such 
postuics veiy often lead to 
eye strain 

Lighting problem and win¬ 
dow shades. Poor lighting 
is the lule in country school- 
houses, especially during the 
dark days of winter. There 
is usually not enough window 
space Divide your floor 
area by your glass area The 
quotient should not be moie 
than six, and it is much better 
to have the ratio one to four Usually, however, the ratio is 
one to eight, nine, ten, or more Many teachers are careless and 
allow the windows to be covered by curtains, m part at least, 
when such covering is not needed to shut out the direct lays of 
the sun The following suggestions are made as the result of 
actual observation and experience: 

1 Watch the constantly changing conditions during the day in 
the matter of admission and control of light 

2 Keep shades rolled to the top of the window unless the sun shines 
directly into the room. 

3. When the sun's rays enter the room directly, draw the curtain 
to shut out the bright light. Raise the shade as soon as the position of 
the sun will permit 

4 Keep the curtains on the north side of the room rolled to the top of 
the window all the time, all day long. Don’t touch them during the day. 

5 Adjust the shades on the east side of the room m the morning. 
Then, as soon as possible, when the glaring rays will permit, raise the 
curtains to the top and leave them so the rest of the day. 



Courtesy of American Seating Company 

Steel adjustable desk and chair- 
open box 
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6, Do not think you need to keep the upper half of the windows 
shaded in order to have them look well. This is an inexcusable practice 
which should not be tolerated m a rural school 

7 Cover completely the windows which your pupils must face all 

day. 

8 If the roller spring does not have enough tension you can in¬ 
crease its foice by pulling the curtain down full length, taking the 
roller out of the brackets, and then rolling the curtain up and replacing 
it in the fixtures at each end Some take the roller out of the brackets, 
release the dog with a fork or hammer claw, and then twist the spring 
until tight enough The first method is usually the moio satisfactory. 

9 Do not let a curtain remain in a state of disrepau. Either fix it 
yourself or get someone to do so at once You may need to take the 
curtain to town Often the spnng is broken and a new one will be 
needed 

10. Get some good quality of curtain cord, then place a new clean 
cord of good length on each curtain To be obliged to stand on a chair 
to adjust curtains is evidence of bad housekeeping 

11, A teachei may be directly responsible for serious injury to the 
eyes of pupils through carelessness, ignorance, or neglect m the matter 
of lighting, no teacher wishes to be accused of criminal negligence. 

Much ignorance has been shown in the selection of shades for 
the rural school building; the young teacher should know what 
is right, because the shades may be made both useful and orna¬ 
mental if properly selected and hung The chief purpose of 
shades is to shut out glaring sunlight The iuIc should be to 
admit all the light possible without producing a glare or without 
making it necessary for a teachei oi any child to face an un¬ 
shaded window. The purpose and the practice should not be 
the same in. the school as m the home, as the two piobloms are 
quite different 

The worst possible shade practice is to be found in the old, 
wholly undesirable, green shade of opaque material hung from 
the top of the window and usually drawn to the middle so as to 
look uniform from the outside Everything about tins arrange¬ 
ment is wrong—the material, the color, the hanging, and the 
teacher's adjustment One kind of material is translucent, light, 
waxed, strong muslin, although today tan-colored, strong, 
cotton-duck shade cloth is recommended by those who are 
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informed This is a pliable fabric of uniform texture which will 
wear well and look well The best colors are white, cream, gray, 
lemon, straw tan, or very light olive-green, all, of course, to 
harmonize with the walls There should be two curtains for 
each window, except perhaps for windows on the north side; 



, > , y i I 

Courtesy of Luther 0 Draper Shade 
Company, Spiccland , Ind 

Double roller shade 



Draper pulley bracket 

By its use shades aie de¬ 
mountable as a complete unit 
for cleaning pui poses 


these two curtains should be placed where the two sashes come 
together, the top one to roll up and the bottom one to roll down. 
Then the curtains should be adjusted during the day so that 
all the light possible will be admitted from hour to hour It is 
well to have a trustworthy curtain committee in the rural school. 
On cloudy, dark days every square inch of window surface 
should admit light Besides the two-curtain plan another suc¬ 
cessful one is to have the curtain roller move up and down by 
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means of a cord and pulley arrangement The rural teacher 
may write to the Luther 0 Draper Shade Company or the 
Oliver C Steele Manufacturing Company, both of Spiceland, 
Indiana, or to some other reliable school supply company which 
will send mleresling and instructive illustrated literature. 



Cowtesy of 0 C Stcclc Mfo Co , 
Spiceland Jnd 



Double cord Steeleco shade Single cord Steeleco shade 


The curtains oi shades in a rural schoolhouse should be of 
such material and so hung as to stand haul usage There will 
probably be much handling by teacher and pupils each day in 
manipulating the shades to conti ol the admission of light. At 
the present time an mci easing number of superintendents and 
other school officials arc showing a decided profeicnee for the 
tent- or awning-cotton duck, which wears well and admits a 
soft, diffused light when drawn This material may be pur¬ 
chased in white, gi ay, or light-tan colors Instead of rollers many 
now make use of a double cord and pulley mechanism, which is 
easy to operate and does not readily get out of order The 
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'shade folds instead of rolling on spring rollers. As one or more of 
the spring rollers in almost every rural school are often out of or¬ 
der, folding shades should be investigated by teachers and boards. 

Solving the blackboard problem. Blackboards are a neces¬ 
sity from the standpoint of instruction; they can be made to 
serve a useful decorative purpose as well Various materials are 
used for blackboard surface, probably slate is the most durable 
and generally satisfactory Some teachers piefer hyloplate, 
because it has a softer writing surface than slate and. because a 
desirable soft, dull shade of green liquid slating can be used 
whenever repair is needed, which will be every year 01 two The 
reslating is not difficult; with a wide, special slating bi ush the 
teacher can do the work in a short time. Try out the slating on 
a small piece of board first, and tone down the green, should a 
green tint be used, if it is too pronounced The hyloplate can 
be purchased in varying widths and of any required length 
It must be placed on a smooth, flat, level surface and a little allow¬ 
ance should be made for expansion It must be fastened down very 
firmly so that there is no possibility of warping If care is taken 
m placing it, such a board will last for many years 

It should be stated here, in all fairness, that some authorities 
never recommend hyloplate The use of green slating is also 
anathema to many school people, hugely no doubt because a 
too pronounced green is used It should be so dailc a green as 
to verge into black Many superintendents will have nothing 
but natural slate, which is of course the most durable, and 
possibly, on the whole, the most satisfactory One difficulty 
with the use of liquid slating is that, for some time after a fresh 
coat has been applied, the marks do not erase readily and con¬ 
siderable washing is found necessary. Rubbing crayons into the 
fresh surface is a helpful piocedure, it should be done Slating 
is much preferred to the rough, chipped, scaly boards so often 
found in rural schools. 

If it is necessary to use common boards or plaster for a black¬ 
board, it will be advisable to cover the surface fiist with heavy 
maiula paper, which must be glued down firmly so that no air 
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bubbles or blisters are left Then if two or three coats of a good 
quality of liquid slating, which may be purchased of any school- 
supply house, are placed upon this mamla paper surface, a 
usable board will be the lesult. The blackboard surface should 
always be dull, never slimy or glary 

It will pay ruial school boaids, county superintendents, and 
rural teachers to investigate the Sterling slate blackboard. This 
is a composition board, not natural slate It is guaiantecd not 
to warp, and to last as long as the building lasts It is pi educed 
by the same people (the Wcbor-Costello Company, Chicago 
Heights, Ill) who have put out hyloplate for fifty years You 
can get Sterling slate in 3| foot or 4 foot widths and in any 
length desired up to 8 feet Write some reliable general supply 
house and ask about this excellent blackboard material, or 
write direct to the Weber-Costello Company 

A metal board is now on the market It is haid, unbieakable 
and impervious to moisture It has a black, velvety surface, 
easy to erase It may be cleaned m any way desired This 
board will wear foi an indefinite numboi of years. It never 
needs resurfacing. It is easy to install It costs more than nat¬ 
ural slate or Sterling 

For the rural school the boaid should be about 42 inches wide 
and extend to within 26 inches of the floor This will be low 
enough for the small pupils and not too low for teacher and older 
pupils. The rural teacher may ornament the upper border of the 
board with white or coldred stencil figures, which should be 
changed occasionally and seasonally It is bettor, however, m a 
rural school, not to use the blaekboaid for decorative purposes. 
If blackboards are placed between windows, pupils should 
not be asked to look at work on such boards any more than is 
necessary, as it is injurious to the eyes to do so It will pay 
rural teachers to make use of noiseless, dustless, all-felt erasers 
and a good quality of dustless crayon. Keep dust out of the air 
as much as possible. 

The rural teacher as a housekeeper. Every rural teacher 
should be a good housekeeper, not only because she desires the 
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room to present a neat and orderly appearance, but also because 
of the sanitary values of cleanliness and orderliness As one 
enters a rural schoolroom, housekeeping conditions aie at once 
evident, whether good or bad If the teacher has formed good 
habits in the way she cares for the building, evidence of this 
will be manifest on every hand Hei desk will be m good order, 
all surfaces will be free from dust, the curtains will be m good 
condition; the stove and stovepipe will not be unsightly; the 
water container and the cups, if there are any, will be clean As 
the visitor goes about the room, it will be apparent that the 
teacher has devoted thoughtful attention and caio to the vari¬ 
ous schoolroom appointments. The dnt has not been covered 
up; it has been cleaned up It is evident that the teacher knows 
the value of soap and hot water If an investigation is made of 
cupboards, bookcases, draweis, and shelves, it will be discov¬ 
ered that school materials are kept soited and piled or laid out 
in some ordeily fashion There is the debris and the confusion 
of the day’s work, which is inevitable, but at the end of the day 
all is put to rights The children should be taught how to keep 
their own belongings in older and they should assist the teachei 
in keeping the entire room m as good condition as possible 
Many rural schoolrooms are so lacking in conveniences that 
extra care will be needed m ordei to have a school home that is 
even fairly decent and respectable 
Cleanliness next to godliness. The sehoolhouse should be 
kept clean for both sanitary and aesthetic reasons It must be 
thoroughly scrubbed before school opens in the fall, and it will 
need a complete general cleaning of floor, walls, and furniture 
several times during the year, preferably once a month, if 
possible The teachei must secure the co-operation of the board 
and of as many mothers as possible, if she expects to get the best 
results She may on occasion lend a hand heiself, thus showing 
her interest and setting a good example for others 
The teacher should have correct ideals of cleanliness and 
should make sure of a thorough job Everything should be 
cleaned, and all old, dilapidated articles destroyed In many 
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country schools there is an accumulation of debris which is of 
no use to anybody and which serves only to gather disease¬ 
breeding dust Clean out the libiary case, that catchall for all 
sorts of lubbish, and don’t forget closets, cupboards, and other 
out-of-the-way places 

Effective cleaning cannot be done without plenty of soft, hot 
water, soap, and cleaning compound 01 powdei. The water pail, 
tank, or whatever the contamei of dunking water may be, and 
all cups as well, require scrubbing and scalding very often, at 
least once a week Scalding moans the use of boiling, not warm, 
water, and plenty of it, to kill germs 

The modern way of sweeping is to make use of a push brush 
and plenty of sweeping mixture or compound which can be pur¬ 
chased in small drums from any school-supply house. The 
teacher will also need one good, ordinary broom beside the floor 
brush Sweeping should always be done at night and the dusting 
as early in the morning as possible Use every piecaution to 
keep dust out of the air, because schoolroom dust may be and 
often is laden with disease germs When the teacher sweeps at 
night, she should open the windows and door so that as much of 
the dust as possible will blow out If the flooi is of hard wood 
and if it has been propcily oiled during the year, the dust prob¬ 
lem will not be so great 

It is well to have a dusting committee, and the dusting should 
be done thoroughly and regularly every morning. If several 
pupils are equipped with well-oiled dustcloths of good size they 
can soon go over all the sin faces within reach—ledges, window 
casings, desks, shelves, teacher’s desk, maps, stove, and all such 
exposed surfaces A feather duster should never be used, as it 
only flicks the dust from one surface to another. Buy or make 
several dustcloths a yard square and wash them frequently 
They should be of soft cheesecloth, oilecl or chemically treated 
The object of dusting is to remove the dust from the 100 m Dust¬ 
cloths should not be used to clean blackboards 

Appreciation of beauty. The lives of all of us would bo differ¬ 
ent, we should be happier and better friends and neighbors, if 
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we were more capable of understanding, appreciating, and ad¬ 
miring the beautiful m nature and in humanity The person who 
loves flowers, music, beautiful pictures, or beauty in any form 
finds life moie worth the living Beyond question the time to 
begin to cultivate a love for the beautiful is m eaily life It is 
chmng the impressionable years of the child’s life that a real 
beginning should be made by his teacher and parent to develop 
in him habits of appreciation. If the school can be made a 
beautiful place mside and out, the silent, daily influences of such 
surroundings will produce an unconscious though abiding in¬ 
fluence for good m the child’s life If the schoolhouse is clean 
and the woodwork, walls, and ceiling are harmoniously tinted, 
if three or four classic pictures like the Gleaners, Avenue of 
Trees, or Moorland and Mist hang on the wall, they wall teach 
an aesthetic and moral lesson day by day that will have per¬ 
manent influence upon the child’s life 
The good, the true, and the beautiful aie closely related 
Beauty is uplifting It is easier to be good among beautiful 
surroundings Dirt, filth, disorder, cheap decorations, gloomy 
rooms, all pull life down and make honor and honesty more 
difficult, Parents and teachers have no right to surround young, 
growing children with degrading influences Every cffoit should 
be made to assist the easily influenced child m order that he may 
develop noimally m his aesthetic and moral nature If the school 
is made an attractive place there will be less trouble in the 
matter of regularity of attendance Children will be anxious to 
attend a school whore the physical environment pleases them 
and helps them to make the most of themselves Who can over¬ 
estimate the good effect of a new, up-to-date building, artisti¬ 
cally painted and decorated and set upon a large plot of ground, 
where several varieties of trees and shiubs are placed m har¬ 
monious groupings and where m season are found beautiful 
flowers—-this and a clean, well-kept building at all times? 
Will not such conditions and surroundings be a distinct 
educational influence for all, young and old alike, in the 
district? 
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Plants and flowers. If the teacher loves growing plants and 
flowers, she will be able to make use of them to beautify her 
room and to train her pupils to appreciate the beauties of nature. 
Unless the building is kept warm at night and over the week¬ 
end, the problem of keeping plants will be practically unsolvable 
However, if the plants can be kept from fieezing, a primrose or 
two and a begonia will add much to the bughtness and cheeiful- 
ness of the room Decoiative pmes which do not freeze can also 
be secured in small sizes in pots. One or two of those will add a 
most acceptable touch of green freshness during the dark days 
of winter If plants are kept in schdol they should be well cared 
for; a committee to look after them is the best plan In the 
fall and spring childien love to bring flowers, both wild and tame, 
for the teacher and foi the school Suitable vases should be pro¬ 
vided, and not too many flowers should be brought at any one 
time A rural schoolioom can bo made a most beautiful place m 
the fall with goldenrod or wild roses, later with tinted sumach 
leaves and decorative branches of various kinds In the spnng 
there is a profusion of blossoms which can be utilized, Children 
delight m doing something for the school and foi the teacher; 
here is a chance to teach many useful lessons 
Selection of pictures. The purpose of pictures m the school¬ 
room is twofold: first, to decorate the bare and silent walls; and 
second, to direct the child's taste and sympathy toward the 
beautiful A third but much loss significant purpose is to 
familiarize the pupil with recognized works of art and methods 
of expression m art Every schoolroom should have at least one 
picture of artistic merit If means permit, it is well to have more; 
but it is a mistake to have too many. 

Here are some suggestions which will be of soivice to young 
teachers when they find it necessary to choose a good picture 
for the clecoiation of their schoolrooms 
1 Do not buy cheap pictures, whether cheap in subject, 
material, frame, or in any other way It pays to get the best, or 
at least a very good, quality One good picture is worth any 
number of poor ones 
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2 In making a selection, try to find a subject which is adapted 
to the tastes and appreciations of boys and girls In most 
country schools the majority of the pupils are in the lower grades, 
and their interests should be considered. 

3 The size of the completed and framed picture should be 
adapted to the size of the walls and to the height of the ceiling 
A large picture in a small room does not look well, and vice 
versa 

4 There are various subjects which are classical m character 
and of established value, such as Sir Galahad, The Lark, The 
Knitting Shepherdess, Mooiland and Mist, Sheep m Winter, 
The Horse Fair The teacher should consider such standard 
pictures in making her selection 

5 It is often wise to choose a picture m color, especially for 
the smaller children The colors should not be loud, but in 
harmony and good taste Children delight m color, but it is 
part of a teacher’s duty to see that children develop sensitiveness 
in color, just as in music 

6 For a country school it is usually wise to select a picture 
which shows some life and action The Hoise Fair appeals to 
children, for example, because it shows strength and beauty m 
horses, and is full of life and energy 

7 When choosing a picture the teacher should consider the 
artist and the theme he presents Then the children should be 
given definite instruction concerning the life and work of the 
artist The picture should also be described, and made clear m 
its meaning, suggestion, or implication 

8 Before making a selection the teacher would do well to 
send to various companies for their catalogues, with prices of 
both framed and unframed pictures It is now easily possible 
to procure miniature reproductions of all standard pictures; 
these will serve as a useful guide in choosing the most appio- 
priate subjects 

9. Select pictuies of simple outline and of little detail Com¬ 
plexity in design and m execution should be avoided. If there 
is too much detail, the child will be confused, and his attention 
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to the entire subject or theme will be distracted and withdiawn 
We want the child to get a clear, comprehensive conception of 
the whole aitistic unit, this will be impossible if details hold the 
attention 

10 It is well to choose bright, cheeiful pietuies wlnclq will 
suggest pleasant thoughts and encourage the childien to think, 
feel, and will on a higher piano of life 

Framing and hanging pictures. A young country teacher 
was enjoying lici first yoai of rural school oxpciience Dm mg 
her two yeais of tiainmg she had not only learned to appieciate 
good pietuies, but she had also been instructed concerning the 
selection and purchasing of pictures foi a rural school In her 
school there were no good pietuies whalevci She and her pupils 
had earned about thirty dollars by means of a school entertain¬ 
ment and a box social They decided to purchase two good stand¬ 
ard pictures, finally a selection of the Horse Fair by Bonheur 
and Spring by Corot was made The pictures, flamed, were 
about 40" by 33" They were tinted apographs, which aic copies 
of reproductions of originals made by applying specially piepared 
colors over rich biown photogelatin prints, the result being a 
very pleasing suggestion of the mellow old masteipieces The 
richness of tone combined with the delicate suggestion of coloi 
produces a picture that is voiy well adapted for the decoration 
of a country schoolioom. The frames woio a dark golden oak 
about 2\ inches m width. The pictures cost about $12.00 each, 
including tiansportation When these pictures were properly 
hung on the walls they weie a source of much plcasmc and satis¬ 
faction to the entire school 

The best frames for a schoolroom arc of plain, natural wood 
rather than gilt, which is usually not m good taste for schools. 
The frame should harmonize with the picture, dull green, black, 
or brown is often quite suitable If a mat is used, the frame 
can be considerably nairower than without a mat The picture 
should be framed so that the attention of the observer will be 
called to the picture rather than to the frame. In a country 
schoolhouse the pietuies should bo hung low so that the children 
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can see them readily, but there should be some space between 
the picture and the upper edge of the blackboard in. order that 
the wall surface may suitably set off the picture The picture 
should hang flat so as to be a part of the 100 m, and it should 
always be so placed as to receive adequate light Picture mold¬ 
ing is desirable but not necessary as both nails and wire can be 
hidden back of the picture This is now a common practice. 
Where several pictures are used they should not bo arranged 
too uniformly as regards height or distance from one another; 
in every case the picture should be adapted to the available 
space 

Bulletin and poster hoards The bulletin board is a real 
necessity in a country school for posting samples of pupils' work, 
such as writing, construction work, maps, diagrams, and draw¬ 
ings, also programs, notices, and the like. If the bulletin board 
is of the right material and construction and if the work placed 
upon it is tastefully arranged, the entire effect will be pleasing 
and will add to the appeaiance of the room 

Cork bulletin boards can now be purchased in different sizes 
and at varying prices according to size These boards are made 
of special cork carpet, which is both light and durable They 
are often neatly framed m southern pme, and the framed sizes 
range from about 18 by 24 inches to 36 by 48 inches Besides 
these boards the rural teacher can purchase cork board in 
varying lengths, m 12-inch and 18-mch widths, to place above 
the blackboard for posting drawings, exhibits, specimens, and 
pictures Enough for an ordinary rural schoolhouse would 
cost only a small sum Supply houses now offer framed brown 
or green burlap bulletin boards for sale m different sizes They 
can be hung on the wall Specimens are attached by the use 
of small card holders Tack boards and beaver boards are now 
readily obtained, also It is not difficult or expensive to have 
several boards m various parts of the room 

Many teachers like a bulletin board made of soft pine boards, 
one inch thick and about eight inches wide The boards should 
be well planed and entirely free from knots. Five such boards. 
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about five feet long, well matched, will make a permanent, good- 
sized, and satisfactory board These boaids may be coveied 
with light buff or green burlap which is fastened down at the 
edges with upholstering tacks Bi aid to match the bwlap and 
tacks or nails with heads of a harmonizing color should be 
used around the edges Half-inch thumbtacks with laige heads 
should be used to fasten notices on the boaul A box of 100 
such tacks can lie bought for ten 01 fifteen cents The bulletin 
board should be placed on a smooth, fiat, solid surface 
A checking list. The following list is made very complete 
so as to serve as useful a purpose as possible when board and 
teacher aie considering the needs of the school 


accession book 
activity materials 
adhesive tape 
adjustable scats 
agriculture supplies 
air moibteners 
art materials 
balls and bats 
bandages 
basement 
bell 

bird pictures 
birds to color 
blackboards 
blackboard slating 
blackboard stencils 
blotters 
blue pencils 
bookcase 
book covers 
book mending sup¬ 
plies 

book shelves 

brooms 

bubbler 

building blocks 
bulletin board 
calendars 


carbon papei 
cardboard boxes 
card catalogue 
care of yard 
chair glides 
chairs, visitors 
chalk trays 
chaits 

Christmas material 
cleaning materials 
cloakroom 
clock dial 

cloth mending tape 
clothes hooks 
coal and wood 
colored crayon 
color materials 
colored pencils 
concrete walks 
construction paper 
cooking utensils 
cork board 
crayolas 

crayon and erasers 
cupboards 

current-events paper 
desk copies 
desk file 


desk pads 
desks, pupils' 
desks, teachei’s 
dictionaries 
ditto hectograph 
ditto supplies 
doll house 
door mats 
dram sink 
drawing paper 
drill materials 
drinking cups 
duplicating supplies 
dustcloths 
dustpan 

educational exhibits 
encyclopedia 
entertainment sup¬ 
plies 

envelopes 
farm magazine 
filing cabinets 
fire extinguisher 
first aid kit 
flag 

flagpole 
flash cards 
floors 
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floor brush 
floor mop 
flowers to color 
folding chairs 
front hall 
fuel supply- 
globes and maps 
good fence 
good well 
guards, window 
Halloween materials 
harmonicas 
hot-lunch equipment 
health chart 
health-crusade lecord 
health posters 
health-record cards 
hectographs 
hygrometer 
ink erasers 

kindergarten supplies 
kindergarten table 
kindergarten chans 
kmdhng 
lamps 
library- 
library cards 
library supplies 
library table 
lighting facilities 
locks and keys 
magazines 
Manila envelopes 
Manila paper 
Manila tagboard 
manual k tuning 
equipment 
marking crayons 
materials, programs 
mending tissue 
microscope (simple) 
minor 

molding clay 


mop ringer 
mounting board 
napkins, paper 
nature pictures 
newspapers 
number builders 
number cards 
number drills 
number seatwork 
oil colors 
oil stove 
organ 

outbuildings 
outbuildings, screens 
outline maps 
painting supplies 
paper clips 
papei cutter 
paper money 
paper stapler 
paper towels 
parquetry blocks 
passe partoul 
paste brushes 
paste cups 
paste and mucilage 
paste and glue 
pastello colors 
patriotic programs 
pencils and pens 
pencil sharpeners 
penholders 
phonic drill cards 
phonic word builders 
phonic word strips 
phonograph 
phonograph records 
physiology charts 
piano 

pictures, wall 
pictures, instruc¬ 
tional 

picture study 


pitch pipes 
plan book 
plants and flowers 
plasticine clay 
playground equip¬ 
ment 
pointers 
portfolios 
poster paper 
prepnmei materials 
primaly .supplies 
primers and first 
leaders 
printing outfit 
program posted 
pupils' maps 
radio 

readers, basic 
readers, supple¬ 
mental y 
reading table 
record book 
reference books 
register, attendance 
icpoib caids 
leports, envelopes 
rubbei bands 
lubber chair tips 
ruleis 

salcty-fiist posters 
sand table 
school grounds, care 
school giounds, size 
schoolroom 
school site 
scissors 
scrapbooks 
screens, doors 
screens, toilets 
screens, window’s ‘ 
seatwork material 
sentence strips 
set of maps 
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shades, window 

teacher's chair 

water colors 

slated cloth 

tempera color setB 

water coolers 

slating brush 

Thanksgiving ma¬ 

water tank 

snow shovel 

terials 

wax crayons 

soap 

thermometer 

weaving materials 

gongbooks 

thumbtacks 

weeds and grass 

spelling blanks 

toilets 

weights and measures 

spelling tablets 

toilet paper 

white ink 

state course 

towels 

window locks 

steel cabinet 

toy money 

windows 

stencils 

toy store 

window shades 

stove 

transparent tape 

window ventilators 

stove grate 

tree pictures 

wood and coal 

stovepipes 

trees and shrubbery 

woodshed 

supplementary 

tuning fork 

woodwork 

readers 

ventilating system 

word cards 

supply case 

vocabulary seatwork 

workbench 

supply, fuel 

wall clock 

workbooks 

sweeping compound 

wall maps 

wilting mateiials 

table dishes 

walls and ceiling 

yard, condition 

tables 

wastebasket 

yardstick 


Suggestions for improvement. In this entire program of 
making the school more beautiful, inside and out, there are 
several definite things which any teacher can do with profit 
to herself and to her pupils 

1 The first thing to do is to study the situation and to 
make an inventoiy of property and of conditions A thorough 
examination of the building inside and out, as picviously sug¬ 
gested, will disclose existing needs as points of departure for 
changes. 

2 Clean up everything in building and yard and keep it 
clean, The teacher will probably need to act as the director 
of activities, she will usually be able to secure the co-operation 
of some mothers and of the older pupils 

3 Try to interest the mothers early This can be done through 
a mothers’ meeting No objective for a mothers’ club could be 
more worth while than that of bringing about a moic attractive 
school environment 
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4 You can reslate your old blackboards so they will look 
fresh and be much more serviceable Any rural teachei can do 
this. Consult some catalogue for quantity and land of material 
to use A coat put on Friday afternoon should be dry by Mon¬ 
day You should put on two coats, which can be done m suc¬ 
cessive weeks It is best to use a regular slating brush If 
you use a green shade, tone it down so that it is a neutral, mild, 
very inconspicuous green Rub crayon into the freshly slated 
surface 

5 You can have a box social or some similar function with a 
program during the fall and secure money to buy at least one 
good picture 

6 You can have several committees assist you in keeping 
the room attractive. You may appoint the following for this 
purpose dusting committee, bookcase committee, curtain com¬ 
mittee, blackboard committee, yard committee, stove commit¬ 
tee, and cloakroom committee These committees need not 
serve long, and no child should be compelled to do such work. 

7 If the desks are not arranged as they should be, you can 
change them In order to do this, you should enlist the co¬ 
operation of the board and some of the older boys Desks that 
are not needed should not be permitted to take up desirable 
floor space. They can be stored in some safe place for future 
use when needed 

8. You can look up prices of various pieces of equipment 
which would add to the appearance and the educational service 
of the room and the school Show illustrations to members 
of the board and convince them of the value of what you ask 
for. When the board fully understand the need, they will be 
much more likely to furnish the money. 

9 You can have an adequate bulletin board You can pur¬ 
chase the cork, or a sheet of composition board, or the pine 
boards, and put up the board yourself with the assistance of 
an older boy or two 

10 Through general exercises and m other ways, you can 
interest all your children in beautifying the school. You can 
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instruct them concerning pictures, harmony of colors, the 
beauty of trees and flowers; gradually through the year you 
can develop power of appreciation and mold a public sentiment 
in school and community which will finally demand that the 
old schoolhouse be remodeled and redecorated, if need be, 
during the next vacation 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 Make a complete list and bill (prices and totals) of all the tools, 
supplies, and equipment needed to keep a rural schoolhouso clean and 
neat 

2 How much will it cost to oil the floor of a country schoolhouse 
four times during the year, if the room is 24 feet by 30 feet? What 
special kind of oil should be used? 

3 Find the total cost of two good foot scrapers and one cocoa mat 
about two by three feet. Which do you prefer, a cocoa mat oi a stool 
mat? Why? 

4 If most of the light comes from the east .side in a given school- 
house, m which direction will the chikhcn face? Will the teacher need 
to face any windows? How will you have the curtains m the loienoon? 
In the afternoon? 

5 Obtain several reliable color cards, giving various shades and 
tints of the primary colors Then aiiangc two correct color schemes 
for iural buildings One of the buildings is pooily lighted and the other 
gets an abundance of sunlight 

6 Show that a beautiful school environment constitutes an essential 
part of the child s education Name all the forms, lands, or sources of 
beauty you can think of which can be utilized in a rural school. 
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heating and ventilating the one-room building 

Need for schoolroom ventilation, The continuous physiologic 
need for air needs no proof If all air is cut off, death soon 
results Oxygen is a vital need It is not merely a mallei of 
the lungs but of every organ and cell of the entire body When 
the hemoglobin in the blood stream no longei camcs enough 
oxygen the whole organism suffers The processes of metab¬ 
olism, cell changes, and waste elimination are all dependent 
upon a supply of oxygen The teacher may thmk that her 
pupils are suffering from mental fatigue when she sees certain 
signs duung the latter part of each half-clay session The children 
become restless, fretful, dull, irritable, or peevish Their faces 
are flushed and they show plainly that they are uncomfortable. 
The understanding teacher, however, knows very well that the 
symptoms are due almost wholly to bad ventilation If the 
heater is an unjacketed common stove, the fresh air in the, loom 
is used up very soon after school is m session From then on 
teacher and children are living m and breathing air that is 
stale, dead, malodorous, and laden with a variety of germs, 
some of them entirely capable of producing disease m poisons 
whose resistance is below normal An unventilated schoolroom 
offers the most favoiable conditions for the spread of bad-air 
diseases, especially respiratory infections 

Conclusions of the New York Commission. The most volumi¬ 
nous account of investigations relating to the subject of venti¬ 
lation may be studied m the findings of the New York State 
Commission on Ventilation This commission some years ago 
published an important report on the subject of ventilation m 
school buildings 

For some years the Sub-committee on Ventilation of the 
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Joint Committee on Health Problems of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and the American Medical Association made a 
study of heating and air conditions m schoolrooms, m the hope 
of finding a method which could be lccommendecl to educa¬ 
tional systems Although specific instances of successful ven¬ 
tilation thiough simple direct ways of admitting an were con¬ 
vincing to the members of the committee, they wished to gather 
togethei sufficient evidence to wairant a recommendation of 
the geneial application of the method 

“The essential problems of ventilation relate not so much to 
the regulation of the chemical composition of the air as to 
control of air in zelation to its physical properties ” At the 
piesent time the principles considered of most significance 
relative to schoolroom air and its circulation aie as follows. 

1. The evident evil effects of vitiated air do not seem to bo solely 
dependent upon the absence of oxygen or the presence of carbon dioxide, 
as is commonly believed and often stated in textbooks 

2 Overheating, too much moistme oi humidity, and dead an, 
that is, an not m motion, are found to be the most conspicuous causes 
of the bad physiologic effects upon human beings 

3 Overheating is especially prominent m causing disturbances of 
circulation and producing infections of the respiratory system Even 
a slight excess of temperature tends to produce conditions favorable 
to disease 

4 Ventilation thiough windows, when combined with some system 
of simple giavity exhaust, produces good results In fact, this modified 
window system is found to be the best of all fiom the standpoint of 
health because of the vitalizing quality of fresh outside air 

5, It has not been found that stale air produces harmful results 
pioviclmg it is kept m calculation. Such air, howevoi, contains too 
much moistuie, which is a problem as well as too little moisture There 
is a happy medium between dead, stagnant air and too much motion 
involving drafts 

6 The commission found that a cooler room, with less air move¬ 
ment than is produced by fan ventilation, is more comfoitable and 
more healthful. Fan ventilation involves too high a temperature. 
Overheating characteristic of fan ventilation is detiimental to health; 
this is an exceedingly common condition m public buildings of all 
kinds. 
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7 Schoolroom air should be kept as clean as possible Gases and 
malodors are disagreeable and also often harmful 

8, A temperature of 65° with slight movement of air is better than 
a temperature of 70° with considerable movement of an 

9 In using window ventilation associated with gravity-exhaust 
duets, it is suggested that a large thermometer with a danger signal 
pointed at 68° should occupy a prominent place for the teacher’s 
constant use. 

10 When the temperature out of doors is below 68°, the schoolroom 
temperature should not average above 08° A schoolroom temperature 
that changes from 65° to 70° is bettor than a constant condition. 

The teacher’s good judgment. A rural teacher will not be 
able to operate the heating and ventilating system successfully 
unless she is intelligent, alert, and uses good judgment It will 
be necessaiy for her to understand the basic principles which 
underlie the woilung of the jacketed stove, for every patented 
plant, whether a loom-heater or a furnace m the basement 
below, operates according to the well-recogmzed principles of 
physics In older that the air in the rural schoolroom may be 
about right hour by hour it will be needful for the teacher to 
exercise her stove sense, her temperature sense, and her ail- 
sense By the term sense as used here the author means both 
knowledge and the habit of sensitiveness or alertness relative 
to stove, temperature, and air conditions It is not intended 
that the teacher consult her personal feelings, rather that she 
have the habit of consulting the thermometci, noting the condi¬ 
tion of the fire, whether the fresh and foul air dampers are open, 
and in. other ways blowing and controlling the situation. It 
often happens that girls who are giaduates of high schools and 
of rural-teachei training institutions do not possess that prac¬ 
tical knowledge and experience which enable them to look after 
the heating and ventilating of their rooms as it should be done 

A teacher who has stove sense understands the construction 
of a stove, the function of checks and dampers, the need for 
getting an- up through the grate and the fire bed; she knows 
how to start a fire quickly and effectively Her temperature 
sense is such, if she is alert and watchful, that she will quickly 
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note whether the temperature runs much above or below 68°. 
Moreover, she does not trust to hei feelings, but habitu¬ 


ally and often consults the thermometer, 
ghe does this naturally, with no fuss or 
trouble If she lacks the temperature sense 
or is careless m such matters, the loom will 
either be too hot 01 too cold most of the time 
and the pupils will suffer Her air sense 
makes her conscious of foul air, she knows 
that in a room full of children the air very 
soon gets bad She should occasionally step 
to the door and take a few whiffs of fresh 
air. She will then sense the close, stuffy, 
foul smell when she returns to the room 
The teacher with temperature sense will 
be vigilant as to conditions no matter 
whether she is thm or fleshy, because she is 
intelligent and has formed the habit Of 
course a thin peison unquestionably feels 
cold moie quickly than a fleshy one does, 
a plump peison feels warm more quickly 
than a thin one does. But neither will rely 
on feeling alone, if she has the habit of due 
care for the welfare of all Many rural 
teachers dress much lighter than the pupils, 
this is an important element in the tempera¬ 
ture situation. Many children wear too 



much clothing, some teachers don’t wear 
enough In any case, the tempeiaiure 


Combined smoke¬ 
stack and vent 
flue 


should be kept about 68°, it is not difficult a Stovepipe. 

for all to become habituated to that tem- Cast-uon smokc- 
, stack 

perature c. Vent flue 


Self-explanatory diagrams. The pur- D Wing lcgister 
pose of the diagrams is to show the E ' Sootveilt 


essential parts of the system and to make plain just why 
and how the air circulates, It should be understood that 
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present practice places the vent flue not far from the iresh- 
air intake in a corner of the room, m ordei to secure the most 



Diagram showing construction of the jacketed stove and fresh-air duct 


satisfactory circulation of air m the room Note that there are 
two separate diagrams, one of the stove and the jacket and the 
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other of the combined smokestack and vent flue See that the 
parts of the system are properly assembled m one corner of 
the room, which is the northwest corner in several states, with 
the stovepipe, fresh-air intake, and vent flue pioperly adjusted, 
and that conditions are established for the system to operate 
successfully In many rural schools the smoke flue and the 
foul-air or vent flue are combined This will work satisfactorily 
providing the buck chimney is large enough ancl the smoke¬ 
stack closed tightly at the bottom, so as not to connect with the 
foul-air duct. When the two open freely into each other the 
stove will not draw well on certain days, and of course there 
will be trouble with the soot. In some rural schools a large 
galvanized iron pipe used as the venL flue extends down to 
within a foot of the flooi and up through ceiling and roof The 
warm air of the room heats this foul-air duct, producing a fair 
circulation of air If this foul-air vent is heated directly by hot 
air or hot smoke from the stove, it will work much better, if it 
is connected directly with the smoke flue, it will act as a clamper, 
preventing a good draft The diagrams have been drawn to 
scale so that the relative sizes and pioportions of the vaiious 
parts may be noted. Note the figures giving dimensions The 
parts are lettered and named, the description of them is given 
m the following section Send to the Waterman-Watorbuiy 
Company, and to the Smith System Heating Company, both 
of Minneapolis, for their illustrated descriptive literature, which 
will shed much light on this entire subject of heating and 
ventilation 

Jacketed stove and associated flues. The first item is the 
stove itself, which is usually cylindrical in shape. This stove is 
now made to burn eithm wood or coal It should bo equipped 
with the means for evapoiating plenty of water each day This 
means that the water must be kept steaming if the air is to be 
supplied with enough moisture This is particularly true on 
cold winter days when the temperature outside is much lower 
than in the schoolroom The greater the difference m temper¬ 
ature, the greater the need for evaporating water m the room. 
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The stove is provided with a full set of checks and dampers 
so that the fire can be fully controlled 

Eight inches from the stove a galvanized iron jacket extends 
above it several inches and down to within about eight inches 
of the floor. This jacket is usually lined with asbestos, kept 
in place by an inner lining of strong tm, thus preventing the 
jacket from getting too hot 

The fresh-air intake should be not less than eighteen inches 
m diameter; laiger if over thirty pupils are in the school This, 
too, is made of galvanized iron, and opens into the space between 
the jacket and the stoye It is firmly fastened to the jacket so 
that the joints are airtight This fresh-air intake is now usu¬ 
ally passed through the side of the building, but sometimes 
it comes up under the floor and opens into the jacket from 
below In the latter case the intake should open some distance 
above the lower part of the jacket to prevent cold air from 
blowing over the floor. This fresh-air intake is provided with 
a tight-fitting damper so that the amount of fresh air admitted 
can be fully controlled, especially on windy days As you pass 
by the rural schoolhouse nowadays, you can see this fresh-air 
intake with the outside opening projecting downward It is 
well to have this opening safely covered with a fine wire netting 
to keep out animals, birds, leaves, or dirt 

When the jacketed stove is installed, whether a homemade 
one or preferably one of the several patented designs now on 
the market, it is of the utmost importance to see that adequate 
provision is made for carrying off the smoke and foul air This 
will require a chimney with a large mside passage, piobably 
about 18 inches square—324 square inches It will be best for 
this chimney to extend to the floor so that the foul-air outlet 
can be set flush with the floor in the side of the chimney If 
the chimney does not extend to the floor, but only a few inches 
or feet below the ceiling, a galvanized iron pipe about 18 inches 
in diameter, constituting the vent flue, must tap into the chim¬ 
ney and extend to within about a foot of the floor. The best 
place for the foul-air duct is within a few feet of the jacket 
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so that the air will circulate as much as possible thiough the 
room before passing out of It Most authorities suggest that, in 
case a brick chimney is used, a cast-iron or tale stack be placed 
inside of the chimney to carry off the smoke Cast-lion is 
better than tile, as the latter is liable to crack and cause trouble 
This reaches somewhat bolow the stovepipe hole, and must be 
tightly closed at the bottom It extends to the top of the chim¬ 
ney The stovepipe connects tightly with this smokestack The? 
chimney should reach well above the roof of the building in 
order to secure a good diaft, and it should bo large enough so 
that the foul air can easily escape around the sides of the 
smoke flue If the chimney 
extends to the floor, an ordi¬ 
nary register of adequate 
size—about 20 inches by 16 
inches—must open into it If 
the galvani zed-iron pipe men¬ 
tioned above is used for the 
ventilating duct it must have 
a tightly fitting damper near 
the floor, and the pipe should 
be about 18 inches m diametei. 

Modern cabinet room- 
heaters. Dunng the past few 
yeais various concerns have 
produced hcateis which are 
both ornamental and efficient 
for heating and ventilating 
purposes Instead of the old 
round jacket we now find a 
rectangular cabinet finished 
m a very presentable school- 
furniture brown This cab¬ 
inet jacket with the exterior of walnut-colored vitreous 
enamel harmonizes with the color scheme of the room and 
forms a distinctive part of the good general appearance The 
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Modern square-steel seamless 
heater 

This is a room-licntci and ven¬ 
tilator which looks well and is 
efficient and duiable The walnut 
enamel finish makes the heatei 
ornamental as well as useful 
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enamel coat will not burn, rust, or tarnish. The heater body 
is made of steel and is very durable The stove and jacket are 
furnished complete with an insulated fresh-air intake, foul-air 
register, vent regulator, and smoke pipe It is not difficult to 
install providing there is a chimney of sufficient size reaching 
to the floor The foul air is drawn out through the vent register 
without interfering with the draft. 

Importance of proper installation. It is of vital importance 
that the apparatus be properly installed if it is to work well 
Several plants have been taken out because they would not 
work Either they were not put m properly at the start, or the 
teacher failed to operate the system intelligently, the system 
itself is not usually at fault. It will he the cheapest m the end 
to have the job done by someone who knows just how to do it. 
Sometimes the system fails to work well because there are so 
many air escapes around the doors and windows The building 
must be repaired if good results are to be secured The com¬ 
monest cause of trouble is too small a chimney If the chimney 
is less than 16 inches square, a new one should be built, because 
the chimney is to carry off both the smoke and the foul air 
If a suitable jacketed-stove system is properly installed, it will 
both heat and ventilate the room satisfactorily providing the 
teacher uses good judgment in operating it 

Why the air circulates. When the plant is put m as described 
above, the air will flow m and out of the room as long as there 
is a fire, if both ducts are open The cause for the flow of air is 
the difference m the weight of the cold and the warm air— 
hence the name, gravity system. By heating the foul-air duct 
with the hot smoke, a condition of unbalance is set up, and so 
long as this condition continues the air will circulate When 
the foul-air duct is heated, the air particles are pushed farther 
apart, a given cubic unit of air becomes lighter, the air rises 
and makes room for more air to come into the duct. The hot 
air around the stove inside of the jacket is lighter; the heavier 
cold air coming in from outside pushes the warm air up Or 
if both ducts are closed, the air in the room will circulate through 
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the jacket, the cooler air coming in from below and forcing the 
warm air up. Both fresh- and foul-air ducts should be kept open 
while school is in session 

It is not correct to say that warm air tends to rise, for the 
fact is that when some portion of an is warmed, cooloi air from 
the sides and from below pushes the warm air up. Heated air, 
instead of tending to rise, actually expands in all directions; 
naturally near the suiface of the earth it cannot expand down¬ 
ward very far With a good fire m the stove and the ducts open,, 
a condition of disequilibrium is produced in the air of the room 
Cold air is heavier than warm air and tends to sink, pushing, 
the warmer air up 

No such system null work at all unless the foul-an duet is 
heated or has a volume of warm and rising air in it. It is im¬ 
portant to remember that fact In late spiing and eaily fall 
the system will not give results because there is no fire and 
hence no hot smoke to heat the foul-air duct In some large 
plants the foul-air duct is sometimes heated with a stove placed 
at the bottom of the fine This, of course, cannot be done m a 
rural school. The air m a schoolroom is always much wanner 
near the ceiling than neai the flooi, but as the an strikes the 
walls it becomes cooler and sinks This relatively fresh air is 
breathed by the pupils, becomes contaminated, and being cooler 
than the ail above tends to sink towaids the flooi and to find 
its way to the opening m the foul-air duct The system docs 
not work well when the doors and windows aie open, but the 
rural teacher should air her room out thoroughly and often, 
system or no system 

Can. you start a fire? To start a fire quickly and well you 
must have dry pine kindling and dry wood cut up fine Insist 
that your school board furnish these necessary materials. You 
will be greatly handicapped without them As many young 
teachers seem quite unable to do a good job of stax ting a brisk 
fire quickly, it seems proper to devote some space to the subject: 
First, clean out all the ashes, be sure the ashpan is empty. 
Place some paper, tom or twisted or wadded together, upon the 
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grate Every rural teacher should, have a good stack of old 
newspapers on hand all of the time On the paper place enough 
dry, fine kindling, and on top of this the dry, fine wood Then 
place a few of the larger sticks on top of the finer Light your 
fire from below Now open the damper in the stovepipe and 
the lower slide check, or even the lower door in the stove. 
Close the door and the slide damper above the file If the flues 
are clean you will soon have a good fire Do not let a wood 
fire roar up the chimney too strongly Control it so as not to 
heat the stovepipe too hot, that might be dangerous Add wood 
or other fuel from tune to time as needed, and look at your 
fire occasionally Some persons prefer not to shake all the ashes 
out of the grate before making the fire, but you will probably 
get better results as a rule if you clean off the grate thoroughly 
This discussion has had reference to a wood fire only If hard 
coal is used, all that will be necessary each morning is to thor¬ 
oughly shake the ashes out of the bed of coals, put on fresh 
coal, and open all drafts In the ease of a wood fire, as the wood 
continues burning and chunks of dry wood are added, a good 
bed of live coals will be formed During cold weather such a 
bed of coals should cover the grate during the daytime. Whether 
wood or coal is burned, the air must have fiec access up through 
the grate and burning fuel The stove, the pipe, and the chim¬ 
ney should be kept clean m order that the draft may be good 
Sometimes failure to keep the room 'warm is due to the ac¬ 
cumulation of ashes and soot. The ashes should never be al¬ 
lowed to pile up, as this may result in warping and permanently 
damaging the grate If soft coal is used, the wood fire should 
be well started before coal is put into the stove; otherwise it 
takes too long to warm the room 

u Manipulation of dampers. The teacher must understand that 
opening a slide check below the file always causes a draft and 
makes the fire burn Opening a slide check above the fire, 
either m the stove door or in the stovepipe, checks the fire. 
The fire can also be checked by a damper m the stovepipe Do 
not confuse damper m the stovepipe with slide check m the 
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pipe. When the dampei handle is parallel to the stovepipe, the 
dampei permits a draft, and when the handle is at right angles 
to the stovepipe, the draft is checked In the morning when 
starting the file of couise all the draft possible should be given; 
it is usually better to open the lower door of the stove to give 
plenty of draft, being careful, however, to watch and control 
the fire There should also be a good damper both in the fresh- 
and foul-air ducts If the chimney extends to the fiooi, instead 
of a dampei there will be a wing register, which can bo adjusted 
to any desired angle On wmcly clays when the wind comes 
from the side on which the fresh-air intake enters the building, 
the dampei in this fresh-aar pipe should be partly closed 

Value of window ventilation. No matter whether theie is a 
heating and ventilating system or not, every window in a i ural 
school building should open freely both at top and bottom, and 
there should be suitable catches so that the windows can be 
left open for longer 01 shorter periods and to such an extent 
as the teacher may determine It needs to be clearly under¬ 
stood, however, that if there is an adequate jacketed-stove ar¬ 
rangement, the system will not operate pioperly with currents 
of air coming m and going out of the windows Nevertheless, 
there is nothing to prevent the windows being opened at noon 
and at the two recesses while the children are out of doors, 
They should always be shut m time so that the room is com¬ 
fortably warm when the children come in to take their seats. 

When theie is no ventilating system, as is probably the case 
in a large number of rural sclioolhouses, the teacher will need 
to use the window ventilation a great deal, but every effort 
must be made to prevent drafts of cold air from blowing directly 
on the pupils No doubt foul air is deadly enough, but drafts 
are often dangerous, and teaeheis must look out for them Ev¬ 
ery window can easily be fitted with a six-inch pine board, 
planed and painted; this board should be as long as the width 
of the window On cold, wmdy days it will be sufficient to set 
the board m so that all the space is closed, permitting air to 
come in between sashes only But on milder days on the windless 
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side of the building the boards can be set at an angle, thus 
permitting moie air to enter There are now on the market 
cloth window ventilators, capable of being adjusted to windows 
of varying width. These are made of fine-mesh, strong cloth 
and should last a long time They are the means of supplying 
fresh air without drafts or dust and are useful wheie a constant 
circulation of fresh air is needed, which is the case m all ruial 
scboolhouses not provided with a ventilating system These 
ventilators are not expensive and one for each window would 
be desnable 

It is possible to have a thin board about six inches wide 
attached to the upper sash in such a way that the current of 
air will be deflected toward the ceiling when the window is 
open a few inches, preventing the cold air from dropping upon 
the children’s heads. This strip of board must equal the width 
of the window m length, it can either be adjusted by means of a 
cord and a pulley, or it can be fitted with spnng hinges so as 
to operate automatically But no matter whethei the teacher 
has hoards both at the top and bottom or not, the room should 
be thoroughly aned out whenever necessary; this means three 
or four times during the day In every rural school there 
should be a window committee to open and close the windows 
under the teacher’s direction 

Need for enough moisture. In most rural schoolhouscs m the 
cold winter months the air is very dry, the relative humidity 
getting as low as 25 per cent The relative humidity out of 
doors on a cold, damp January day may be as high as 85 per 
cent, but when this an is heated m the schoolroom its volume 
is so increased that the relative humidity is gieatly reduced. 
Breathing such air is injurious to children A. dry air produces 
dry, cracked tissues of the nose, mouth, and throat; these form 
lodging places for germs. Such dry mucous surfaces are more 
liable to disease than tissues which are kept normally moist 
II no means are taken to introduce moisture into schoolroom 
air, it becomes as dry as Sahara Connected with every good 
system at the present time is found a good-sized humidifier, 
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which should be kept well filled with water all day Several 
quarts oi even gallons should be evaporated on cold days, but 
too much humidity is also haimful Remember that heating 
air tends to dry it just as heat dries anything else A committee 
should keep the humidifier filled in winter weather 

Summary of suggestions and cautions It will pay any teacher 
who is responsible for the effective operation of the heating 
and ventilating plant to read and heed the following. 

I, Make a thorough study of the entire system to find out exactly 
how it works Procure the illustrations, diagrams, and directions from 
the manufacturing company and then carefully analyze the whole 
problem 

2 Bear in mmd that any system, no matter how perfect, requires 
watchful, intelligent care in operating it from day to day. 

3 Be sure that all dampers and check drafts are m good working 
order 

4. See to it that the chimney and the stovepipe are thoroughly 
cleaned early in the fall 

5 Do not allow any accumulation of ashes in the ashpan, Clean 
out every day Otherwise there will not only be a poor draft, but the 
grate will be likely to get warped and permanently damaged 

6. The gravity system will not work unless there is free and ade¬ 
quate circulation of air. See that flesh air is entering the jacket and 
foul air leaving the room at all tunes 

7 Have at least one accurate thermometer, two will be better. 
Do not hang these on the outer walls Suspend them about five or 
six feet from the floor. Appoint a trustworthy pupil to record the 
temperature frequently and to keep it not below 05° or above 70°. 

8. Appoint one pupil to keep the humidifier filled, especially in 
cold weather 

9 Try to have a full outfit of window board ventilators and also 
a few of the cloth ventilators Appoint a pupil for each window, to 
regulate window ventilation 

10 See that the room is flushed with fresh air at all intermissions. 
The pupils should of course put on their coats and wraps and keep 
them on until the room is warmed again Dead an in a room will not 
support combustion well 

II. Do not consult only your own feelings as to temperature or 
the need for fresh air. Habitually do what you know is right. Consult 
the thermometer. 
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12. Insist upon having a plentiful supply of kindling and small 
sticks of dry hard wood for starting fires 

13 Different tactics are needed for burning wood, soft coal, hard 
coal, or gas Master the necessary techniques. 

14. Don’t poke the fire and don't shake the grate too much during 
the day 

15 If you have trouble or difficulties, find out the reasons or the 
causes, and then act accordingly 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. Make a neat diagram of the jacketed-stove system, label the 
parts, and explain how it works. 

2. Explain exactly why the foul-air duet must be heated. Draw a 
diagram showing air particles near together and farther apart How 
is the foul-au duct heated? 

3. Draw a diagram showing the necessaiy airangement when the 
chimney does not extend to the ground. 

4. Draw a diagram to show the cast-iron stack mentioned in the 
description of the system Why must it be tightly closed at the bottom? 
Indicate a place m your diagiam for taking out soot 

6 State the underlying principles upon which the successful opera¬ 
tion of a heating and ventilating system is based 

6 Tell exactly how you would have some of your older boys work 
out the window-board project Compute the cost of fitting good boards 
into the bottom of six windows 

7 What is the cause of the movement of air in a schoolroom? Com¬ 
pare to the circulation of air produced by a bonfire, as shown m this 
illustration • 
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8. Make a diagrammatic sketch of a rural school building which has 
a good basement with a furnace Show the frcsh-air intake and the 
foul-air outlet Indicate the location of registers Show that a furnace is 
essentially the same as a stove with a jacket See the article m the 
World Book Encyclopedia (1935) on '‘Heating and Ventilation.” Why 
do we use the term yramtv system,? 
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REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER'S READING 
AND STUDY 

1, Andress, J Mace-M/i Education m Rural Schools, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1919 

2 Ayres, M , Williams, J, F, and Wood, T, D -Healthful Schools, 
Houghton MifM Company 1918 
g Eells, H L, Moeller, H, C, and Swain, C C - Rural School 
Management, Charles Scribner’s Sons 1924 
i Lowtii, F J "The Country Teacher at Foifc, The Macmillan 
Company 1930 

5 Salisbury, Albert-Moo! Management, Row, Peterson, and 
Company 1911 

6, Wilhnson, W D—M School Management , Silver, Burdett 
and Company 1917. 

Teacheis and students may write to the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D C, and to the American Medical Association, 
535 N, Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, for instructive information. The 
Smith System Heating Company and the Wateiman-Waterbury Com¬ 
pany, both of Minneapolis, will send free descriptive and useful liter¬ 
ature. 
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PLAY SUPERVISED AND UNSUPERVISED 

Significance of play. An increasing number of thinking persons 
see m piay a wise provision of nafcuie for the development of the 
human race It docs not require much study oi the play activ¬ 
ities of children to see a close connection between the character 
and the extent of the child’s play and the soit of life he leads 
when he glows to manhood The playing of the child prepares 
m an important way for the working of the adult The natural¬ 
ness, the freedom, the spontaneity of play are vital elements in 
the development of personality During all the years up to and 
through the teens, the child needs recreation, play, and the play 
spirit in his life, if he is to gxow into complete and efficient adult¬ 
hood 

Ail interested, competent teacher can do much to make up 
for lack of opportunities in the child's home Many country 
homes aie rather dreary places from the child's point of view 
The interest is largely in woik The children do not get much 
sympathy, play is not given much encouragement. But the 
spirit of recreation and wholesome amusement is needed m 
country districts as much as in. urban centers Social abilities 
should be cultivated in all possible ways Here a capable teachei 
can help the entire community greatly. Boys and girls often 
leave the farm because country life is so lacking m the means 
for gratifying their natural, human desires School children 
desire to play, but often they do not know how to play The 
teacher needs to teach games as much as she needs to teach 
anything. At all intermissions children should engage m vig¬ 
orous play so as to counteract the evil effects of bad postures 
and of the nervous strain, of artificial, routine, and fatiguing 
school exercises One of the rural teacher’s many accomplish- 

134 
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ments should be the ability to play many games herself, If 
•«ath this peisonal skill she is able and willing to direct and 
supervise her children, she can do much to prepare them for 
happier living 

Play a basis for education. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that the child is educated through play Were it not for the 
development of mind and body which results from play, the 
teacher would have little or no basis for her woik in the school. 
When the child enters school at six years of age, thiough the 
varied activities of play he has built up his brain and the rest of 
his body, so that the teacher, utilizing this foundation which 
nature has furnished, can carry on her teaching processes, Of 
course physical, mental, and moral development go forward 
hand-in-hand; we have only to observe childien in play to see 
how their lives are being changed m these three ways each day 
by their spontaneous reactions to their environment 

Play and health—physical development. Play develops the 
heart and lungs, upon the proper growth and development of 
these organs very much of the success and happiness of the grown 
man or woman will depend There is probably moie danger of 
underexercise than of overexercise m the play of childhood and 
youth, although of course both extremes should be avoided If 
for many years a child fails to secure sufficient out-of-door exer¬ 
cise in the fresh air and sunlight, the chances are that this lack 
can never be made up, no matter what may be done later. 

In this country millions of people are in ill-health all of the 
time; a good pait of this illness may be directly traceable to lack 
of normal play during the growing years of life. Now that we 
require children to go to school eight or nine months of the year, 
it behooves school authorities to see to it that the school environ¬ 
ment is wholesome and health-building instead of the opposite. 
Rural school children need directed play as much as their city 
cousins, as a means to the symmetrical development of the 
muscular system. A normal nervous system responsive to the 
needs of the individual and a vigorous circulation of rich blood 
are also developed and promoted by proper play. 
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Play a moral safeguard. Innocent play is a moral safeguard 
because it affords a natural, harmless outlet for that excess of 
energy and spirit which might otherwise be used m harmful and 
even dangerous forms of expression Natuial play affords a 
much-needed safety valve for the youth of our land; crime has 
decreased always uniformly where pioperly supervised play has 
been introduced to counteract the evil tendencies of the idle, 
loafing gang When children and youths can find outside, ob¬ 
jective interests and aims to take the place of a morbid sub¬ 
jectivity of mind and spirit, a wholesome moral atmosphere 
and true moral development are always the results Every care¬ 
ful observer has noted the good effects of well-conducted games 
and sports Even m state prisons the value of a safety valve in 
the form of baseball and other games has been recognized and 
successfully worked out. A rural teacher who knows how to be a 
good leader can do much to promote the moral health of children 
through well-planned and well-diieeted play 

Analysis of moral development. It will be useful to note some 
of the moral, social, and intellectual qualities which are de¬ 
veloped by play The long list mcludes the following- self- 
control, perseverance, obedience, unselfish regard for the other 
fellow, initiative, leadership, alertness, coolness, wanness, good 
judgment, and co-opeiation 

Self-control This quality is necessary for success m almost 
any game, as also m the game of Me Without self-contr6l but 
little progress can be expected In playing ball a loss of temper, 
for example, is fatal Many a baseball pitcher’s skill for an 
entire game has been lost because of a distracting mental 
upset of some sort, which enough self-control would have pre¬ 
vented 

Good judgment. The best players are, other things being 
equal, those who use the best judgment Judgment is an intel¬ 
lectual quality, but it contains a moral element Judgment is 
needed in all situations in life. It is slowly built up as a result of 
working and playing in many situations demanding a variety of 
interpretations and reactions To be a player or a citizen of good 
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judgment is to merit and to icceive the piaise of the group or 
of the community 

Obedience The spirit of true obedience and the readiness to 
obey aie essential qualities of the most effective citizenship. 
Such obedience is learned on the playground, particularly if the 
play is pioperly supervised. The child understands that he 
cannot expect a place m the game unless he conforms to the 
rules and obeys the leader 01 captain As he does not wish to 
lose his place, he obeys, even though he may be disobedient 
elsewhere, for a time, until he sees the fundamental need for 
obedience m all the relations of life 

Co-operation Teamwork is needed in modem civilization; 
it is needed among country people, who often find such co¬ 
operation difficult because they were not trained to it in child¬ 
hood and youth Group games cannot succeed without the 
spirit and the method of co-operative endeavor Children need 
to learn to subordinate selfish peisonal internets to the good of 
the social body Such training m unselfish co-operation makes 
for the highest and best type of citizenship—a type greatly to 
be desired m our day and age 

Initiative This means both the ability to start and the 
habit of starting new undertakings or enterprises and of carrying 
them on to successful termination without being told or con¬ 
trolled by any outside foice or authority Country boys and 
girls are often lacking in initiative because they have been too 
much unclei the artificial domination of paient or teacher They 
need the opportunity of the playground for initiative and free¬ 
dom in individual activity Play assists greatly m placing a child 
upon his own responsibility, where he must choose for him¬ 
self his goal or purpose and the means of accomplishing or 
realizing it. 

Unselfishness Play affords plenty of opportunity for children 
to think of one another, especially of those who are weak and 
cannot do everything which a normal child can do In every 
school there are childien who for one reason or another aie 
“picked on” and mistreated in various ways It is the teaehei’s 
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business to see that bullying is discontinued and that the bully 
gets what is rightly coming to him—righteous retribution 
The teacher needs to know what is going on outside, it is very 
unwise to permit injustice to continue day after day It is 
training m had citizenship The wiongs of the playgiound may 
well serve as objective material for practical civics One of the 
lessons of government should be that the strong shall protect, 
rather than exploit or abuse, the weak 
Aleitness. Success in life demands alertness, quickness, 
promptness of response, the ability to decide and to act quickly; 
games teach and tram children m this quality, loi the game itself 
is impossible without nimbleness of wit The slow thinkers are 
pushed aside, left behind, 01 defeated because of then slowness 
A normal child soon learns the lesson that he must “speed up” 
if he is to hold his own So he frees and quickens his mental and 
physical machinery, and develops Aeeciful skill m running, dodg¬ 
ing, or m throwing the ball This alertness is earned over into 
the work of the school, the better moral fiber, along with the 
development of intellectual acumen, results m greater pi ogress 
in school work 

The teacher’s part in play. The character and the extent of 
the play in a ruial school will be determined by the anus, the 
standaids, and the spirit of the teacher That the teacher has 
responsibility m the matter of play as well as m the teaching of 
geography, for example, becomes appaient as soon as the place 
and the function of play in education are understood. When the 
teacher understands that play is not only recreative but also 
educative and that the advancement of her pupils is m large 
degree dependent upon the kind and the amount of playing 
they do, play will occupy a laigei place m her plans and pro¬ 
grams. As aunatter of fact, play in the best schools is a regular 
part of the curriculum and receives daily attention with the 
other educative procedures 

The rural teacher should know how to play the ordinary 
games, she should go out on to the playground with the children 
at noon and recesses during at least a portion of such pcnods 
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eveI y c i a y, By talcing part in the play of her pupils the teacher 
will be using the ounce of prevention in matters of management, 
for frequently there is no small amount of mischief and evil 
which may go on at intermissions 

Supervised play. Supervision docs not mean interfering with 
the rights of flic children. It does not mean thwarting them 
in their natural, spontaneous activities It does not mean 
making their play any less enjoyable The right sort of super¬ 
vision is not meddlesome, rather it allows for the free expression 
of the child’s play spirit. Supervision is the unostentatious, 
kindly directing of playground activities into channels which 
are most worth while because purposeful, bettor eo-oidinated, 
and bettei calculated to pioduce tiue educational results Su¬ 
pervision is unquestionably needed, when children are left 
wholly to themselves, they do not vaiy then play gicatly and 
they aie quite likely to engage m play which involves very little 
if any educational value. One of the very best results of the 
teachei’s pioscnce on the playground and of her active participa¬ 
tion in the games is the salutaiy effect upon the pupils and thus 
upon the school Thus the teachei protects herself and promotes 
her own welfare In several states the rural teacher is expected 
to spend a poition of the noon houi m supervision of the play¬ 
ground. By exercising wise control she prevents disorder, secures 
fair play, and furthers honest and honorable co-operation, all of 
which are important in developing the good citizen. 

Group games. It should bo the. teacher’s constant mm and 
effort to have as many children play as possible. There should 
be the maximum number of active participants and the min¬ 
imum number of passive spectatois In order to bring this about 
the teacher must see to it that the good and the poor players are 
mixed A good plan is to appoint two leaders who will choose 
the members of their respective groups Then these groups may 
contend against each other for the day or the week, as desned 
For example, in the broad jump the total number of feci jumped 
by one group will be compared with the total of the other group; 
if each side has both good and poor jumpers the contest will bo 
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fair and interesting This plan of playing group against group 
can be used m several kinds of games and sports 
The playground. Many, piobably most, rural school grounds 
are entirely inadequate both as to size and the nature of the 
plot of ground on which the house stands It is quite common 
to find a school yaid of less than an acre; it often seems that the 



Courtesy oj State Department oj Public Instruction, Madison, Wis 

Revised plan for adequate school grounds 

54 yards by 90 yards—approximately one acre 


poorest land in the district had been selected for the site The 
school lot is often small, rough, and altogether unfitted for a 
playground It may be nothing more than a gullied, uneven, 
stony hillside, good for nothing except possibly a sheep pasture 
There is no place to play the ordinary games, and as foi a base¬ 
ball diamond, that is entirely out of the question Purely mer¬ 
cenary motives must have governed the selection of the site 
Fortunately, there are numerous exceptions to the above rather 
dark picture The site should be not less than two acres m ex¬ 
tent, so that there will be ample space for a baseball diamond 
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and room on the sides for other games The building should be 
get far enough to the front of the grounds, so that, while allowing 
for a good lawn on the side toward the road, there will also be 
plenty of 100 m in the rear for the playground. The surface 
should be even and free from stones It will not be a difficult 
task for the children to clear off all the smaller stones and pieces 
of wood If the school board and other taxpayers of the district 
look after the heavy work, suicly the teacher and the children 
with rakes and hoes can take caie of the job of keeping the 
grounds clean This is a legitimate way m which to use some 
school time 

There should be no trees to obstruct the play. A tree for a 
base in playing ball is hardly the proper thing The suitable 
place for trees is along the sides or peihaps foi ornamental pur¬ 
poses on the lawn m front, surely not on the playground itself. 
There should be a well-rooted sod, thick and capable of with¬ 
standing the wear and tear which the children will give it 

If the grounds are fenced, there should be some easy way of 
getting thiough the fence m the rear, perhaps by means of a 
stile, so that a ball can be quickly recovered without danger 
to the child 01 to the fence No walks should run diiectly across 
the playground, at least not diagonally across, the walks to the 
outbuildings can just as well run along the side or rear fence, 
The play space should be as unobstructed as possible Seesaws, 
volleyball posts, swings, giant strides, or turning bans should not 
be placed m the middle of the grounds, but quite near to and 
running parallel to the fences 

Playground apparatus, (a) Conditions and needs It is much 
more common now than a decade ago to find various pieces of 
apparatus foi play on rural school grounds. It is not unusual 
at the present time to see swings, seesaws, giant strides, children 
are now playing volleyball and tcthcibnll m many schools, as 
well as baseball, the old standby. There are still too many 
schools with little or no equipment, but great gains have been 
made m the past twenty years Sometimes pool judgment has 
been shown m the selection of appaiatus. A cheap quality has 
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often been purchased, this has caused more or less trouble, m 
some cases actually endangering the lives of the children Many 
schools have homemade apparatus, some of it strong, well- 



Caurlesy of the Ever Wear Mfq Co , Springfield, 0 

The merry-whirl for everyone 
A well-built, safe moiry-whirl is a good investment 


made, and attractive m appeal ance, but a good deal of it is not 
built right and is more or less unsightly “Every school should 
have some equipment, hut the teachei must not feel that her 
responsibility is lessened, for there is no virtue in the apparatus 
itself It is only one means to an end Swings and teeters will 
not create in a child a spirit of fair play or teamwork, perhaps 
not even the play sprut The apparatus should supplement, not 
take the place of, organized play ” Nevertheless, it remains 
true that while childreh can play many games with little or no 
equipment, the swing, the slide, the giant stride, and the sand- 
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bm will add greatly to the play situation and assist the rural 
teacher to solve the play problem, especially with the smaller 
pupils 

(b) Elements which determine selection When the question of 
what to buy or make m the way of apparatus is up for con¬ 
sideration, the number of pupils, the ages and sizes of pupils, 
and the piobablc use of the equipment should be given due 
weight. It is a fact that in many ruial schools most of the 
pupils are in the first four grades; they arc primary children 
and will not be able to play basketball, for example As K C. 
Richmond suggests in Ins bulletin, basketball was at one time 
all the go and school grounds were fitted out with the posts and 
baskets, which were used but little or not at all because there 
were no children old enough to use them Swings and seesaws 
will be used by small children, but not basketball or tennis 
courts In the selection of apparatus it usually will pay to get a 
first-class quality of matenal, if not, indeed, the veiy best It 
will be a good investment to get a first-class playground ball, 
covered with hoisehide. It is unsafe to buy a cheap slide or a 
cheap giant stride Some homemade giant stiicles are no doubt 
safe, and some are a menace to the lives of the children 

(c) What to get . Richmond in his bulletin on Rural School 
Playgrounds and equipment, 1 wntes as follows: 

“ The following equipment for the average one-room country 
school is suggested two playground baseball bats; one pair 
of jumping standards, one sand pile; two seesaws; two swings, 
one turning bar; one volleyball, net, and posts; six beanbags 
for indoor use, one Games for the Playground, Home, School, and 
Gymnasium, by Jessie H Bancroft, published by The Macmil¬ 
lan Company 

“The preceding list includes the essential minimum equip¬ 
ment and apparatus that should be placed in every school 
though other equipment might be added A larger selection 
might well include these additional articles. One giant stride, 

'Richmond, K Cooil —Rural School Playgrounds and Equipment, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D C 




Courtesy of the Ever Wear Mfff Co , Spring field, 0 

Smaller pupils always like the seesaws 


The equipment which any school possesses will depend upon 
the ideas and ideals of the teacher, her eneigy and leadership, 
and the public, progressive spirit of the taxpayers and the 
board The aveiage district can have and will have what it 
needs and wants very much 

(d) Sandbin o? sand ‘pile This is one of the easiest things to 
provide and one of the best, especially for the smaller children 
A. sand table inside and a sandbin outside should be considered 
essentials This bin should be about eight by twelve feet, built 
with ten-inch planks and with a ten-inch board around the 
sides for table and seats No doubt the lumber and sand could 
be furnished by people in the district. This sandbin may best 
be placed under a tree in a comer of the grounds out of the way. 
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wood and rope arc used they should be inspected frequently to 
see that they are in good condition. The swings will be used a 
great deal by the smaller children and sometimes by the older 
ones The teacher should instruct the children m the use of 
the swing, and caution them not to stand up or get m the wav 
when the swing is moving The seat boards should be ten inches 
wide and about two feet long The rope should be of such length 
that the boards come about two feet above the ground The 
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best way to attach the seat board is by means of boles through 
the board for the two lopes, one on each end. Examine the 
ropes frequently to detect flaws. 

(/) The gtant stride The giant stiide is one of the safest and 
most useful of all playground equipments, providing it is prop¬ 
erly and strongly built It can be homemade; or if funds are 
available, a first-class piece of apparatus can be purchased at a 
reasonable figure Buy one with ball bearings The essentials 
for a giant stride are a pole, a wheel, and enough inch rope. A 
hickory pole about sixteen feet long and eight inches m diam¬ 
eter will answer the purpose A discarded wagon or machine 
wheel should be used, if it is strong and able to stand the strain 
This wheel should be mounted on top of the pole so as to rotate 
freely, The pole ought to be set solid four feet or more in the 
ground—better, m concrete Six ropes may be securely fastened 
to the wheel and should come down not far from the ground 
with loops or knots as far up as the children can reach. Rope 
ladders are better The giant stride is a very good substitute 
for the merry-go-round. Children delight m swinging out and 
around, sometimes jumping, sometimes off their feet. This is 
good exercise for children of various ages. 

(i g ) Jumping outfit Children like both the long jump and 
the high jump For the long jump a pit is needed, for the high 
jump standards are necessary to avoid guessmg. Both the pit 
and the standards can be made by older boys under the teacher’s 
direction For the pit, the earth needs to be dug out for about 
fifteen feet, and six or eight inches of sand or sawdust placed 
in the bottom This makes a soft landing surface. It is well to 
provide a jump or “take-off” board also A pair of standards 
consists of uprights firmly fastened to broad bases. The up¬ 
rights need holes an inch apart m which to place pegs for sup¬ 
porting the string or crosspiece The two uprights should also 
be marked off m feet. The pit and the standards will afford the 
means for unlimited play and exercise. 

(h) Coaster slide Slides can be purchased at prices ranging 
all the way from fifty or sixty dollars to twice as much Children 
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use the slide very much and enjoy it The wear on the clothing 
is not so great as some people think The slide should be well 
built with nonrust steel bottoms, hand rails, and all other 
parts well constructed Several children will use one slide, 



Courtesy of the Ever Wear Mja Co , iSprinyfield, 0 

Children enjoy this wave slide It is portable 


going down one after the other with little commotion, oi quar¬ 
reling The slide is not so dangezous as the swing or the seesaw. 
A good slide is a good investment. Get a thoroughly good slide 
or don't buy any at all 

Any rural teacher can procure illustrations and prices from 
school supply houses and manufacturers See also the ref ei ences 
at the end of this chapter The best equipment is now built in 
accordance with the recommendations of the committee on 
standard specifications for the construction of playground 
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apparatus, appointed by the National Recreation Association, 
New York City 

How to get equipment. In some districts money to buy play¬ 
ground equipment will be set aside m the annual levy at the 
school meeting If the taxpayers and the board see the value of 
play and the need for equipment, the problem is simple enough 
It may be, however, that the teacher will need judiciously to 
educate the people of the district up to the point where the 
funds will be forthcoming She can often do this through the 
children, or by means of a mother's meeting where she can 
courteously and wisely present the facts and the arguments 
In some districts it will be possible to have some of the apparatus 
made by the older boys or by the men of the district If sufficient 
interest is created, a great deal of assistance will be rendered in 
this way Such interest may sometimes grow out of an evening 
school entertainment and community “get-together.” At such 
a time some good speaker may present the cause of play so 
convincingly and appealingly that interest and co-operation 
will be secured The proceeds of a box social, or some similar 
function, may be used to buy equipment The author has known 
rural teachers to take in as high as $75 00 m one evening In 
some cases teachers have secured funds by having pupils make 
and sell various articles at a school fair or bazaar How far 
shall we go in buying school equipment with entertainment, 
box-social, or pie-supper money? What is the distinction be¬ 
tween luxuries and necessities? What was once considered a 
luxury may now be a necessity. Playground equipment should 
be classed with school essentials 

Ball games. Nearly all children like to play ball There is 
a general perennial interest in ball games. Every rural school 
should have enough good balls and bats to supply the needs of 
the pupils 

(a) Playground baseball. Although baseball is our national 
game, it is hardly possible to play the regulation game in a 
rural school because it will usually be impossible to make up the 
two nines The attendance is relatively too small, the pupils 
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are of all ages from five up to fifteen. However, with the larger 
and softer playground ball it is entirely possible to play a game 
with fewer players on a side. Very often some of the oldei 
girls become excellent playeis, even excelling some of the boys. 
In most schools all but the piimary childien can play the game 
The pitcher tosses the ball; as it is soft, the children do not fear 
it. No gloves are needed Since the ball is laigc and is tossed 
and not thrown swiftly, it is easier to hit; thus more runs are 
made, adding much to the pleasure and the exorcise This game 
gives a chance for organized, co-operative play, which is better 
social training A soft 14-mch 01 16-mcli ball with a strong 
well-sewed horselnde cover is used The bases aie sacks of sand. 

(b) One old cat This is a fine game for girls as well as boys 
A soft playground ball is used Four or moie can play at the 
game The players comprise the pitchei, the catcher, the bat¬ 
ter, and as many fielders as desired or available The batters 
do not run bases When the pupils come out on the playground 
at intermission, one cries out “my first bat," and is the first 
batter. In the same way others become catcher, pitcher, first 
fielder, second fielder, and thus down the hue In playing, if a 
fly ball is caught, if the ball is caught on the thud stuke, or if a 
foul ball is caught on the fly, or on the fiist bound, then the 
batter is out If a third strike is not caught, then the batter is 
given three more strikes When a striker is out, tlie catcher 
becomes batter, the pitcher becomes catcher, the first fielder 
becomes pitcher, and so on The batter who goes out becomes 
the last fielder Sometimes the game is varied by having the 
batter run to a base and back to home plate when he strikes a 
fair ball In making this run, the batter is out if the pitcher 
or catcher or some other player leaches the home plate with 
the ball before he does. One old cat is lots of fun, and children 
rarely tire of it. 

Teacher and children can easily learn to play other ball 
games, such as volleyball and dodge ball by studying the direc¬ 
tions m a good manual or by learning from someone who knows 
the games. 
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Township and county playdays. 1 The county playday, first 
held m the fall but later in June each year, is the finale of pre¬ 
liminary township playdays held m May The county playday 
is held at the county-seat fair grounds and is attended by several 
thousand persons. 

Township playdays afford opportunity for competition in¬ 
volving both children and adults m athletic events and in other 
contests "The school-district team that wins first honors m a 
given event at the township playday represents its township in 
the mtertownship competition at the county playday 
Of 135 one- and two-room school districts m 18 townships 
that held playdays the first year at least 120 participated, while 
69 different districts won first honors in one or more events. 
There are 150 such districts m this county of 20 townships 
At the township playdays pennants displaying the township 
colors aie provided by the local playday organizations as 
awards to the districts that score the largest number of points 
in the day’s events Honor ubbons are awarded to individual 
members of teams that score first, second, and third places m 
each event. The offering of prizes by merchants or othei com¬ 
mercial concerns is discouraged, as it is felt that the playdays 
should be sponsored mainly by the people of the school districts 
and that the prize-winning element should be kept m the back¬ 
ground. The principal deviation fiom this rule m one case was 
in connection with the kite tournaments, for which prizes were 
furnished by a daily newspaper This newspaper, which spon¬ 
sored a good tunes club with branches m all of the rural schools 
of the county, originated the fate-contest plans, and furnished 
directions for kite making to the schools 
The central idea of the county playdays is to get everybody 
to do some playing For this reason events for school pupils 
and those for adults are carried out simultaneously, while a 
committee entertains the children under school age with cucle i 
games or storytelling While adults are using one kind of 
equipment, school pupils are using a different kind. When 

1 This section was originally prepared by Florence Blown Hydo. 
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any equipment is not m use tor a scheduled event, it is available 
for impromptu games that any group wish to engage m 

Not to exceed an houi is allotted for a musical and literal y 
program by school pupils or other talent, immediately following 
the dinner A few townships raise money to hire a band, but 
those that do not go to this expense seem to have moio xosfc 
for the playday games and contests It is found that a refresh¬ 
ment stand m charge of a volunteei committee nets enough 
profit to pay for pennants and individual badges and to meet 
oth’er small expenses In ono case the stand operated at tlio 
county playday returned a piofit of $85 00 the lust year, 
which, with a $3 00 assessment on each township, piovidcd a 
fund sufficient to pay all expenses In each succeeding year 
expenses have been met with little difficulty County playday 
trophies were wooden shields finished in mahogany with silver 
letteimg designating the lionois won and the names of team 
members These shields weie awarded to twenty-two different 
districts 

The competitive events are largely planned with the idea 
of team play, thus giving the little fellow a chance to do his 
bit to help his school win Small schools aio cneoiuaged to 
compete with laiger schools through a system of dividing the 
points scored by the school eniollment Two age groups are 
found sufficient for the lelay laces and jumping lclay, the 
dividing age being eleven years In the boys’ jumping relay 
file total jumps of all the boys aie added, which gives the short 
jump of the little fellow a chance to help his team win In the 
girls' baseball throw, the distance of each girl’s tlnow is added 
to the score of her side, and the total determines the winning 
team 

The basket dinner is usually planned by a committee com¬ 
posed of one woman from each district; it is served cafeteria 
style The most expeditious arrangement is a hollow square 
made with tables or planks and having the complete menu 
assembled on each of the four sides, thus making it possible to 
serve four lines of hungry folks at the same time 
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The athletic events The program of athletic events and other 
contests carried out at one county playday, including the pre¬ 
scribed size of teams participating, was as follows. 

FORENOON 

A. School Pupils’ Events 

Playground Ball Tournament— Kite Tournament— 

9 to 11 (5 to 10 boys and girls) (One boy or girl who won first 

Boys’ Horse Shoe Tournament— honors in kite flying in each age 

11 to 12 (2 boys) division at township playday) 

B Adult Events 

Men’s Volleyball—9 to 10 30 Men’s Horse Shoe Tournament 
(4 to 6 men) 10 30 to 12 30 (2 men) 

Women’s Corner Ball—9 to 10 30 Women's Potato Relay Race— 

(6 women) (4 women) 

Dinner served 12,00 to 1 00 

Community Singing and Short Address 1 00 to 1 30 

AFTERNOON 

A. School Pupils' Events 

Volleyball—1 30 to 3 00 Girls’ Baseball Throw (4 girls) 

(4 to 5 boys or girls) 25-yard Relay—3 30 to 4 00 

Jumping Relay-—3 00 to 3 30 50-yard Relay—3 30 to 4 00 
(4 boys with girls making up (4 boys or girls) 
the quota if necessary) Boys’ Centipede Race—4 00 to 

4.15 (4 boys) 

B. Adult Events 

Men’s Kitten Ball—1 30 to 3 30 Men’s Sack Relay—3 30 to 4 00 
(5 to 10 men) (4 men) 

Women’s Playground Ball— Women's Nail Driving— 

1,30 to 3 30 (5 to 10 women) (1 woman at a time) 

How playdays were organized in the foregoing case. The 

committee for township playdays drew representatives from 
each district lor committees on grounds, games, dinner, program, 
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stand, and reception or invitations The games committee had 
a subchairman in charge of each event 

The work of organization was done under the direction of a 
county Y. M C A secretary, who started the township play- 
days as a form of community service Equipment for all events 
was furnished by the YM C A, with the secretary at hand to 
assist in carrying through the day's program. 

Township and county playdays have now been canied out 
in one county each year for many years. The attendance is 
always laigc and the interest continues unabated It would 
seem that these annual events are now a permanent part of the 
life of the county, greatly to the physical, social, and civic 
welfare of children, young people, and adults 


Standards of a Good Sport at All Times 1 

HE HE 


1. Plays fair at all times. 

2. Plays hard to the end. 

3. Keeps his head 

4 Plays for the joy of playing 
and for his team’s success 
5. Is a good team worker. 

6 Keeps training rules. 

7. Obeys orders of coach or cap¬ 

tain 

8. Does his best in all school 

work 

9. Backs his team in every 

honest way, but— 

10. Gives his opponent a square 

deal. 

11. Is respectful to officials. Ac¬ 

cepts adverse decisions gra¬ 
ciously Expects the offi¬ 
cials to enforce the rules 


Does not cheat 

Does not quit Is not “yellow " 

Does not lose his temper, even 
though wronged 

Does not play for money or other 
reward 

Does not “play to the grand¬ 
stand ” 

Does not abuse his body 

Does not shirk. 

Does not neglect his studies. 

Does not bet Does not think 
betting necessary to show loy¬ 
alty. 

Does not take any technical ad¬ 
vantage Treats visiting players 
as guests. 

Never blames officials for defeat. 
Does not “crab." Does not 
“kick." Does not complain. 


1 Source of these standards not known to author. 
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WHEN HE LOSES 


12. Congratulates the winner 
Gives his opponent full 
credit Learns to correct 
his faults through his fail¬ 
ures 


Does not show his disappoint¬ 
ment Is not a “soiehead” 
Does not “alibi.” Does not 
make excuses. 


WHEN HE WINS 

13 Is generous Is modest. Is Does not boast Does not “ crow.” 
considerate Does not “rub it in ” 

AT ALL TIMES 

14. Is true to his highest ideals. Does nothing unworthy of a 

gentleman and a 100 per cent 
American. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1, Write out cautions which you think should be observed by teacher 
and pupils m regard to play, including the use of playground apparatus 

2. Get a catalogue and compute the cost of equipping a country 
school playground with all that is necessary for a school of twenty 
pupils of ages from six to twelve. 

3 On pages 136-138 seven personal attributes or qualities are dis¬ 
cussed briefly. Add three more to the list and arrange all in the order 
of their importance. 

4 Write ten rules and directions for the care of playground ap¬ 
paratus. 1 

5 Tell fully how to make a homemade giant stride that will be 
safe and workable. 

6. You are to have a mothers' meeting on the fourth Friday after¬ 
noon m September Outline a brief talk m which you will endeavor to 
secure the co-operation of the mothers in purchasing some playground 
equipment. 


REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

1. Acker, Ethel F.— Four Hundred, Games for School, Homs, and 
I laygromd , F. A Owen Publishing Company. 1923. 

2. Bancroft, Jessie H.—Games /or the Playground, School, Home, 
and Gymnasium, The Macmillan Company. 1909. 
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3 Elmore, Emily W ~A Practical Handbook oj Gams, The Mac¬ 
millan Company 1922 

The following publications may be procured by application to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D C. The best way for 
a teacher to do is to buy a set of 20 coupons for one dollar These 
are good at any time and are convenient for paying small amounts 

1 . Brief manual of games for oigamzed play. Revised 1925 37 
pages, lllus (Children's Bureau Publication 113) 10ff 

2. Games and equipment for small rui al schools 1927. 16 pages, 
lllus (Physical Education Senes 8 ) 

3 Organized ucess 1930 (Education Pamphlet 2) 5yJ. 

4 Rural-school playgrounds and equipment, 1920. 12 pages 

(Teacher’s Leaflet 11) 5tf. 

5 School grounds and play. 31 pages. (Education Bulletin 45, 
1921) U 

ft, School playgrounds 1930 40 pages (Education Pamphlet 10) 5g 

Send to the Superintendent of Documents for price-list No 31, 
' Education It is free 

The following organizations will send interesting and useful de¬ 
scriptive lists to teacheis who ask for them 

1 American Junior Red Cioss, Washington, D C. 

2 Boy Scouts of America, 2 Paik Ave, New Yoilc City 

3. Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New York City. 

4 Girl Reserves, National Boaid of Y. W, C A, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 

5 Girl Scouts of America, 570 Lexington Ave, Now York City. 

6 National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 

7 United States Department of Labor, Children's Bureau, Wash¬ 
ington, D 0 

8 . United States Treasury Department, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C 

9 Young Men’s Christian Association, New York City 

10 Young Women's Christian Association; Association Press, New 
York City. 



CHAPTER IX 

CURRICULUM, CLASSIFICATION, AND CLASS PROGRAMS 

This chapter brings together ceitain related ideas pertaining 
to courses, classes, and the daily program largely from the 
teacher-management point of view State and county authorities 
determine, for the most part, the rural teacher's standards and 
practices m the entire field of subject matter, that is, of the 
content, organization, and schedule of classes. But even with 
the best course of study and the most ideal program the effective¬ 
ness of the teaching-learning processes rests wholly with the 
individual teacher "As is the teacher, so is the school” will 
always be true 

The Rural-school Curriculum 

Limitations of the one-teacher school. Any person who 
understands average rural-school conditions will not expect to 
find in such a school as rich and as varied educational oppor¬ 
tunities as are found in more favored places Of course the cur¬ 
riculum is vastly more than an outline of subjects and of subject 
matter A real curriculum, from the modern standpoint, is a 
program of life-giving child activities and experiences The 
central idea should be social participation in a wide range of 
carefully selected pupil activities, purposeful m chaiacter and 
calculated to develop the child m all the aspects of his social 
nature. With children m all of the eight grades, with often 
an immature and untrained teacher, and with the social lim¬ 
itations of the environment, let us not look for too great edu¬ 
cational results from the rural schools If we do, we shall 
surely be disappointed. 

Educational objectives and the rural-school curriculum. Un¬ 
doubtedly the objectives as outlined by the reorganization com- 
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mission in 1918 are still recognized as of basic value m curriculum 
construction Any course for elementary or secondary schools 
will always need to consider (1) health, (2) command of funda¬ 
mental processes, (3) worthy home membership, (4) vocation, 
(5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, (7) ethical chaiacter. 
Any curriculum to be most useful must embody these objectives 
Provision must be made for the development of the necessary 
and appropriate ideas, ideals, and habits All the fundamental 
skills arc vital, but so are tastes, appreciations, and the like. 
The three R’s are of course important, pupils need to be well 
grounded m the ordinary, basic skills. The head, the hand, the 
heart, and health all demand attention These are the four H’s 
The implication m the four H’s is that all of the child's being 
is to be influenced by the educative process The rural child 
needs to be prepared to meet the "practical and the cultural 
demands of modern life ” The rural-school cumculum should 
utilize the resources of the rural environment but it should be 
as broad, as rich, as suggestive, as enlarging as possible 
Content of the course of study. When the writer began teach¬ 
ing m a rural school the course-of-study manual compiised less 
than fifty pages As he wiites this there lies befoie Inm a course 
issued by one state of over one thousand pages of vciy fine type. 
This course would make at least four books the size of the 
present volume. There arc very detailed outlines in the time- 
honored subjects and further excellent material on health and 
character education, programs, social studies, music and music 
appreciation, picture appreciation, manual training, home mak¬ 
ing, and 4-H club work This manual is for rural and graded 
elementary schools If rural teachers could make leal such a 
content of subject matter in the lives of rural boys and girls 
it would be a revolutionary achievement What is the attitude 
of the average rural teacher toward such a vast array of admit¬ 
tedly high-grade material? What is her success in a one-teacher 
school m carrying out these valuable suggestions? Such a course- 
of-study manual should be used m training institutions for the 
most careful analysis and discussion in class exercises Such a 
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wealth of material should be made so practically available for 
rural teachers that they will actually make use of it day by day. 
Such excellent curriculum manuals require constant study by 
all teachers who use them. 

Wide variation in. different states. No two states have 
exactly the same course of study. If the various manuals are 
examined, considerable diversity in both content and arrange¬ 
ment is found. Conditions vary in different sections of the 
country, no doubt the school offerings should also differ How¬ 
ever, a broad, general field of basic educational material should 
be found m all parts of the country States are left pretty much 
to themselves m determining curricula and no doubt rightly so 
Education is largely the business of the states It is certainly a 
problem, however, of great national concern It is entirely pos¬ 
sible to formulate objectives and principles m curriculum con¬ 
struction which will be universally applicable A certain body 
of subject matter, of pupil activities, and of suggestions for 
personality development should be found in all courses, even 
though there are many variations m the several state curricula 

The curriculum and our modern world. Civilization today 
has become such a complex affair that the schools must change 
their organization, courses, and procedures so as to prepare our 
children and youth for participation m a social organism quite 
different from that of a generation ago Not only must there 
be training for practical affairs, but the individual must also 
learn to make such social adjustments as will enable him to 
secure the maximum of personal enjoyment and satisfaction 
m living We find ourselves in an age of rapid transportation, 
of remarkable ease of communication, of the motion pictures and 
the radio, of the far-reaching influence of the modern press, of 
tremendous developments m all the sciences and arts, of new 
and greatly improved means foi the prevention and cure of 
disease, and of many other evidences of invention and progress 
The curriculum must acquaint the child with the world in 
which he lives, and it must help him to find bis place where he 
can make both a living and a life 
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What is a balanced curriculum? The old curriculum is now 
barren, formal, dead The new curriculum provides for all 
phases of out social life The child learns to do a great many 
things Ho acqunes those skills and abilities which are needed 
for adaption to the social and economic requirements of the 
day. In a balanced cuiriculum we find a place foi the so-called 
biead-and-butter subjects, but we also piovide music, ait, social 
sciences, the practical arts, and all else that is true and vital 
preparation foi life today Old-time school matenals are now 
subjected to the sciutmy of scientific educational leseareh; 
the useless elements, winch have no beanng today on the needs 
of successful living, are stripped away Essential knowledge, 
activities, and expci lences are utilized so as to produce a bal¬ 
anced personal development of the child A balanced curriculum 
is one that reaches out into life as it actually is and leflects and 
utilizes the best m science, literature, language aits, social 
studies, natural sciences, fine and industrial aits The balanced 
curriculum mimsteis to the whole child—body, soul, and mmd— 
with all his needs and in. all his human relationships We do 
not find any such richness of child experiences m the aveiage 
rural school So Idle average rural child is decidedly handi¬ 
capped m his competition with children and young people 
who have had the advantages of a well-rounded and well- 
admimsteied curriculum 

Curriculum construction a continuing process. The curriculum 
is never finished It is always in process of becoming. As social 
conditions and needs change, the curriculum must change In 
every state and county there should be permanent committees 
keeping in touch with tlic latest developments In the field of 
rural education actual accomplishments are always fai behind 
possible achievements The curriculum for rural schools can 
be much mipioved; so, too, can the educational piocedurcs and 
the administrative machmeiy for making real such couises 
as we now have Supervisors and teachers should become more 
generally interested in the principles and objectives of curricu¬ 
lum construction. In institutes and educational meetings gen- 
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erally teachers should receive very definite instruction in the 
meaning and educational implications of what they are expected 
to teach Our civilization is changing, our schools must change 
if they are to meet the new requirements of a changing world. 
It is indeed unfortunate that so many rural schools are still 
making use of an outworn scheme of studies when we find on 
all hands such tremendous evidences of inventive achievement 
and progress In courses for rural teachers there should be a 
place for a careful study of the whole science and art of curric¬ 
ulum making. Moreover, the young student should definitely 
come to realize that few things in this world are settled and 
adjusted permanently This is particularly true in the field of 
education 


Classification and Classes 

Classification procedures. 1 By the end of the second week 
of school the teacher should know the relative classification of 
each child One’s predecessor should have left a recoid, but if 
she has not, get the facts from pupils and parents. During the 
first week or two the teacher should make use of homemade 
inventory tests to discover the knowledge and abilities of her 
pupils m the various subjects, but she should be very careful 
not to put pupils back unless it is absolutely necessary Tab¬ 
ulate the classification of your entire school on a large sheet 
of Manila tagboard, so that you can refer to it readily. 

2. Classification is the teacher's prerogative and duty She 
must settle the matter herself and not permit parents to do so. 
Often m classifying pupils satisfactorily, compromises can be 
effected The teacher must consider the best interests of each 
child in the light of several controlling elements. 

3. A country school cannot be classified like a graded school. 
Failure to see that grades are to be grouped together (7 and 8, 
5 and 6, 3 and 4) in reading, arithmetic, and other subjects is 
the source of many a teacher’s difficulty At the present tim e 
there should be no rural school in this country where such 
grouping is not nracticed. 
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4 In order properly and promptly to classify her school a 
teacher must know: (a) the subject matter to be taught, in¬ 
cluding an outline of the course of study; (b) the abilities of the 
pupils, determined by modern methods of testing, (c) the ad¬ 
vancement of each pupil, his present place m the grades in 
each subject Mary may be in the sixth grade m reading but m 
the fourth grade m arithmetic 

5. Stait with reading In a school compiismg all grades, 
have six reading classes. A (7 and 8), B (5 and 6), C (3 and 4), 
D (2), E (1), F (beginners) Beginners should not be permitted 
to start m the spring Four language and four arithmetic classes, 
besides the beginners, will be sufficient, as follows: A (7 ancl 8), 
B (5 and 6), C (3 and 4), D (1 and 2) 

6 Usually you will have only two formal spelling classes, 
one for the seventh and eighth grades, and one for the fifth and 
sixth grades The lest of the pupils will spell in connection 
with the work in reading. 

7 Combine giadually. Show the school that good work 
determines promotion Review and test often. Don't allow a 
child to keep on trying to do work beyond his depth. Instead 
of putting a child or a class back, proper reviews and the neces¬ 
sary teaching may be utilized until the work is up to grade. 
Demotion is serious business and is usually unnecessary. 

8, In determining a pupil's classification in school some 
present-day authorities advocate the regular use of general 
intelligence tests, in some city systems such tests are used 
extensively. 

It is now known that it is unsafe to depend on intelligence 
tests exclusively, particularly on the results of one test. There 
are now on the market a great variety of achievement tests, 
diagnostic tests, inventory tests, aptitude tests, and many 
others The rural teacher should make use of modern measuring 
instruments, but she must never forget also to use her common 
sense m classifying pupils. 

9 It has been suggested that “several bases be used either 
singly or in combination for purposes of classifying pupils by 
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ability. Among these are ' (1) personal judgment of the teacher, 
(2) school marks and progress records, (3) standard test scores 
and educational age, (4) intelligence quotient, (5) mental age ” 

No doubt the teachci should consider many factors m deter¬ 
mining any child's place in school Standaid tests and home¬ 
made tests should be used, but such elements as the child's 
health, disposition, and home environment should likewise be 
taken into account By repeated testing, endeavor to discover 
the child’s native ability, which is of course the chief factor 
determining his progress, Age, size, family advantages, spirit, 
attitude are all important and should be considered along with 
other criteria Ability to read is an important factor particularly 
in the lower gi ades Re-exammation and reclassification should 
take place whenever the evidence warrants 

Grades and classes. “ The maximum number of giades for a' 
one-teacher school is eight; m reality this is too many to be 
handled successfully But since there are so many schools in 
which this condition necossanly exists, any discussion of the 
program for the one-teacher school must take into account the 
possibility of eight grades being represented Sometimes there 
are two or three divisions m the first grade, due to the fact that 
beginners have entered at different times duiing the year. 
Something should be done to stop this practice A teacher m a 
ruial school should not be expected to form more than one 
beginning class duiing the year The time to start that class 
is in September If a child reaches the mimimum school age 
in December, and his parents insist upon his starting school as 
soon as he arrives at the legal age, he should be permitted to 
enter school in the September before Otheiwise he should 
remain at home until the following school year Occasionally a 
one-teacher lural school is found that is attempting to do ninth- 
grade work Such a piocedure should not be permitted It 
should be borne m mmd that a one-teacher school is an elemen¬ 
tary and not a secondary school ” 1 

1 Edith A Lathroe— Rural School Leaflet No 10, The Organization Qif the 
One-Teacher Schbol, Office of Education (Out of print) 
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Disadvantages of the graded system. Rural teachers es¬ 
pecially need to realize that the great American graded-school 
system is an artificial, man-made invention with certain advan¬ 
tages and with many evident disadvantages. The greatest 
weakness of the eight-grade plan is that the child may become 
the victim of a rigid, cast-iron mechanism which retards true 
progress. A rural teacher should always consider the individual 
needs of her pupils in carrying out any classification scheme or 
in the forward movement of the various groups The chief 
requirement is the progress of each child at his own rate regard¬ 
less of formal piomotion regulations. 

Flexibility a prime consideration. The rural teacher may have 
much freedom and much flexibility m the classification of ber 
school if she lias the proper educational objectives and if her 
work is governed by correct piinciples She may have complete 
control of the situation if she is a good manager. Children vary 
greatly m ability Some can never satisfactorily complete the 
work of the eight grades, while others can master the subject 
matter and acquire the essential skills in less than eight yeais. 
If the teacher knows the abilities of her children, she will main¬ 
tain a flexible classification system moving each child on in 
each subject as his accomplishments will warrant. 

Present emphasis on the individual In the best schools today 
the interests of each child are placed above everything else. 
We now have tests which will discover individual abilities, we 
have the machinery for individualized instruction. The rural 
teacher should make much use of the best workbooks m various 
subjects; she should stress the best practices in directed study, 
both of t}ie individual and of groups. In classifying her school 
the teacher should combine grades and classes as much as pos¬ 
sible so as to reduce the number of classes to the minimum. 
If the activity or the project ideas arc given prominence, 
then classes as such will take a subordinate place. The entire 
.school will often be used as a unit for purposes of instruction, 
each child taking part according to his individual interests and 
ability. It requires a teacher of more than ordinary ability to 
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make use of such teaching-learning procedures Whatever the 
procedure, the needs of each child should be placed first 

Is there a practicable middle ground? Is there a happy 
medium somewhere between the old formal lesson-hearing 
with twenty-five or thirty classes a day and an extreme activ¬ 
ities program? The writer believes that there is just that The 
rural teacher should consider her grades and her classes and 
she should have a program of recitations These recitations 
must not, however, be formal and mechanical, and they must 
not be mere testing exercises The success of the rural teacher 
will be determined by her point of view and hei aims While, 
on the one hand, she may well have a systematic classification 
of pupils with a certain emphasis on grades, on the other 
hand, in hei instructional procedures, she should make individual 
interest paramount. 

Conference, and discussion, not recitation. “ When a part or 
all of the lesson assigned has been studied, it is then piofitable 
for the class to meet with the teacher to talk over what has been 
done The purpose is not to call on each pupil to repeat or recite 
what he has learned to convince the teacher that he has learned 
but to tell the class what he thinks or has learned. It is m order 
for the teacher to ask questions to get the pupil to think and 
for the pupil to tell what he thinks. If other pupils think 
differently, it is m order for them to tell what they think. This 
is an exchange of thought, not a recitation or a testing 'stunt.' 
The most successful class discussion occurs when the pupil asks 
questions to get the thought of his class-mate or of his teacher. 
If he does not understand he says so, for he has come to class 
to get help, to get the matter cleared up. The teachei should 
manage to get the timid one to take part by calling for a con¬ 
tribution from him that she knows he can make. Soon he will 
readily express himself for he knows that the teacher is not 
trying to find out how little he knows, but rather to help him. 
This is both a study and a teaching period The pupil is trying 
to learn and the teacher is trying to help him. The pupils are 
studying and teaching each other. The teacher is working 
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with them and learning much that will enable her to help 
them more.” 1 

Daily Schedule qf Classes 

Why have a program? In the older books on management the 
authors had need to discuss the reasons for a program, for the 
average ruial teacher had either a poor program or none at all. 
Today m all of the more progressive states a definite daily 
schedule for the guidance of teachers is usually printed m the 
state manual or course of study. There is great variation in 
practice In general, a good program is a great saver of time and 
energy Our modern life is necessarily determined m large 
measure by time schedules of some sort, pupils should be trained 
to do work on time, in accoi dance with businesslike procedures 
and time- and energy-saving devices. A good program prevents 
overemphasis on certain subjects and secuies proper adjustment 
and correlation between study and recitation We now know 
that individual and group study, both supervised and unsuper¬ 
vised, should receive the majoi part of the teacher’s time and 
attention, rather than recitation The Hoffman Illinois piogram 2 
is based on this principle 

Old and new in programs. Since the first edition of this book 
was published, very decided steps have been taken in several 
states to secure a better typo of daily program for the rural 
teacher. The old emphasis upon a succession of twenty to thirty 
testing recitation exercises is gradually disappearing. Under the 
old plan the rural teacher called her classes to the front in 
regular succession day after clay, whether there was any need 
or not The old program stressed recitation. The new program 
stresses individual study and activity under the teacher’s direc¬ 
tion. In some states the week is being used as the umt of time. 


1 The Rural One-Teacher Schools of Illinois —Circular No 263, 1032 
1 Hoffman, U J —Organizing and Gondudvng a Onc-Teacher School m 
Illinois A very useful sixty-three-page bullotm formerly ibbuccI by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill This bulletin ib now 
superseded by Circular No 263, 1932 —-The Rural One-Teacher Schools of 
Illinois 
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A teacher allots say eighty minutes a week to the upper class in 
arithmetic She may now distribute this available time as the 
needs of the pupils require She may have two class exercises 
during the week, or more «or less, according to cncumstances. 
The teacher who understands that the chief business of the 
school is to see that pupils learn will center her program of work 
around study rather than recitation. By using the new' type of 
written tests a great deal of time may be saved The old oral 
question-answer testing farce should, for the most part, go by 
the board For the younger children class exercises are needed 
daily; but increasingly with the older pupils there must be a 
great deal of independent study of books under the teacher’s 
direction For pupils who can study and work successfully at 
their seats the teachoi should have class discussion periods only 
when the work requires this 

Aims in program making. 1 The program must provide for 
a proper amount of work for each child When the program is 
made up, the teacher should note- whether each pupil has a fair 
proportion of the time m each of the four quarter-day divisions 
Each child should have about five exercises 01 study-recitations 
a day, or opportunity for that number, so as to receive adequate 
personal instruction from the teacher 

2 In the apportionment of time the relative importance 
of the various sub] ects requires attention For example, a good 
deal of time and attention must be given to reading and language 
in all grades, for these subjects are fundamentally important. 

3 The pupil’s physical condition needs to be considered; the 
teacher should know the favorable and the unfavorable periods 
as far as fatigue is concerned Every rural teacher will find it 
of great advantage to understand the nature and laws of fatigue. 
She will then value periods of relaxation and rest more than 
some teachers seem to do. 

4 The time allotted to each class should be determined by 
the nature of the subject, the age of the pupils, and the number 
in the class Reading should have more time than arithmetic or 
history, the older pupils need longer class periods than the 
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younger, m general, and a class of two doesn’t requne as much 
time as a class of six. 

5 In ordei to reduce the number of classes m a rural school, 
it is necessary both to combine and to alternate classes Five 
recitations a day foi each grade would mean forty classes a day, 
and that is entirely out of the question It would be highly de¬ 
sirable if no rural leachei had more than fifteen so-called recita¬ 
tions a day, and better not more than a dozen. These should 
consist laigely of discussion exercises, study-recitations, and 
periods for getting started in new subject matter All pupils in a 
rural school should be given ample opportunity for directed oral 
expression of vaiious types Groups, large and small, should 
furnish the audience situations. If study is made the governing 
factor, rather than recitation, class periods can easily be reduced 
to fewer than fifteen or twenty per day. 

6. No program will apply equally well to all schools A gen¬ 
eral program for an average or typical rural school can be made 
out; but if a teacher has only six grades she can give more time to 
certain classes and to the supervision of both individuals and 
groups 

7. The teacher should not count too much on pupil’s work at 
home Such work should be quite limited as to the amount and 
the kind to be done if the child is to make the best progress 

8 Deliberate plans should be made to sccuie a proper variety 
of work; the teacher should airange to have periods of rest and 
relaxation follow periods of work At least there should be such 
change of work that no child will become unduly fatigued. The 
teacher, too, needs to find time to look after the seatwork 

9. Such subjects as writing and drawing usually come just 
before the afternoon recess, when there is likely to be better 
muscular control than immediately following vigorous exercise. 

10. In adjusting the program and m carrying it out day by 
day the teacher should consider herself as well as the pupils. 
There must be no hurry and no worry if the best kind of work is 
to be done. In no sense should the teacher become a slave to her 
program 
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Guiding principles in program making. Perhaps the best 
brief general discussion of the problem of program making for 
the rural teacher is found in Rural School Leaflet No. 10, formerly 
issued by the United States Office of Education This twelve- 
page bulletin was written by Miss Edith A Lathrop, who first 
makes a clear statement of the problem and then considers 
various means of solution It is now generally accepted that at « 
least four expedients arc controlling and essential in solving the 
problem of the daily program for a rural school They axe grade 
grouping, correlation of subject matter, alternation of subjects, 
and alternation of grades 

Grouping The most common and satisfactory grouping of 
grades, in which the eight grades are organized into five groups, 
is as follows, group one—grade one, (E), group two—grade two, 
(D), group three—grades three and four, (C), group four- 
grades five and six (B), group five-grades seven and eight, (A). 
For most of the work of the school this means Classes A, B, C, 
D, E This arrangement is now in use m many states By 
stressing groups or classes A, B, C, etc, the emphasis on grades, 
as such, will he much lessened, as is greatly to be desned. 

Correlation of subject matter. Correlation of subject matter 
has Long been practiced m both rural and urban schools In the 
lower grades it is now the usual practice to correlate reading, 
language, gnd spelling Language and civics and language and 
history are common correlations It is not unusual at the present 
time to present health lessons for the first five grades in general 
exercises In the third-and-fourth-grade class—the C class— 
home geography is readily correlated with reading. 

Alternation of subjects It is not necessary that every class 
recite every day m every subject. It is entirely possible to use 
the principle of alternation, thus securing fewer class exercises 
and more time for each one. Drawing for the entire school may 
be allotted two twenty-minute periods a week and writing to 
- three. The A class may have history three days in the week and 
' civics two days, if necessary Sometimes it is better to teach 
civics for a half year and history for a half year than to practice 
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weekly alternation This plan will result m more continuity and 
concentration, as a rule In some successful rural schools a Mon¬ 
day period is devoted to music for all the school, Tuesday to 
drawing, Wednesday to nature study, Thursday to writing, and 
Friday to construction work If a good thirty-minute period is 
used each day, the results are more satisfactory than when 
several short periods a day are used 
Alternation of grades Perhaps this is the most helpful of all 
the proposed principles for the reduction of the number of 
classes and for the general improvement of the program It is 
now used m many states and is a necessary correlative of the 
grade-grouping plan discussed above The scheme has been 
used in Illinois and other states for many years The reader is 
referred to the Rural School Leaflet No 10 mentioned above for 
an adequate exposition of the idea—pages 4, 5, and 6 
The basic fact, upon which the device of alternation of grades 
is founded, is that the traditional order of topics m the teaching 
of many subjects is not necessary or vital If, for example, 
pupils have a general knowledge of geography as a result of 
studying all of the first book of the two-book senes, it is then 
immaterial whether they study the subject matter for the 
seventh grade or the eighth grade first So, m the odd years 
(1935-1936) the eighth-grade work may be taken, and in the 
even years (1936-1937) the seventh-grade work In some states, 
this principle of alternation of grades by years is carried out for 
every subject for the fifth and sixth grades The plan works 
readily in such subjects as reading, but is more difficult in 
arithmetic However, we now know that the old-time order of 
teaching the multiplication table, to illustrate, is not essential 
and, indeed, not the best So the 5’s, 6’s, 9’s, 10’s, and ll’s 
may be taught m the odd-numbered years, and the 3 ! s, 4’s, 7’s, 
8's, and 12’s in the even-numbered years 
By alternation of grades the third-, fifth-, and seventh-grade 
subject matter may be taken in the even-numbered years and the 
fourth-, sixth-, and eighth-grade material in the odd-numbered 
years. It is not necessary or wise to make use of alternation in 
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grades one and two. But for the other grades, by grouping and 
alternation larger classes will be possible, longer periods can 
be used, and the numbei of classes is reduced It is not advisable 
for any teacher, by herself in a single school, to inaugurate this 
system Alternation by grades and years should at least be 
county wide m extent, it is much better to have the entire 
state foi the administrative unit so as to secuie uniformity 
and to prevent confusion 

Attention and fatigue. A rural teacher should understand 
the exhausting effects of continued attention, and the program 
should be arranged in such a way as to i educe the occasions for 
undue fatigue to the minimum Small children can give atten¬ 
tion for only a limited Lime, for them a change of activity should 
be provided at ficqucnt intervals The best woik can be done 
the first horn of the morning After good lecess periods and at 
the close of the noon hour children aie able to work hard on 
the tasks of the school Those subjects calling foi least effort 
and attention should be placed during the second half of each 
quattei-day session, so far as practicable The way m which 
the teacher carries on the work of the school has much to do 
with the conservation of her own nerve force and has a pro¬ 
nounced effect upon the pupils If the teacher is neivous and 
impatient, she wall induce and maintain a feeling of strain m 
jthe whole school which is exhausting and detrimental to all 
parties concerned On the other hand a calm, good-natured 
teacher will pioduce a soothing effect; there will be much less 
waste of nervous energy 

The symptoms of fatigue may be due, often are due, to lack 
of interest m the woik of the school. Boredom or ennui would 
be better terms to apply to the condition m which we often 
find pupils in the rural as well as m other schools If the teacher 
is lacking in personality or uses crude teaching procedures, the 
children may seem excessively fatigued, when, as a matter of 
fact, they aie merely bored by the monotony of the day's work. 
It is probably true that very few children m the rural school 
ever suffer greatly from genuine mental fatigue Commonly 
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the subject matter is unwisely selected and not adapted to the 
child’s mentality and stage of progress This will result m lack 
of interest and attention accompanied by evidences of so-called 
fatigue Badly contaminated schoolroom air, where ventilation 
is practically nil affects the nervous system, including the brain, 
and thus the child's mental condition Poisons generated in 
the intestinal tiact, due to imperfect elimination, are a prolific 
cause of that tired feeling m both children and adults 

A program of the better type. For several years a new type 
of program has been m use in several northern Illinois counties. 
This program, which gives due and proper emphasis to indi¬ 
vidualized instruction and directed study, both for individuals 
and for groups, is the work of U J Hoffman, who, up to the time 
of his death, was an enthusiastic advocate of this idea for ono- 
teacher rural schools Miss Lathrop m the Bulletin referred to 
above says that “ When some 1 ecitations are omitted, the teacher 
must allot the time as the numbei of recitations require. If all the 
time allotted to classes which do not recite is more than is required 
to give individual help to those classes, more time can bo given 
to the classes which do recite The pupil’s study time is also 
adjustable Pie has the whole penod, less the tunc spent m reci¬ 
tation, to study a subject If he needs more time for one than for 
another, he can divide the periods to meet the requirements.” 

In Circulai No 263 on The Rural Onc-Toachor Schools of 
Illinois, issued m 1932, State Superintendent Francis G. Blair 
had this to say about the Hoffman plan “This circular also 
contains a suggested plan for the organization and instruction 
of one-teacher and village schools This plan originally was 
worked out by the late U. J Hoffman and has been nationally 
recognized as one of the most foi ward-looking suggestions which 
has been made to rationalize and make really educative the 
processes of teaching the one-teachci school The plan re¬ 
quires a well-tramed and experienced teachei to put it into 
operation. But m school districts where this plan has been 
adopted, the results have moie than justified the expectations of 
those who have sponsored it” 
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DAILY PROGRAM FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND 
DIRECTED STUDY IN ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS 
(ILLINOIS) 1 


I First Session—8 45 to 10 40 


Begin 

Time 

Subjects 

Classes 

Instruction—Class or 
Directed Study 

8 45 

9 00 

15 

10 

General 

All 

Gieetmg pupils 

Singing, storytelling, reading 

9 10 ; 

20 

Exercises 

Reading 

(5-6) (7-8) 

—current events, nature 
study, etc 

Directed study for class that 

9-30 

30 

Reading 

1, 2, 3, 4 

will not have recitation at 
10 o'clock. 

1 and 2, class mstiuction 

10 00 

15 

Reading 

1 

(5-6) (7-8) 

daily 

3 and 4, class or directed 
study as desired 

Class mstiuction for those 

10-15 

15 

Writing and 

All 

who did not have directed 
study at 9 10 

Class instruction in each sub- 

10 30 

10 

Spelling 

Rest 

All 

ject on alternate days 
Physical training and games 


II Second Session —10 40 to 12.45 


Begin 


Subjects 

Classes 

Instruction— Clabb or 
Directed Study 

10:40 

20 

Arithmetic 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Directed study for those who 
will not have class at 11 30 

11.00 

30 

Reading and 
Arithmetic 

1, 2, 3, 4 ! 

1-2 reading and numbers as 
desired 

3-4 class or directed study as 
desired 

11.30 

30 

Arithmetic 

5, 6, 7, 8 

1 

1 

Class instruction for those 
who did not have directed 
study at 10 40 

12 00 

45 

Noon Inter¬ 
mission 

All 

Lunch and organized play. 


Third- and fourth-grade classes m reading can usually be combined It 
is not always advisable In arithmetic classes should not be combined. 


iReproduced with permission of the Ilhnois State Department of Education 
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III 


Third Session— 12 45 to 2 40 




Subjects 

Classes 

Instruction—Class on 
Directed Study 

12'45 

20 

Grammar 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Directed study for those who 




will not have class at 1 30. 

1.05 

10 

Reading and 

1, 2 

1 Reading daily 


Language 


2 Reading and Language on. 





alternate days 

1 15 

15 

Language 

3, 4 

3 and 4 may be combined If 




not combined have directed 
study for each on alternate 
days. 


1.30 

30 

Language 

5, 6, 7, 8 

Class instruction for those 


and 


who did not have directed 



Grammar 


study at 12 45. 

2 00 

30 

Physiology 

(5-6) (7-8) 

A half year m each, or on 



and Civics 


alternate days Class or 
dnected Btudy as desired 

2.30 

10 

Rest 

All 

Physical training and games 



IV. Fourth Session—S 

! 40 TO 4-00 

Begin 

Time 

Subjects 

Classes 

Instruction—Clash on 
Directed Study 


20 

Construction 

(1-2) (3-4) 

1 and 2 construction work 



and Na- 


daily 



turn Study 


3 and 4 nature study daily. 



History 

(5-6) (7-8) 

Classes to be combined 





Have recitation or directed 
study as desired 

3 30 


Geography 

(5-6) (7-8) 

Classes can advantageously 





be combined Have recitar- 
tion or dnected study as 
desired. 

400 


Dismissal 




In the last afternoon session time is not specifically assigned for directed 
study and individual instruction A part of all of each period may be used 
for recitation or directed study, as will best serve needs of pupils 
Note, This program is punted as found in the Illinois Circular No 263, 
1932. At the present time this plan is being used successfully in many 
rural schools m northern Illinois The latest circular or bulletin (1932) of 
the Illinois State Department of Education gives a somewhat different 
program arrangement than that of the original Hoffman Bulletin of 1923, 
but the general idea is the same. 
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SUGGESTED DAILY PROGRAM—GRADES 1-8* 
One-teacher Rural School (State of Oregon) 1 



Arm. 

Time 

Subject 

Ghad* 

Gendual Explanation and 
Dikections 

9 001 

5 

Clearing 

Period 

All 

Health inspection, general plans 
for the day, flag salute or 
group singing, etc 

9 OS 

30 

Reading and 
Language 

1, 2, 3 

Divide time as seems most prof¬ 
itable 

9.35 

35 

Language 

and 

Health 

4, 5, 6, 

7, 8 

Class work or directed study on 
alternate days 4, 6, 8 one day. 
5, 7 alternate days Make 
piovision foi oi al language. 
Pait of this period each week 
used for health and physical 
education, all grades 

10 10 


Music—Ait 

(1-4) 

(5-8) 

M. W Grades 1-4 have music 
and grades 5-8 have art Tu 
Th grades 5-8 music and 
grades 1-4 art Fri 10 mm 
for giades 1-4 and 10 mm. 
grades 5-8 for music apprecia¬ 
tion 

10 30 

15 

Recess 

All 

Supeivised play or occasional 
pioject activity work Venti¬ 
late schoolroom well 

10 45 1 

15 

Numbers 

1, 2, 3 

Followed by seatwork on num¬ 
bers foi 20 mm Then 20 mm 
for creative ait and dismiss 
grades 1, 2 at 11 40 


* Additional physical education can bo worked into the daily program at opportune times 
in the teaoher'a discretion 

f First Quarter Day Tile purpose of health, inspection can be attained by having pupila 
present themselves to the teacher individually as they come to bchool Language activities 
can be worked in nicely with primary reading During the language and health period, 
stress oral language practice and combine ah 8 grades Tor health and physical education 
occasionally In the music-art period, the teacher will take a few minutes at the opening 
of the period to get the group working on art started While doing this the music group can 
continue with their regular work or may be asked to learn the words of a song, sketch a 
picture illustrating a song, or work on some similar music activity until the teacher ie 
ready for them 

t Second Quarter Day The suggestions m the course of study for primary grades arith¬ 
metic should be followed and the presentation should be informal For procedure m the 
upper grades follow suggestions in course of study and also review the paragraph on "Spe¬ 
cific Example of the Long Period Program in Arithmetic," p 10 Drills should be short 
and stimulating For spelling follow the procedure m the 1033 course of study which will 
be found different from the procedure m the old course When primary pupils are dismissed 


1 Reproduced with permission of the Oregon State Department of Education 
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Subject 

Graue 

Geneead Explanation and 
Directions 

11.00 


Arithmetic 

4, 5, 6, 

7, 8 

Class work, when necessary to 
introduce new work or clear 
up difficulties common to sev¬ 
eral pupils Directed study 
work for all grades with the 
teacher giving guidance and 
assistance to individuals or 
small groups. Make piovision 
foi dull work for all grades at 
least once each week 

11 40 


Spelling 

3, 4, 5, 

6, 7, 8 

Follow suggestions m the course 
of study m spelling Combine 
spelling with writing practice 
when feasible. 

12 00 

55 | 

i 

i 

Noon 

1 

1 

Lunch—recreation. 5 mm to 
put away play materials, 
wash, comb hair, etc 

1,00* 

15 

Opening 

Exercises 

Ail 

Choice of Literature apprecia¬ 
tion, current events, nature 
study, health topics, safety 
and character education, pos¬ 
sibly one each day of week 

1 15 

35 

Reading 
(Geog 3) 

1,2,3 

Divide time as seems most prof¬ 
itable Word recognition drill. 
Use geography text as supple¬ 
mentary reader for 3d grade 
Grades 1, 2 join in 3d grade 
geography occasionally 

1:50 

30 

Reading and 
Health 

4, 5, 6, 

7, 8 

Two grades at least have some 
oral reading each day Others 
silent reading Reading and 
agriculture m 8th alternated 
by semesters or by units Use 
health texts for supplemen¬ 
tary reading and combine 
upper grades in health class 
at intervals 


early foT noon and for afternoon, the teacher should make provision for wholesome play 
activities outdoors, or creative work indoors This is true, particularly, where younger 
children have to wait in the afternoon for the bus or for older children before going home 
A convenient play comer in the schoolroom for primary pupils will help to solve this 
problem 

* Third Quarter Day The suggestions under opening exercises give the teacher a wide 
ohoice and this period each day Bhould be made interesting and stimulating In the primary 
reading period, grade 1 might be divided into a fast and slow group occasionally with an 
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' Aprft 
Time 

Subject 

Grads 

Gbnebil Explanation and 
D rnncTioNs 

2 20 

10 

Writing 

All 

M W. F Dull work. Tu Th. 
Writing practice, dictation, 
etc Combine writing with 
spelling work when feasible 



Recess 

All 

Supervised organized play when¬ 
ever possible Ventilate 

schoolroom well, 

2 45* 

40 

Geography 

4, 6, 

5, 7 

Grades 1, 2, 3 usually dismissed 
but if lemain have grade 1 do 
word study and grades 2, 3 
study reading or spelling for a 
short period Alternate recita¬ 
tions with two grades having 
class work each day All 
grades can be combined for 
work occasionally 

3.25 

4 00 

35 

History and 
Civics 

Dismissal 

6, 7, 8 
(4-5) 

Grades 4, 5 do silent reading m 
histoiy Grades 6, 7, 8 have 
socialized recitations alter¬ 
nated as desired Combine 
civics with histoiy work in all 
grades 

Desks cleared Questions an¬ 
swered and day's work com¬ 
pleted Good-night greeting 


alder pupil handling one group Combine all gradM in the school for an audience reading 
period occasionally Encourage supplementary reading In the writing penod on Tuesday 
and Thursday use practice or dictation exercises, spelling words, cto , na ft means of ac¬ 
quiring good writing habits Occasionally a Friday afternoon penod may be utilized for 
art or for club activities 

* Fourth Quarter Dap During the fourth quarter day, the-teacher will find it desirable 
to work out a definite plan of alternating the class work m both geography and history 
depending upon the sue of the various grades, work to be covered, and nature of the as- 
eignment If possible, these alternations should be made so that grades 0 and 7 will not 
have both history and geography class work on the same day Make provision for play 
or creative work for primary pupils who must wait for the bus or for older pupite Take 
a few minutes ]ust before dismissal time to bring the work for the day to a finish, 
clear up questions, etc Pupils and teacher alike will enjoy the feeling of a day well 
ended 


Generalized comments on daily programs. The following 
statements will apply to many programs found in various 
states. If these suggestions are considered in connection with 
the plan of individualized instruction and directed study, the 
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teacher will be able to do moie effective work and with less 
hurry and confusion 

(a) Study and recitation periods A large number of one- 
teacher schools still make use of a program of about twenty 
leeitations It that is the case, then the study program is a 
definite part of the schedule Many authorities say that pupils 
should be given an oppoitumty to prepare lessons just preceding 
recitation periods, when possible In any case, pupils should 
not study just to recite They should study to learn However, 
the use of definite study periods will train children m systematic 
habits of work, which is highly important 

(5) Grouping of guides In many states grades three and four, 
five and six, and seven and eight are grouped respectively in 
reading, language, spelling, arithmetic, histoiy, and civics 
Sometimes laiger groupings are entirely possible Many times 
civics and geogiaphy aie completed m the seventh grade 
Grades one and two may be combined in language and history 
Giades six and seven aie often put together m geogiaphy 

(c) Recreation periods In many schools the smaller children 
m the first four grades are allowed to go out to play bofoie the 
older ones go. Recess and noon periods are thus considerably 
longer for lower giades than tor upper pupils The smallest 
children may be dismissed about three-thirty 111 the afternoon 
This arrangement will be advantageous for both teacher and 
pupils providing the teacher is sure that no haim, physical or 
moral, is possible or likely foi those younger children. 

(d) Libiary leading Supervisors and teachers now under¬ 
stand that definite provision should be made on the piogram 
to give all the pupils abundant opportunity for making good 
use of library books The more good books tho children lead 
the better, and, moreover, such reading has a direct bearing 
upon school pi ogress 

(e) Provision for experiments and excursions The last period 
of the day is frequently given to the pupils of the two upper 
grades Agriculture should be offered in the fall and spring 
months, that is, m two three-month terms This last hour or 
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half-horn is a favorable time for objective work of various sorts, 
•when specimens call be studied and experiments performed If 
the agriculture class is studying corn, for example, they may go 
with the teacher, and perhaps with some or all of the fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils, to a neighboring farm, where they can 
actually see a farmer select seed corn or test such corn m the 
spring for viability It should be feasible, at least occasionally, 
to leave the school building about thiee-thirty or a little before 
that Such a plan is possible only with the consent of the school 
board 

(/) Number of so-called recitations No school should ever 
have over twenty class periods a day, fifteen would be better 
Where some grades are lacking, the number of recitation periods 
can be reduced No country school should ever have the sev¬ 
enth and eighth grades, m any ease, but many will continue to 
have these upper grades for years longer 

(g) Time for periods For the smaller childien ton to fifteen- 
minute periods every day in all their classes are of course neces¬ 
sary Perhaps for the first three giades there should be reading 
and language exercises twice each day; if there are several 
children m a class, fifteen to thirty minutes will be needed. 
For classes in the upper grades it is much better not to have 
periods every day and to make them longer, say, thirty minutes 
or even forty minutes The author has frequently seen recita¬ 
tion peiiods almost wholly wasted in the reproduction of dead 
textbook facts demanded by a mechanically minded teacher. 
The periods were short, but all the time was wasted. There 
should be a fifteen-minute general exercise period, and two 
fifteen-minute recess periods The noon period should be full 
sixty minutes, as a rule. 

(ft) Provision for each chid. The program should take care of 
•every child every day This does not mean a formal recitation 
in every subject every day, by any means, if that is ever needed. 
It is essential that the teacher arrange to have each pupil m ake 
some progress every day in reading, language, numbers, writing, 
music, art, and whatever else is on the individual’s program. 
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Often study recitations and supervised-project activities at the 
individual desks will take the place of testing recitations. 

(t) Adjustment 'periods. It is quite possible in rural schools 
to provide for adjustment periods on the program Retardation 
is lessened if backward second-grade pupils are given first-grade 
drill exercises which they may need; the program is often 
arranged to provide for this. This is a single illustration of 
what many progressive teachers arc now doing 

(j) Eight years not always required . It is not always necessary 
to spend eight full years on every subject For example, if 
geography and civics are taught as social studies m the lower 
grades and then later as separate subjects, they may well be 
completed by the end of the seventh year There will then be no 
civics or geogiaphy class in the eighth grade. Some authorities 
feel that too much time is spent on arithmetic and that moie time 
should be spent on the social studies, starting with the fiist grade. 

(k) Alternation of subject matter One of the conspicuous 
examples of a good program as it is found m some states is the 
alternation of all subject matter by years m the grouped classes. 
For example, weeds may be taught m September of the even 
years and corn in September of the odd years Potatoes may be 
found m the course for odd years only; and so on with other 
subject matter History need not be offered as an eighth-grade 
subject m the eighth grade of the even years, but in the odd 
years only This principle of alternation has a wide application 
and will have a beneficial effect in several ways. 

(l) Supervised play. It is very common now to find the noon 
hour divided into two parts of one-half hour each, the first for 
lunch and the second for play under the teacher’s supervision. 
As a rule, there should be a full hour’s nooning; it will be best 
for the teacher to play with the children for at least fifteen min¬ 
utes during the noon hour She needs the exercise and the out- 
of-door fresh air The schoolroom should be thoroughly ven¬ 
tilated while the teacher is on the playground. 

(m) Types of class exercises. Rural teachers should sharply 
differentiate class-instruction periods, class-recitation periods* 
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and dirccted-study periods The instruction period is the 
teachci’s opportunity to present the new problem, to lay out the 
work, and to give full and adequate directions and assignments 
to occupy the study time of the pupils for two days or longer 
When the woik has been done, the class meets to discuss matters 
Mistakes are corrected, needful supplementary material pre¬ 
sented, and practice exercises conducted The directed-study 
period is exactly what the name indicates During this time the 
teacher helps individuals, particularly the wealtei ones If 
two or more pupils need an additional discussion period, they 
can meet for that purpose while the bnghtei ones go on with 
work at their seats 

(n) Get the mam idea The rural teacher must bear m mind 
that her program problem is to have fewer classes and longer 
class periods Plan foi exercises with the entire school as much as 
possible Consider the welfare and progress of each child chiefly 
Make much of silent leading and of oral and written language 
work Lay out all work carefully. Give complete directions for 
doing the work. Make use of modem woilcboolcs. 

( o) Relation of teacher and pupil “The most important 
work done m the school is the pupil’s woik It is usually called 
study Any effort made by the pupil to learn 01 to achieve is 
designated as study The progiam then should be primarily a 
pupil’s program What the teacher has to do is secondary to 
what the pupil has to do The teacher is only the pupil's helper 
This is the lelation not only in learning and achievement, but 
also in conduct ancl behavior. What the pupil should do is of 
first consideration, what the teacher does is secondary There 
are many times when the teacher’s desires for the pupil's good 
come first and must control ” 

(p) For what should the program provide? (1) “The progr am 
should piovide for ample and uninterrupted time for the pupils 
to study each subject and do the necessary exercises (2) The 
program should provide for ample time for the teacher to get 
everyone started m his work at the beginning of a session 
(3) The program shotdd provide time for class instruction, CO' 
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operative study, class discussion, and testing (4) The piogram 
should provide time for the teachei to give individual instruc¬ 
tion, to help pupils who did not get effective help m class in¬ 
struction or foi other reasons cannot do their woik (5) The 
program should provide time for ‘general exercises’ such as are 
participated in by all pupils singing, story telling or reading, 
current events, morals and manners, etc (6) The program 
should provide time for recreation and play ” 1 

Posting and using a program. In most rural schools the best 
way is to place the program on a laige sheet of strong Manila 
tagboard, about 36 inches by 24 inches m size Tins sheet should 
be posted where all can see it Some teachers use a chart- 
printing outfit to make the program, this is usually neat and 
easily readable. Other teachers use heavy black marking crayon 
It will not be advisable to place the program on the regular 
blackboard surface for the reason that there is usually no space 
to spaie for this purpose However, a large sheet of slated cloth 
can be used over and over again for the program Moreover, 
changes can easily be made when such a slated surface is used. 
The program should be very carefully and neatly done; then it 
should be securely fastened up in a conspicuous place 

After the program has been made out m the best possible way 
for the particular school, the next problem is to follow it m an 
intelligent and sensible fashion The teacher should adhere to 
the time schedule with as much precision as the circumstances 
will warrant, but she must not become the slave of any pro¬ 
gram Provision must be made for change and variation to suit 
the exigencies of the situation—the school, the teacher, the 
classes It is possible to have both a methodical, businesslike 
regularity and a flexibility which allows for extras, substitu¬ 
tions, and alterations 

The Pennsylvania Program, which is detailed but flexible, 
is presented in the Appendix of this book. It is very suggestive 
and wall repay careful study 

1 Points o and p are used by courteous permission of the Illinois Stale Depart¬ 
ment of Education 
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REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1, Make out a program for a one-room rural school comprising the 
first six grades only 

2, In classifying pupils in a rural school what are the modifying 
conditions which should be taken into account by the teacher? Con¬ 
sider the relative value of native ability, or intelligence, and various 
attributes of personality 

3 Make out your ideal program for a rural school of only twelve 
pupils, in which grades two, seven, and eight are lacking. 

4 If your predecessor has left no record of the classification of the 
pupils, what will you do the first morning? How can you have your 
pupils fairly well classified by the second day? 

5 In your opinion should the course of study be based upon a single 
series of textbooks? State advantages and disadvantages 

6. If a ruial teacher places most emphasis on directed study, learn¬ 
ing, and class instruction-discussion exercises rather than testing recita¬ 
tions, what difference will it make in her educational results? 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER'S READING 
AND STUDY 

1. Caswell, Hollis L— Program Malang -in Small Elementary 
Schools, George Peabody College for Teachers 1930 77 pages 
25c!. 

2 Course of Study for Elementary Schools, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Montana. September, 1931. 

3. Current Practices m the Construction of State Courses of Study — 
Bulletin, 1931, No 4. United States Office of Education 

4. Dunn, Fannie W , and Everett, Marcia A — Four Years m a 
Country School, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University 1926. 173 pages. $140. 

5. Eells, H. L., Moeller, H C , and Swain, C. C.— Rural School 
Management; Charles Scribnei's Sons 1924 

6. National Education Association, Department of Rural Education— 
Organisation of Curriculum for One-Teacher Schools. February, 
1933. 

7. Rural Education Looking Forward, State of Nebraska, Department 
of Public Instruction. June, 1933. 

Students and teachers who wish to make a special study of this 
problem should write to the Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D C , and to various state departments How¬ 
ever, there may be a charge for some of this material which can be 
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ascertained by making proper inquiry Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, for the price list of publications relating 
to education There is no charge for it Write to the State Depart¬ 
ments of Education of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania for 
prices of their bulletins on programs for rural schools. 



CHAPTER X 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO CONTROL 

In this chapter the term management is used in its somewhat 
narrower meaning as relating particulaily to order, control, and 
discipline In its broader, more comprehensive aspect manage¬ 
ment has to do with all teacher and school functions, duties, and 
relations aside fiom the specific work of teaching or instruction. 

The field of management. The school is a business enterprise 
involving human relationships In order to cairy on the work 
of the school successfully, it is necessary that plans be made m 
detail and that teacher and pupils woik together with a common 
purpose School management m its widest sense comprises 
several elements of school procedure It involves, first of all, a 
consideration of the necessary conditions—physical and social— 
which piomote the true education or development of the child 
Under the head of physical conditions, such subjects as heating 
and ventilating, lighting, the blackboards, the drmldng water, 
and sweeping and cleaning aie of basic importance The mere 
enumeration of certain necessary conditions indicates the need 
for management Beside favorable conditions there is the 
question of the mechanics of the school—the progiam, the 
movement of classes, and smnlar problems A successful 
teachei takes note of all such matters, gives thought to them, 
and makes definite plans Here we also find the problem of 
laying out the work and getting it done, the lattei involving the 
comprehensive problem of interests, motivation, and dynamic 
teaching. Finally, the general spirit or emotional atmosphere of 
any school is of well-recognized importance Proper manage¬ 
ment seeks to produce a wholesome tone, assuring an atmos¬ 
phere of co-operative activity and of good will, and resulting in 
right ideals, habits, and attitudes 

184 
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Acquiring the art. The writer has known teachers, both m 
the grades ancl m the high school, who have looked upon a study 
of school management with more or less of indifference and dis¬ 
dain That is not the attitude of any thoughtful teachei School 
management is necessary and of vital importance It involves 
many details which requue study, because it can be learned m 
no other way It is true that many teachers learn something of 
this art by the tnal-and-error method, which is more 01 less 
wasteful of time ancl effort It is, moieovei, entirely unfair to 
the pupils on whom the unskillful teacher does her practicing 
What should we think of a physician who learned his science and 
art of medicine by merely practicing on his unprotected pa¬ 
tients? As a matter of fact, sensible people do not employ a 
quack But what about quack teachers? School, patrons, as well 
as educators, are gradually coming to see that no riual teacher 
should begin her work without a course of professional training, 
which always includes management as well as method 
Need for standards. Today, more than ever before, standards 
of progress and achievement aie being established m school 
work as in other lines of human endeavor We now have scales 
m spelling and writing, for example, which enable us to judge 
quite accurately of the work of an individual or of a class 
We are also using scoic cards, both for the purpose of lecording 
judgments and as a means of stimulating to better effort In 
the management of a luial school, certain standards of what is 
right are now well recognized by exports m this field of educa¬ 
tion As to physical conditions wo have arrived at rather defi¬ 
nite conclusions concerning the building itself, the heating and 
ventilation, and the blackboaids The daily program foi the 
average ruial school is now almost beyond the stage of experi¬ 
ment, although there is diversity of practice During leccnt 
years careful students of the problem have come to the definite 
conclusion that the old type of program, comprising twenty to 
thirty “recitations,” is entirely wrong The new emphasis 
upon individualized teaching ancl learning, including skillfully 
directed study activities, makes the traditional program an 
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obsolete form, of school procedure In other chapters of this 
book standards arc set up for the guidance of the rural teacher. 
Rural school supervisors know very well that the standards 
used in a modem city school in the matter of class movements, 
class control, and class proecduie will not give good results in 
an average country school What we need is a special set of 
standards, both in procedures and management for the one-room 
rural school 

Physical conditions. A good rural teacher is particular to have 
the physical conditions as nearly light as possible This means 
that she will keep her room well ventilated at all times She 
will air it out thoroughly at all intermissions, and she will be 
careful to operate the ventilating system intelligently She 
will see that theie is plenty of light and that no child faces a 
strong light. Seats will be adjusted to individual pupils, as 
far as possible. Pure, clean, fresh drinking water will be pro¬ 
vided The building will be kept clean and neat, and the sweep¬ 
ing and dusting will be done thoroughly every day The health 
of the child will be a main consideration with an intelligent 
rural teacher. Proper physical conditions will aid the teacher 
m matters of management and control much more than she 
realizes at the start 

Seating pupils. It is best to have adjustable single desks if 
they can be readjusted to the needs of the different pupils 
So far as management is concerned pupils should be seated 
so that temptations to disorder will be reduced to the minimum 
It looks well to have pupils arranged by classes or according to 
size, but sometimes the teacher must depart from this plan in 
order to promote the ends of management However, no child 
should sit in a seat where his feet do not touch the floor, and 
no child should sit all day m a stooping posture. The nearer 
edge of the desk should be about two inches back of the front 
edge of the seat If the nonadjustable seats and desks are used, 
then only those of the same size should be used m the same row. 
In an average rural school four or five different sizes will be 
needed Teacher and student are here referred to Chapter VI 
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in this volume and to Chapter XVI in the author’s The Country 
Teacher at Work 

Problem of rules. No doubt the teacher will need rules for 
her own guidance; she may find it very profitable to formulate 
a set of rules governing the system and machinery of her school. 
Such rules are entirely different from those which have to do 
with the conduct of pupils If a teacher makes a rule that every 
pupil who whispers will be required to remain after school, she 
is tying her own hands It is usually unsafe to make rules 
concerning conduct, especially with penalties attached The 
best way to handle such matters is by individual treatment of 
individual cases. Do not advertise the fact that you will punish 
thus and so, but mete out the punishment as the occasion de¬ 
mands Rules pertaining to examinations, marks, or promo¬ 
tions are very different matters, fraught with less danger, A 
teacher must never make a rale unless she is sure that she can 
enforce it A rule must be fair and reasonable, and it must have 
the public sentiment of the school back of it Otherwise the teacher 
will be making a bid for a contest between herself and her 
pupils, which no wise teacher ever does. 

What is good order? Teachers have different ideas of what 
constitutes good order Some apply the pm-drop test and others 
are willing to give the children a great deal of freedom. Some 
try to eliminate all whispering and others believe that it is 
proper for pupils to communicate about necessary school busi¬ 
ness or work If a rural teacher is able to make use of profitable 
problem-project procedures or an activities program, m whole 
or in part, and thus effectively motivate the work, she will 
have but little trouble with the question of order. It is no doubt 
true, however, that the average rural teacher at the present time 
is not qualified by personality, training, or experience to ad¬ 
minister more than a greatly modified activities curriculum, 
notwithstanding certain opinions to the contrary. Moreover, 
the rural school environment is not now favorable for such a 
type of work, as a rule There is something radically wrong 
with the teacher’s spirit, aims, and plans, if she needs to give 
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much attention to order In an orderly school the children 
are busy of their own volition They are not doing things 
simply to please the teacher, but they are working out problems 
which aie of real interest to them peisonally A school is orderly 
m the best way when the idea of older is a secondary one, both 
with the teacher and with the pupils Educative seatworlc and 
plenty of it should help to solve this pioblem with the smaller 
children At the present time many rural teachers are making 
extensive use of a great variety of workbooks These are usually 
of leal educational value and aie used with childien of all ages, 
but particularly with those above the second giade Every child 
who is not profitably busy in some way would be better off out 
of doors, when the weather is favorable 
Disorderly teachers. There are many varieties of disorderly 
teachcis Some teachers aie constantly throwing monkey 
wrenches into the gearing instead of pouring oil into the bear¬ 
ings A noisy, loud-talking teacher is always a disorderly one. 
By hoi coarse, heavy tones she jars the physical atmosphere 
and the spiritual and emotional as well Hei loud tones prove 
to be contagious, befoie long theie is a contest gomg on to see 
who can talk the loudest, the teaehei 01 the childien A teacher 
is disordeily, too, if she has an irascible temper Such a teacher 
is touchy and easily flies off the handle She is a bad example 
foi the pupils; she does much to pioduce a bad spirit or tone 
Some teaeheis are disorderly in their personal bearing They 
do not dress neatly and they have, m general, a slovenly appear¬ 
ance. In some way this lack of physical tumness and of good 
bearing produces a bad mental and moral effect Sometimes 
the teacher is a disorderly element because of the extieme styles 
of hair, diess, and the like, which she affects She dresses so 
loudly or m so unrefined a manner that she attracts too much 
attention to herself If a teacher keeps her desk and the library 
shelves m a disorderly condition, the effect will soon be manifest 
upon the entire school Good housekeeping is important from the 
standpoint of order, the teacher’s housekeeping abilities consti¬ 
tute a large part of her contribution to the general school situation 
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Disorderly pupils. Of course there arc almost always some dis¬ 
orderly pupils, particularly at the beginning of the year But 
it is quite possible to change a disorderly child into an orderly 
one by proper treatment and training Many pupils are dis¬ 
orderly because they have never been taught conect ideals 
and standards of order It is rare, indeed, to find a pupil who 
persists m disordeily practices simply out of a spint of mean¬ 
ness A good deal of disordei comes from the fact that pupils 
are unable to study effectively; theie is lack of proper assign¬ 
ments Many teachers coulcl solve their problems of disorder if 
they would make more extensive use of the study-recitation 
and of directed study If a pupil persists in disoiderly con¬ 
duct, disturbing others m so doing, he may need to be given 
drastic treatment. Sometimes such pupils should have certain 
privileges taken from them Again, a private mteiview, m 
which the various elements of the difficulty aie carefully and 
calmly discussed, will bring about the desired reform In no 
case should a teacher peimit the disorderly conduct to continue 
indefinitely A pupil who persistently whispers, who docs not 
get his lessons, who disturbs others, cannot and must not be 
tolerated In such cases the teacher should make a diagnosis 
of her own weaknesses as well as of those of the pupil. Many 
times the difficulty is one that pertains to teaching If a child 
is interested in his work, he will rarely be troublesome Poor 
teaching is a bid for disorder 

Movements of pupils. Pupils should be trained to move m 
orderly lines. Such training is a part of the general educational 
procedure When pupils go to class they should pass m older, 
to the teacher’s “stand—pass—be seated,” or other appropriate 
signals Some teachers use the vocal signals, one , two, three. 
Whatever plan is used, there should be a general agreement 
and understanding, and all should obey promptly. In no case 
should a teacher use a ] angling call bell. At recess times pupils 
should pass out in good order Sometimes a boy or gixl may 
play a march on the organ or piano—an excellent plan After 
recess is over pupils may form in line and march to their seats 
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in orderly fashion If a teacher will persist in some carefully 
considered system of pupil movement, she will find that the 
general effect upon the spirit and control of the entire school is 
wholesome and beneficial There are supervisors, superintend' 
ents, principals, and teachers who are not m accord with these 
suggestions, but the author is convinced that for the average 
rural teacher such a plan is both proper and feasible It is good 
character training and works no hardship on anyone It is 
decidedly not a waste of time, and both teacher and pupils 
should take pride in doing it well Otherwise, it would better 
be omitted 

Teacher leadership. The teacher is understood to be the 
leader In order to act the part of leader, the teacher must 
think, plan, and execute. A leader needs poise and self-control 
A leader must be sympathetic, but also firm If a teacher can 
be fair, frank, and firm with all her pupils, she will do much 
to promote her leadership and influence To be a leader, a teacher 
must make plans carefully and carry them out through the co¬ 
operation of the pupils. True leadership is far removed from 
anything which savors of the mere boss A true leader does 
not dominate. The old-time schoolmaster was not always a 
leader He was often an autocrat, a czar He did not secure 
and he apparently did not seek co-operation His word was 
law and the pupils obeyed through a sense of fear. Such methods 
are not the methods of true leadership When a teacher is the 
genuine leader m her school and community, she secures ad¬ 
herence to her program because it is a correct program, on the 
whole, and because she convinces her patrons and pupils of 
the justness of her cause Teacher leadership in rural com¬ 
munities is a very much needed element in solving the rural 
school problem What is needed most of all is the leadership 
of ideas, and of a strong, virile, positive character, 
jj Habit and routine. Very much of a teacher’s work has to do 
with the formation of habits. If a teacher has an orderly 
school, it will be because she and her pupils have orderly hab¬ 
its. Spasmodic activity, doing something today and forgetting 
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to do it tomorrow, will never result in good order The orderly 
teacher carefully plans out her activities and then makes a 
serious effort each day to do things exactly as planned Many 
a teacher has a noisy, whispering school simply because she 
lacks the habit of firmness herself To establish habits in school 
children requires persistency and self-control on the teacher's 
part Uniformity and regularity of action constitute the only 
means of habituation The mechanical procedures of the school 
should be routinized as soon as possible, m order to save time 
and energy. I ^ * ' i 

Modern co-operation. So much depends in our modern 
American social organism upon the active, co-operative partic¬ 
ipation of every citizen, that the school should unquestionably 
prepare boys and girls for this type of society Pupils must be 
trained to be active participants rather than passive recipients. 
Such training can be secured only by shaping the program of 
the school in such a way that pupils take the initiative as 
much as possible The socialized recitation is a move in the 
direction of such co-operative training, although it is over¬ 
worked by some teachers The school society is also an effective 
organization m which to develop the virtues of participating 
citizenship The playground, with its supervised play, affords 
many opportunities for teaching boys and girls to do effective 
teamwork. The school should be a democratic, co-opcrating 
institution which prepares boys and girls for active social 
citizenship 

The old schoolmaster. The old schoolmaster has, foi the 
most part, passed away and given place to the young school¬ 
mistress The man teacher m the rural school a generation 
and more ago had some excellent qualifications for his position, 
hut in other ways he was deficient. Usually he made the children 
mind; although the obedience he secured was of the forced 
kind and obtained largely through fear, he still rendered a 
useful service in this way He was also, many times at least, a 
master of the more difficult branches, such as arithmetic and 
grammar What he knew he usually knew thoroughly, he often 
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tra nsm itted his passion for accuracy and mastery to some of the 
older pupils He knew nothing at all about pinnary techniques 
He taught leading by the a-b-c method The old-time school- 
mastei often had a good mind, but he knew very little about 
the art of teaching foi the very obvious reason that he made 
no study of his ait as such He believed that anyone could 
teach if he only possessed the tequisite knowledge In instruc¬ 
tion he taught book knowledge exclusively; m discipline he 
was monaich of all he surveyed and governed his school as 
people are governed m any monarchy He appai ently did not un¬ 
derstand the fundamental principles of democratic government 
The new schoolmistress. The new rural teacher is usually 
a young gul whose age is somewhere between eighteen and 
twenty-five years She has the great advantage of being young 
along with the disadvantages of immaturity Her ways of 
governing her schooL aie largely determined by her own per¬ 
sonality or tempeiament, and by the training which she has 
received m her own home and from hei different teachers 
As a rule she has a pleasant, cheerful disposition and is friendly 
in hei relations with the children and patrons She is likely to 
appeal to the better nature of the child, and she secures results 
through natural incentives She does not use coercion or fear 
nearly as much as did her old-time male predecessor This new 
schoolmistress is more of the Jean Mitchell type In 1931 
Professor Mabel Carney descnbed the typical or the average 
rural teacher of the United States in the Thirtieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
p 160 The leader will find this descuption in the section on 
securing better teachers, Chaptei I 
Why and when punish. If a teacher is fortunate enough to 
possess the right personality she will not need to punish often 
If a teacher finds it necessary to punish frequently and is taxing 
her mind to invent ways of punishment, she may be sure that 
she is on the wrong track Such a teacher is animated by a 
wrong purpose entirely, she must about-face if she is to exert 
a salutary influence m building up the characters of her boys 
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and girls Of course punishment is sometimes necessary; a 
teacher must not hesitate to punish a child for his own sake 
and for the good of the school E E White stated that, m 
general, punishment may be needed to prevent wrongdoing, 
and, m particular, to reform the wrongdoer, to detei others 
from wrongdoing, and to condemn wrongdoing, No good 
teacher ignores bad conduct She will not tolerate lying, cheat¬ 
ing, profane language on the playground, the mailing of fur¬ 
niture or outbuildings, impertinent responses, or failure to do 
assigned tasks So far as possible she will get results through the 
use of natural incentives, but with some children persistence m 
wrongdoing must be met with suitable and effective punishment 
Forms of punishment. It will be profitable briefly to con¬ 
sider first ceitam forms of punishment which should not be 
used, some of them being very common with certain teachers 
Wrong forms of punishment. Threatening and nagging aie al¬ 
ways ineffective The teacher who threatens and nags defeats her 
own purpose, she does not get the results she expects More¬ 
over this method of dealing with pupils ultimately begets 
disrespect, instead of securing good conduct, it actually encour¬ 
ages misconduct 

Sarcasm and ridicule cause resentment on the part of all 
self-i espectmg boys and girls and are an indication of a sordid 
spirit Any teacher who resorts to the use of insulting epithets, 
such as blockhead or dunce, needs to revise her thinking and to 
overhaul her motives and her conscience 
The infliction of personal indignities upon the child’s body, 
so-called “appropriate” or “natuial” punishments, such as 
washing out the mouth or tying a cloth over the child’s mouth, 
all savor of the spirit of the barbarous ages. Any teacher who 
feels the need of such procedures should make up her mmd 
that she is m the wrong business 
The principle of saturation was sometimes utilized by the old- 
time schoolroom czar when the child was compelled to repeat 
his offense to the point of fatigue If he was caught chewing 
gum, for example, he was made to stand before the school and 
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chew to the point of exhaustion The coarseness of thought and 
spirit shown here is revolting to every right-minded teacher, 
young or old. 

It is legitimate and proper to require pupils to make up work 
which they have neglected to prepare; but it is quite inexcusable 
to ask a pupil to memorize poetry, for example, because he spent 
his time whispering When regular school tasks are used as a 
means of punishment, the child gets a wiong sense of proportion 
and of educational values When a pupil fails to get his work 
done because of laziness, be should be leqmred to do it and he 
will see the justice of the requirement No punishment should 
result in a wrong attitude on the pupil’s part toward school 
work The work of the school should be made attractive and 
not repulsive 

More or less suitable forms of punishment. Theie are several 
suitable punishments, and reproof and personal criticism make 
one of the best The teacher who has a good spirit and. a genuine 
regard for the welfare of the child will frequently use kindly, 
personal, private leproof as a fhst resort General, public 
reproof is much more questionable, and is usually unwise and 
unnecessary Children don’t like to be “ called down ” before the 
entire school; such a course generally produces hardness of 
heart and justifiable resentment If the teacher knows the 
facts of the case, a personal interview will often result m much 
good Some of the best teachers find that reproof as a form of 
punishment serves practically all of their purposes 

Suspension and expulsion are sometimes necessary Suspen¬ 
sion is a tempoiary dismissal from school, say, for two or three 
days or a week, Expulsion means permanent banishment and 
is, therefore, a very serious matter. The teacher, in most states, 
has power to suspend unruly pupils; but expulsion is exclusively 
the prerogative of the board Of course no child should be ex¬ 
pelled from school unless all other measures have failed Ex¬ 
pulsion means permanent loss of school privileges A child 
may be suspended for persistent disobedience, for continued 
immoral conduct, for refusal and failure to do the required 
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work, or for continued impertinence. Whenever a teacher sus¬ 
pends a pupil from school, the board and the parents should 
be notified at once and full and satisfactory reasons should be 
given for such action. When suspension fails and a child proves 
to be incorrigible, there is no way out except permanent dis¬ 
missal. A child who is persistently disobedient to the extreme 
of insubordination, or who is guilty of flagrant and repeated 
immoral conduct, or who will not do the work of the school, 
has no right m the school and is a menace to the rest of the 
pupils. It is the legal right and the duty of the board to re¬ 
move such a pupil from school He should, and no doubt will, 
find a place m a state reform school. 

Corporal punishment is permitted by legal enactment in most 
states; the courts have upheld the teacher repeatedly m the 
proper administration of such punishment It should, however, 
be used only when other means fail, but if a suitable instrument 
is used m the right way, it may, if occasion demands, be any¬ 
thing but a cruel form of punishment If more teachers would 
do as well by certain refractory culprits as a certain conscien¬ 
tious grandfather did by his willful, disobedient grandson, their 
pupils would rise up in the years to follow and bless those wise 
teachers who did not "spare the rod and spoil the child.” A 
teacher must be careful never to whip a pupil m anger and 
never to leave marks of any kind on his body Be sure you are 
right; young or old, be sure you are right, be sure that you will 
have the co-operation of the parents and the approval of the 
board. Then do it well; that is to say, make it effective or 
don’t use corporal punishment at all Most pupils should never 
be punished corporally, and the teacher should deliberate long 
and carefully as to the probable effect upon the child and upon 
the school In administering corporal punishment the public 
sentiment of the school and of the community must be entirely 
on the teacher’s side; otherwise she may be playing a losing 
game. Try other measures first. The best teachers never find it 
necessary to inflict bodily punishment of any sort It is well always 
to bear that in mind. 
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Deprivation of privileges is a natural punishment that is 
effective if the privilege is real and if the child can be leached 
m this way It is a genuine punishment to some children not 
to be allowed to perform certain monitorial duties, not to be 
allowed to play with the others, to be refused then part on a 
program, to be deprived of the teacher’s confidence and trust. 
A skillful teacher can make profitable use of this form of pun¬ 
ishment If a pupil has been allowed to get interesting stones 
from the libraiy after his lessons are prepared and if he loves 
to lead, it will be a genuine punishment if the teacher with¬ 
draws this privilege temporarily because he neglected his work 
in order to read stories. Whenevei possible the punishment 
must be adapted to the offender and to the nature of his offense 
if it is to prove availing and refoimmg 
Detention at recess or after school may or may not be proper, 
according to the nature of the misdemeanor If a pupil wastes 
his school tune, uses profane language on the school ground, or 
mistreats his playmates, it may be pioper temporarily to deprive 
him of the privilege of playing with the others He must, how¬ 
ever, be allowed to go out of doors by himself, as he needs the 
fresh air and the exercise as well as the others No teacher has 
a moral or a legal light to deprive a child of Ins play time 
Keeping the pupil after school is usually a great mistake, if 
parents ask to have the child come home as soon as school 
closes, the teacher cannot legally keep him In all these matters 
the teachei is not to consult her own convenience, but lather 
the welfare of the individual child As a matter of fact keeping 
m at recess or after school is a form of punishment which should 
be used but rarely, it is usually the resort of weak teachers 
Making restitution is a natural and a legitimate form of 
punishment If a pupil destioys or injures any school property 
or the property of other pupils, he should make it good. Both 
parents and teacher should see to it that the restitution is a 
personal sacrifice, a result of the child’s own effort and saving 
If the parents pay the bill, the child does not suffer; there will 
be no change of ideals and hence of conduct 
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Read Moorehouse, Page, Salisbury, and White on the subject 
of punishment 

Need for obedience. No school is successful unless the pupils 
cheerfully and promptly obey the directions and the wishes of 
the teacher Willing obedience is the very corner stone of the 
school structure So a teacher must secure true obedience or 
she is indeed a failure In order to secure this result a teacher 
must always be caieful that her lequuemcnts aie reasonable 
and just Most childien have a sense of justice which is keener 
and moie accurate than many teachers understand or arc willing 
to admit If a teacher is thoughtful in what she asks of her 
pupils and is uniformly firm day after clay, she will have but 
little trouble This means that the teacher herself must obey 
the law, she must have a truly obedient spirit, herself She 
must be able to think out a wise and suitable progiam of school 
work and she must exercise pcisonal self-control Poise and 
serenity of spirit on the teacher’s part will aid much m seeming 
obedient responses from the pupils 

Don’t do these things. 

1 Don't stand too near the class. 

2 Don’t censure tiiflmg errors severely 

3 Don't complain oi grumble 

4 Don’t give commands when you might give suggestions. 

5 Don’t dispute with an angry parent before the school 

6 Don’t make spiteful remarks about parents 

7. Don't try to teach without good order 

8 Don’t call for order m general terms 

9 Don’t be strict today and lax tomoz'row 

10 Don’t punish without explanation. 

11 Don’t allow whispering 

12 Don’t talk too much. Don’t talk to your pupils when you are 
standing before an unshaded window 

13 Don’t fail to get acquainted with the people m the district, 
particulaily the members of the school board. 

14 Don’t forget that teaching and governing a school are phases 
of a difficult art which requue study and painstaking effort 

15 Don’t let your school run away with you Manage the school 
whatever else you do or fail to do. 
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16. Don't forget that the best way to manage is to give pupils plenty 
of wteieshng and profitable work to do The teacher who succeeds m 
working up an abiding interest m study will have little trouble with 
discipline. 

Criticisms of supervisors. 

1 Pupils are not prepared for the work they are undertaking to do. 

2. The school is not well organized 

3. The pupils run to the teacher to ask questions while she is con" 
ductmg a recitation 

4 The teacher is indifferent, lacks interest, 

5 The teachei spends too much time and exhausts her energies m 
attending parties 

6 The teacher does not keep a neat and orderly desk 

7. The teacher does not call school on time m the morning, at noon, 
or at recess 

8. The teacher is slow and poky 

9. The teacher fails to see or take notice of disorder 

10. The teacher has not a strong grip upon the school, but "fights it 
out” every day as best she can 

11 The people of the district are not interested m the school, and 
the teacher does not know how to unprove the school sentiment m the 
community 

12 The teacher is timid, afraid of the pupils, the school board, and 
the patrons 

13 The teacher lacks life and animation, and the school is dead 

14. The outbuildings are in bad condition 

15 The room is not properly heated, lighted, or ventilated 

16. The teacher does the janitor work, and she does not do it well 
The fire is not built m time to have the room warm m the morning, 
the sweeping is not properly done, and the dusting is not properly 
attended to 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. Make out a set of rules and regulations for your own personal 
use, by which you would like to systematize your rural school. 

2. Write several adjectives describing the kind of a spirit you would 
like in your school Name some evidences of a bad school spirit. In¬ 
dicate the chief causes in producing school spirit. 

3 Draw a diagram showing how you will seat twenty-four pupils 
in a rural school having all the eight grades so that each child will 
have a comfortable seat. Write in the names, ages, and grades of the 
pupils You will have single desks of four different sizes and non- 
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adjustable Four pupils in the four upper grades are inclined to be 
somewhat disturbing 

4. What is the happy medium between the pin-drop test and the 
extreme-freedom idea? Consider the bearing of project teaching or an 
activity program upon the problem of control in a rural school 

5 Name some of the principal attributes of the teacher who is 
a real leader in her school and in the community Read Bagiey and 
Keith's An Introduction to Teaching , The Macmillan Company, pp. 325- 
326, 358, and 362 

6 Distinguish between a democratic and an autocratic school 
regime Why are co-operative methods best m tiaimng boys and girls 
for effective citizenship? 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER'S READING 
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cott Company 1917. 

3. Lowth, F. J —The Country Teacher at Work; The Macmillan 
Company 1930 

4. Moorehouse, Frances M —The Discipline of the School, D. C. 
Heath and Company 1914 

5. Salisbury, Albert—Bc/iooI Management, Row, Peterson and 
Company 1911. 

6 Stableton, J J —Diary of a Western Schoolmaster, Ainsworth and 
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7. Stephens, D. Y —Phelps and His Teachers, Hammond and 
Stephens Company, 1905. 



CHAPTER XI 


A BETTER AND A SOCIALIZED NOONDAY MEAL 

For many years large numbers of teachers throughout the 
United States have been serving hot lunches at noon with defi¬ 
nite physical and social benefits to the childien in then schools 
Whether a rural teachei will carry on this important work de¬ 
pends wholly upon the personality of the individual Some 
teacheis say that the hot lunch is too much Double and is not 
practicable Howevei, the authoi has known scoies of teachers 
who have been able to lendei a leal scivice in this way and have 
enjoyed doing it The social values of the hot lunch should 
not be ignored Any teacher who has the light spirit and the 
necessary skills may render a genuine educational service 
through the agency of the hot lunch Anyone can make a begin¬ 
ning and learn more and more thiough experience with this 
important part of the daily program—important particularly 
duung the winter months 

Nature and importance. 

By the hot lunch is meant that part of the school child’s dinner 
which is prepared and served in the schoolhouse m addition to the 
lunch brought from home This additional hot part of the meal 
may consist of nothing more than hot cocoa or an appetizing, nutri¬ 
tious soup The kind and quality of the hot food served will depend 
upon the teacher and upon her ability to secure the co-operation of 
mothers and children 1 

Home Economics Circular No 13, which may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D C, for 
five cents, states that the advantages of hot food at noon are 
many: 

1 Stillman, Gladys— The Hot Lunch in Rural Schools, Home Economics 
Extension Office, University of Wisconsin, Madison Miss Stillman has kindly 
given the author permission to use her bulletin freely 
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The child always eats just as much of the cold food as he did pre¬ 
viously and receives as much additional nourishment as the total 
nutritive value of the hot food given him Since it is almost impossible 
to oveifeed a rural child who walks from 1 to 3 miles in winter weather, 
besides playing at noon and lecesses and doing some chores night and 
morning, the added nourishment of the school food is gieatly to be 
desned foi all children, and especially for those who give evidence of 
undernourishment The agreeable flavoi of the hot food, its neat 
service, the social companionship insured where all sit down and eat 
together, all contribute to the conditions winch increase appetite and 
enhance the palatabihty of all food eaten 

Dr Mary Swartz Rose of Columbia University says 

Feed a growing child properly and you have helped to make a good 
citizen Every child has a light to a useful body and mind, but m 
order to have either he must be given the light kind of food at the 
proper time 



Courtesy of Colleye of AyncultUTc , University of Wisconsin 

Hot lunch equipment 


The hot lunch properly conducted results in better health, 
greater enjoyment of the noonday meal, improved eating hab¬ 
its, better table manners, added facilities for health instruction 
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and training, Letter school work m general, and more regular 
school attendance 

Equipment needed. In Miss Stillman's hot lunch bulletin the 
following items are given as the minimum equipment 

1. A two-burner or, better, a three-burner oil stove, which can also 
be used by the Parent-Teacher Association or the Community Club 



Courtesy of College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 

Hot lunch equipment 


2. A small table or perhaps a substantial dry-goods box The lower 
part may be inclosed as a cupboard for the dishes and cutlery A door 
m front will keep out dust and mice Lard tins or cracker boxes may 
serve as containers for materials attractive to mice 
3 Dishes for work m preparing food A granite or, better, alumi¬ 
num kettle with cover to fit, of a size according to number of pupils to 
be served, large long-handled spoon, teaspoon or measuring spoon, 
tablespoon, measuring cup, quart measure, fork, paring knives, potato 
masher, vegetable brush, can opener, teakettle, oven A few baking 
tins are useful, but not absolutely necessary A one-compartment 
fireless cooker made by the pupils will aid in decreasing the labor in¬ 
volved and in preparing the lunch. See next section on making and 
using such an equipment 
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4 Dishes for serving For each child a large cup with a handle, a 
spoon, and a paper napkin. These may be brought from home by each 
child and kept at school, or they may be supplied as part of the equip- 
ment. If these dishes are a part of the school equipment, then a low, 
light-weight aluminum cup of coffee-cup size for each child is the best. 
It is useful in serving most of the recommended dishes. Although 
aluminum costs somewhat more, it is the best ware to purchase and 
the most economical, all things considered For serving the food, 
especially soup and cocoa, a large pitchei is useful. 

5 Cleaning equipment. Dish towels, dish cloths, cleanser, dish pans, 
soap, sapolio 

Making and using a fireless cooker. The fireless cooker has 
definite values for every household, it makes the kitchen com¬ 
fortable and saves fuel, time, and labor The making of such a 
piece of equipment may be a good manual training project for 
older pupils m those rural schools where the teacher is mature 
and competent 

Materials needed 1 

1. The outside container- Any good-sized box or bucket with 
a tight cover—a grocery box, a butter firkm, a wooden candy 
bucket, a 100-pound lard can, or a new garbage can 

2. Packing material. Soft hay, excelsior, ground cork, saw¬ 
dust, tightly crumpled newspapers, or any other good non¬ 
conducting material that can be packed in closely. This packing 
material forms a nest for the cooking vessel 

3 The nest lining: A metal or enamel bucket with sheet 
asbestos to cover the bucket The bucket must have straight 
sides and a lid, and it must be of such a size as to allow at least 
three inches of packing material between it and the outside con- 
tamer at top, bottom, and aides 

4. The cooking-vessel A tight-hd vessel to fit closely into the 
'nest lining and yet slip in and out easily, or two or three of the 
small ones especially made for the fireless. The best kinds are of 
enamel, granite, or aluminum 

5 Cardboard, to make the collar. 

1 From Farmers' Bulletin No 771 , Homemade Fweless Cookers and Thevr Use, 
Tbia bulletin la now out of print 
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6. The cushion, Denim or muslin stuffed with the packing 
material. This cushion is to be pressed down across the top 
under the outside lid of the container 

7. The two soapstone disks: purchasable at a hardware store. 
They are not needed for all cooking, but with them you can 
cook more quickly and m greater variety 



How it is made (1) Line the container with newspaper if a 
wooden box is used (2) Pack the bottom of the container com¬ 
pactly with a layer of packing material to the depth of three 
inches or more (3) Cut a circle of asbestos, two inches larger 
than the nest lmer. Place the asbestos mat in the center of the 
packing. (4) Cut a stnp of asbestos big enough to cover com¬ 
pletely the outside walls of the bucket, which is to serve as the® 
nest lining, and tie it in place (5) Place the bucket with its 
asbestos covering in the center of the asbestos mat Hold in 
place and tightly fill in the space between it and the walls of the 
outside container with the packing material Pack in solidly to 
within one-half inch of the top of the bucket The success of 
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your cooker depends largely upon the tightness with which you 
crowd in the packing material, which prevents the heat from 
escaping from your hot food (6) Cut a piece of cardboard to 
fit m the outside container. Cut a hole in the middle of it which 
will fit closely over the bucket which fits the nest lining This 
“collar” holds the packing material in place (7) Make a cush¬ 
ion for the top by cutting two pieces of cloth the size of the out¬ 
side container and putting them together with a straight strip 
of cloth thiec inches wide Stuff with the packing material. 
(8) Outside finishings • If a box is used for the outside con¬ 
tainer, the lid should be hinged and fastened down with a hook. 
If it is of wood, paint it or stain it a dark color. Casters make it 
convenient to move about 

Some cautions Don’t let the food or dishes cool before you 
put them in the firelcss The food will not cook unless there is 
enough heat shut up with it Reheat the food that requires 
long cooking, if it cools before it is finished Beheat the food 
before serving it, if necessary A small quantity of food cools 
quickly, so either use the disks or put a small vessel containing the 
food in the regular cooking vessel and surround it with hoi water 

Soapstone disks will increase the usefulness of your cookei 
They can be heated above the boiling point of water, when shut 
up in the fireless cooker, they furnish the heat which cooks the 
food If you made youi fireless according to directions, you can 
safely use the disks Heat them very hot but do not let them 
get red hot for fear of cracking With one below and one on top 
of the cooking vessel you will be able to roast meat or even bake 
bread or puddings Without the disks your fireless is useful only 
for certain lands of food—cereals, beans, pot roast, stews, 
things that can be cooked in watei Use the hot soapstone or 
cast-iron disks with caution Handle with the metal holders and 
carriers, There must he no fire hazards m a iwal school 

A successful hot lunch plan. 1 The public health nurse of 
Ramsey County, Minnesota, at one time instituted a prac- 

1 Reported by Miss Edith Lathrop of the United States Buieau of Education 
la a government bulletin 
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ticable plan for serving hot lunches in the rural schools 
of her county, which she called “The Pint Jar Method Hot 
Lunch”: 

Each child brings some particular kind of food m a tightly 
sealed pint fruit, jar Upon reaching school the jar is set on a 
rack m a clothes boiler The clothes boiler is partly filled with 
water and then placed on a two-burner oil stove. At the morning 



Courtesy of the Walerntan-Waterbury Company 


recess the wicks are 
lighted, and by noon the 
contents of the jars are 
hot 

The children are 
seated at their desks 
during the luncheon 
period Monitors pass 
the jars The cold 
lunches in the basket are 
supplemented with the 
warm contents of the 
jars. Each child has his 
initials sciatched on the 
cover of his jar m order 
to insure identification 

It is recommended 
that the children bring 


The lunch warmer in their jars the following 


Most teachers use a homemade boiler kinds of food: cocoa, 
equipment quite successfully milk) 0oupS) certain 


kinds of fruit and vegetables, macaroni, rice, creamed eggs, 
baked beans, or stewed meat 


The equipment required for tbs method of serving hot lunches 


consists of a two-burner oil stove, clothes boiler, rack (water 
should reach half way up the first layer of jars, the second layer 
being heated by steam), hot can lifter, towel to wipe jars, and 
newspapers for desk on which to set jars upon lifting them from 
the boiler Bach child is urged to include a large des.sert spoon 
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in his lunch basket with which to eat from the jar, as a teaspoon, 
is too short 

Both teachers and children like this method because of its 
simplicity. It eliminates cooking, odors, and dishwashing It is 
economical and has proven very satisfactory This plan has been 
successfully used m many states by hundieds of rural teachers. 

Practical suggestions for the teacher. Secure co-opeiation and 
share responsibility Before beginning the work call a meeting 
of the mothers and talk over your plans Impiess upon them the 
many advantages, physical and mental, that can be derived 
from the serving of a warm lunch at noon. The objects are not 
only to add a warm dish to an otheiwise cold and unappetizing 
lunch, but to teach the proper cooking and serving of foods and 
their nutritive value or relation to the body; to teach table 
manners, politeness, and cleanliness; to draw the pupils together 
in a pleasant social hour, to attract children to school who might 
otherwise stay away, and to enable all to go back to their work 
with body and mind refreshed Only when the community 
realizes the benefits the children will derive from hot lunches, 
will it co-operate with you and take the responsibility of fur¬ 
nishing you with supplies 

Provide equipment enough for two to four girls to work at a time. 
The necessary funds for a few utensils may be obtained by giving 
some sort of an entertainment or a box social. If you do not have 
a stove with a flat top on which you can cook, you can buy a 
one- or a two-burner oil stove There is a good list of simple 
equipment given in many state manuals Each child may bring 
from home' a cup and saucer, plate, spoon, knife, and fork. 
These need not be of the best china or silverware m the home, 
but they should not be so mcked or cracked as to lessen their 
attractiveness or to develop carelessness m dishwashing. A 
cupboard m which to keep this equipment can easily be made 
by the boys from dry-goods boxes which may be obtained free 
or for a few cents from a local merchant The girls can make 
curtains for the cupboard of some cheap material, heavy enough 
to keep out the dust. 
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Choose only simple, nutritious foods, not fancy, dainty dishes. 
Teach them to cook the things which they might serve then- 
fathers and brothers at home Study foods, find out which ones 
build up the body, winch give us energy, and which regulate our 
body processes. Study the digestion of foods and the methods 
of preparation which make them more easily digested. 

Plan the lessons at least a week %n advance Have the pupils 
show the list to their mothers, so that they may know what the 
children are expected to bring and have it on hand the following 
week The mothers, knowing the week’s menu, can avoid send¬ 
ing m the child’s lunch too much protein on a day when a pioteia 
food is cooked at school, 01 too much starchy or fat foods when 
such foods aie prepared 

Avoid taking too much time from the regular session Have 
pupils pare vegetables before school or at recess. Shortly before 
noon have girls begin the preparation of food so that it will be 
cooked at the time of intermission. When the bell lings the 
pupils pass out and wash hands, spread paper napkins on the 
desks, get their cup and plate, and sit down quietly to wait 
•until served with the lunch which they bi ought fiom home 
While eating discuss the different methods of preparing the food, 
its nutritive value, and its proper tune or place m the diet State 
also the lesson for the next day While some of the girls wash 
dishes, have others tidy the room The boys may get water, 
empty the garbage, or perhaps help with the dishes Boys some¬ 
times make as good cooks as girls, so they should also do then- 
share of cooking 

Correlate cooking with other subjects In geography, when 
studying China, prepare rice at noon; associate Italy with 
the prepaiation of macaroni In the physiology class study 
the digestion of the rice and macaroni and their use to the 
body. 

Give credit for home work Encourage the children to cook 
at home and to report on then work Give a certain number of 
points for cooking, cleaning, or peisonal hygiene, and post a list 
or record of points This will do more to make the family m- 
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terested m the school than any amount of persuasion on the 
part of the teacher 

Vary the dish from day to day. If your children are particu¬ 
larly fond of cream soups, do not destroy their appetite for them, 
by serving potato soup every day. Try one of the following in 
the same proportion Green peas, cooked and mashed, com, 
cooked and chopped fine; beets, cooked and chopped fine; 
spinach, cooked and chopped fine; celery, cooked and chopped 
fine, beans, baked and mashed; asparagus, cooked and chopped; 
tomatoes, cooked with one-half teaspoon of soda and passed 
thiough strainer; dried peas or lentils, soaked overnight, cooked, 
and mashed Any of these may also be served with a thick, 
white sauce, as a creamed vegetable. 

Make the mealtime a social time Sit down noth your pupils 
and be served with them. Encourage happy conversation. No 
hour of the day affords the teacher a better chance to learn to 
know her pupils and to get close to them through sympathy 
and understanding than does the noon hour. 

If you are not a first-class cook, it does not mean that you cannot 
teach a few simple dishes Send for the Farmers’ Bulletins, pub¬ 
lished in your state, or by the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D C. 

Miss Stillman says that it is necessary to observe the following 
points in order that the hot lunch may be a success 1 (1) Make 
the work part of every day’s program, not an additional task 
for teacher and pupils (2) Create a demand from parents and 
pupils for the hot lunch. Invite mothers to the school and plan 
lunches with them (3) Let the whole community share m your 
project (4) Prepare simple, nutritious dishes. (5) Make de¬ 
tailed plans for co-operation in the community and think more 
of the success of the project than of getting credit for it. 

The balanced meal. Throughout life our bodily and mental 
activity makes two demands, (a) material to build up and to 
repair wear and tear; (b) fuel to burn, making activity possible, 
heat being converted to energy or power to do work The body, 
therefore, needs two chief classes of foods or nutrients: (a) pro- 
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terns for building; ( b ) carbohydrates and fats to maintain tem¬ 
perature and to furnish energy for activity A threo-fold division 
into proteins, carbohydrates, and fats is usually given. In addi¬ 
tion to these certain mmeial salts and all of the vitamins 
(A, B, C, D, E, G) must be furnished in fruits, vegetables, and 
milk A meal, properly balanced, consists of food containing 
proteins, carbohydrates, and fats in the right proportions The 
ratio established by Atwatei of the tissue-buildmg to the energy¬ 
giving foods, is 1 to 6 ? This ratio we find m a bowl of cream-of- 
potato soup served with croutons or wafers. See recipes for 
potato and other soups in this chapter. 

An informational outline. 

A. Getting stai ted 

1. Plan at mothers’ meeting' a. To obtain equipment. 6. To care 
for equipment c To obtain kerosene. 

2 Discuss at mothers’ meeting a Time required, b. Division of 
work. c. Nature of food d Co-operation of mothers. 

3 Ideas to stress at mothers' meeting a. Need for co-operation. 

b. Better health, c Good use of part of noon hour. d. Correlation 
with other subjects, e. Increased interest / Learning food facts. 
g. Better manners h. Knowledge of cooking. 

B Managing the enterprise 

1 Equipment (see page 202) 

2. Record of supplies, as for example 

a. John— 3 lbs. carrots—money value 
b Mary —\ lb butter—money value 
c Jane—2 qts milk—money value, etc. 

3 Duty schedule (Note, pupils are numbered 1-10) 

M T W T F 

а. Preparing food . . (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

б. Cooking food .... (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

c. Serving food , . (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

d. Washing dishes, . ... (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

e. Wiping dishes , . . (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

/ Replacing dishes . .. (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 

g. Straightening up . . (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) 
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4. Five lessons a. Potato, soup, b creamed carrots, c. cocoa, 
d baked apples, e creamed codfish. 

C. Points to remember 

1. Interest and co-operation indispensable 

2 No need of interference with other work 

3 No additional expense 

4 Size of school no limitation 

5 Varied benefits (physical, mental, moral) 

D. Securing food supplies 

1. Make list a week in advance 

2 Appoint a loader 1 

3. Appoint a bookkeeper 

4 Bookkeeper to credit family or pupil 

5 Charge poition costs to pupils 

6 No hardships should be permitted 

7 Consider special needs of families 

Recommended recipes. 

i cocoa (Serves 12) 

4 cup cocoa 2 cups boiling water 

4 cup sugar 8 cups or 2 quaits milk 

Mix cocoa and sugar well Add the boiling water and boil from three* 
to five minutes This cooks the staioh m the cocoa and makes it easier 
to digest Add the milk and set in a pan of hot water to cook till ready 
to serve This may be prepared before school and reheated m time 
to serve If a scum forms on top, beat with egg beater 

ii white sauce (Serves 12) 

3 cups milk 6 tablespoons fat 

6 tablespoons flour 1J teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon paprika 

Scald the milk Add the fat, salt, and flour, mix smooth with an* 
equal amount of cold milk Cook five minutes to break up the starch 
in the flour, stirring constantly to prevent lumping and burning Season 
and serve This recipe allows about 4 tablespoons of sauce to each 
pupil It may be used for baked potatoes, cieamed potatoes, and, 
creamed vegetables 
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in. potato soup (Serves 12) 


7 medium-sized, potatoes 
3 cups boiling water 
1 small onion 
6 cups or 1J quarts milk 

a bit of bayleaf 


2 tablespoons fat 
4 teaspoons salt 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon celery salt 


Peel potatoes, cut in small pieces, and cook till soft in 6 cups boiling 
salted water (1) teaspoons salt). Without draining mash the potatoes; 
add the fat, thinly sliced onion, and flour mixed smooth with equal 
parts of cold water, and boil five minutes to cook the starch m the flour. 
Stir constantly to prevent lumping and burning. Add the milk and 
bring to boiling point. Season and serve. 


iv. tomato soup (Serves 12) 


1 quart" can tomatoes 
| teaspoon soda 
} teaspoon salt 
1 small onion 
} cup fat 


$ cup flour 

6 cups or H quarts milk 
i teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon celery salt 
bit of bayleaf 


Heat tomatoes and mash well with fork or potato masher. Add 
soda, onion, salt, fat, and flour mixed with equal amounts of cold 
water, and boil five minutes to cook starch in flour. Stir constantly to 
prevent lumping and burning. Scald milk m double boiler and just 
before serving turn hot tomato mixture gradually into the hot milk, 
stirring all the time to prevent curdling Season and serve immediately, 


v oatmeal (Serves 12) 

2 cups oatmeal—8 cups boiling water—1 teaspoon salt 
Bring water and salt to boil in top of double boiler Add oatmeal 
slowly and boil five minutes directly over fire, stirring constantly to 
prevent lumping and burning. Set over bottom part of double boiler 
and cook three hours; | cup washed raisins may be added the last 
half hour of cooking to give variety Serve with, warm milk and sugar. 
Oatmeal cooked m a fireless cooker is delicious 
(Note, Measurements are level m these recipes) 

The lunch from home. Various containers are used for the 
teacher's and the school-child’s lunch. Sometimes it is a box, 
which should be of odorless material, durable, light, easy to 
carry, and having means of ventilation. Tin boxes or pails with 
perforated lids are the best because they can be thoroughly 
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Bcalded and'aired, as they should be. Fiber boxes are easily 
soiled and cannot be cleaned Homemade lunch containers can 
be used and thrown in the stove after using. Baskets may be 
used although the food dries out quickly and is apt to freeze 
in cold weather. The lunch must be well wrapped to protect 
it from dust and insects. The folding lunch box of metal is 
used quite extensively. It should be well aired daily. 

Children can be taught to pack their own lunches, and such 
instruction can be given at school. Plain paper napkins are 
almost indispensable The various parts of the lunch should be 
wrapped in oiled paper; liquid foods should be placed in tightly 
sealed jars Children should be taught the importance of thor¬ 
oughly cleansing and airing the lunch container every day. 

A well-planned school-lunch box should have one or more 
foods from each of the following lists: 

Bread sandwiches with: either American cheese, ground cheese mixed 
with bacon fat, cottage cheese and peanut butter, cottage cheese and 
chopped pickles, cold meat in thm slices; peanut butter, baked beans; 
bacon; bacon and cottage cheese, eggs, hard cooked, chopped, and 
seasoned, fish made into a paste and seasoned, or lettuce or cress 

Fruit or vegetables Raw fruit (apples, oranges), cooked fruit m jelly 
glass, baked apple, prunes; canned fruit, raw carrots; tomatoes, celery; 
radishes, vegetable salads m glass or jar, potato chips. 

Sweets. Baked custard, cup cakes; cookies, dates, raisins and nuts, 
figs, prunes, sweet sandwiches of jam, jelly, marmalade, dates, or 
prunes. 

The following are wholesome, nutritious, well-balanced, and 
appetizing school lunches from home, but they should be 
supplemented by one or more good hot dishes prepared at 
school, particularly during the winter months. The quantities 
of food in the following lunches may need to be increased, de¬ 
pending upon nutritional requirements of the individual. 


a. A ham sandwich, a jelly sandwich, an apple, and a small piece of 
plain cake. 

b. A cottage cheese sandwich, a brown-bread-and-butter sandwich, 
an orange, a cookie. 
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' c A chicken sandwich, a graham-bread-and-butter sandwich, one- 
, half cup of apple sauce. 

d. A chopped-egg sandwich, a bread-and-butter sandwich, one-half 
cup of stewed prunes 

e A peanut-butter sandwich, a jam sandwich, raisins, a cookie 

/ A chopped-meat sandwich, a bread-and-butter sandwich, one- 
half cup canned fruit, gingerbread 

g Sandwiches with sliced tender meat for filling, baked apple, 
cookies, or a few lumps of sugar 

h Slices ot meat loaf 01 bean loaf, bread-and-butter sandwiches, 
Stewed' fruit, small frosted cake 

i Crisp rolls, hollowed out and filled with chopped meat or fish, 
moistened and seasoned, or mixed with salad dressing, orange, apple, 
a mixtuie of sliced fruits, or berries, cake 

j Lettuce or celery sandwiches, one enp custard, jelly sandwiches. 

k Cottage-cheese and chopped-green-pppper sandwiches, or a pot 
of eieam cheese with bread-and-butter sandwiches, peanut-butter 
sandwiches, fiuit, cake 

l Hard-boiled eggs, crisp baking-powder biscuits, celery or radishes, 
brown-sugar 01 maple-sugai sandwiches 

?« Bottle of milk, thin coin bread and butter, dates, apple 

n. Raisin oi nut bread with buttei, cheese, oranges, maple sugar 

o. Baked-bean-and-lettuce sandwiches, apple sauce, sweet chocolate 

Mealtime management and manners. To get the full advan¬ 
tage of having the pupils eat together and under the eye of the 
teacher these points should be observed: 

1. The room should be thoroughly aired before lunch is eaten 

2 The children should wash their hands befoie eatmg 

3 The desk should be cleared and a paper napkin or a piece of 
oilcloth spread for a tablecloth 

4. The lunch should be spread on the napkin and the lunch pail or 
box put under the desk, out of sight. 

5 Lunch should be eaten in the right order, dessert last. 

6 A foik ot spoon should be used to carry the food to the mouth, 

7, The children should remain in their seats until all have finished 

eating This will prevent hasty eating 

8 The children should be permitted to drink water with their 
lunch, but they must not be allowed to swallow thoir food hurriedly 
by washing it down with water 

9 The children should be taught to eat slowly and quietly Hasty 
eatmg causes indigestion and consequent ill health 
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10. The conversation should be kept pleasant 

11. The teacher’s manner of eating will be the standard for the 
table manneis of the pupils, as children are very imitative The teacher 
should prepare her lunch at her desk. 

The lunch offers an excellent opportunity to overcome pecul¬ 
iar food habits, as the group spirit allows no peisonal prefer¬ 
ences Through the hot lunch many a child learns to like a nu¬ 
tritious food which he would not touch at home. 

Neatness m general appearance, such as clean hands and 
clean aprons for the cooks, should be encouraged Simple aprons 
and holders can be made m the sewing class fiom toweling or 
flour sacks The best standards of dishwashing should be care¬ 
fully followed 1 2 

An organized lunch hour.® Why not have an organized lunch hour 
m every rural school? This will require a little extia planning on the 
part of the teacher, but the results will more than compensate for the 
time and effort When we consider the rural child’s long day away from 
home, we think of some of the family loutme of which he is deprived. 
Often he goes the entire day without washing his hands He eats a 
quick lunch, sometimes sitting on damp, chilly ground, or sometimes 
on the run to the playground Couldn’t all tcacheis do something to 
make the noonday lunch a more homelike situation? Llere are some 
suggestions 

1 Children form m line for washing If the school is large, one pupil 
may pour the water on each child's hands as he holds them ovei the 
washbasin He need not put lus hands into the water, thus constant 
emptying of the dish is unnecessary The water may be poured from 
a dipper, or, pieferably from a teakettle m which it has been heated 
to about the right temperature. Two pourings are necessary, one be¬ 
fore and one after the soap has been used The teacher may use this 
opportunity to step outside foi daily inspection of outbuildings, which 
is important 

2 Another pupil passes out paper towels as children finish washing. 

3, A third child places towels or other papers on desks to protect 

them and to catch any crumbs which may fall 

1 In preparing this chapter the author has borrowed both ideas and language 
from bulletins issued by the United States and by bis own state Three teachers 
of home economics have furnished useful and usable materials 

2 This plan is used by Mrs Lillian M. Bills, County Superintendent of Iowa 
County. Wisconsin. 
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4 After each child has dried his hands, he takes his lunch box to 
his seat where he remains standing until the teacher brings her lunch 
and seats herself at her desk. 

5 The children know that they will not be excused until all, or 
nearly all, have finished eating. This requires about twenty minutes, 
so all should take time to eat properly. During this period pupils 
may be encouraged to converse informally. Occasionally special enter¬ 
tainment numbers might be given. Some child may sing the new song 
learned in the music period, a poem may be read by someone who 
did it very well in the language class; or a story or some special topic, 
which was not given in class because of lack of time, could now be 
presented, if desired and desirable There are also other possibilities 
which will occur to the thoughtful teacher 

6, At the conclusion of lunch and dismissal, each child carefully 
gathers up the paper from his desk, drops it into the waste basket, 
and then puts his lunch box away before going to play. 

Some children have very light breakfasts and when recess time comes 
are ready to eat. Train these children to eat an apple or a sandwich 
rather than cake or other sweet, as they are usually inclined to do. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

I. Make out a varied list of menus for a whole month of hot lunches 
for a rural school of twenty pupils, being sure that the dishes are 
attractive, appetizing, and nutritious 

2 Outline a talk which you will give to the mothers at a mothers’ 
meeting to convince them of the advisability of hot lunches in your 
school. 

3 In what ways will the hot lunch help to bring about a closer co-opera¬ 
tion between the school and the home? Why is this highly desirable? 

4 Name several suitable subjects for conversation while teacher and 
pupils are eating their dinner together. 

5 Tell what the boys can do m promoting the hot lunch enterprise. 
Can a boy be taught to do any of the work done by the girls? Why 
should boys learn to do such things? 

6. What may some board members say by way of opposition to 
your hot lunch proposition? Can you convince them that the plan is 
feasible and the right thing to do? 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

1. Fisher, Katherine —The Lunch Hour at School—-Bulletin, Health 
Education Series, 'No. 7, Superintendent of Documents, Wash¬ 
ington, DC. 
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1, Hunt, Cam® L, add W.ajid, yimi-MM limits, Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D, C, 1916, 
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CHAPTER XII 

PARENT AND TEACHER WORKING TOGETHER 

Need for co-operation. If democracy is to succeed and have 
increasing meaning and value for the ordinary citizen, our 
schools must inculcate the principles and promote the practice 
of co-operation The social aim and method need constant 
stressing. In the relations which necessarily exist between 
parent and teacher there is repeated opportunity for manifest¬ 
ing the spnit and the art of co-operation The child is the 
common interest of both parent and teacher, the welfare of the 
child should be held up as the constant objective Modern 
business and industrial life is carried forward successfully only 
on the basis of co-operation Many men engaged m our great 
productive, mercantile, and financial enterpnses have long 
understood the value of co-operative methods. The school 
must make much larger use of the wise systematic co-operative 
procedures of these business men, if it is to minister to the so¬ 
cial and economic demands of our day In rural communities 
the relative lack of opportunities for social and business con¬ 
tacts, as compared with urban groups, makes for a type of ex¬ 
tremely individualistic thinking and acting which is not con¬ 
ducive to community welfare When the individual senses the 
common need, he is m a better position to lend a hand in pro¬ 
moting common interests Co-operation requires thought and 
unselfish effort as well as the spirit and the ideal of service. 
Both parent and teacher need to be actuated by a public or 
community outlook and aim in which selfish interests are sub¬ 
merged for the good of all. 

The function of the school. The school is a social institution 
established for the purpose of carrying forward that additional 
and necessary work of education which the home cannot under- 

218 
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take because of its inherent lacks and limitations The school 
only supplements the work of the home The home comes first; 
but due to the fact that paients have neither the time nor the 
ability to educate their childien m all ways, the school has come 
into existence The parent hands the child ovei to the teacher 
for a part of the time, but he does not surrender his own pre¬ 
rogatives as parent The wise ieachei lecogmzes the rights of 
the parent and does not too strenuously insist upon his own 
personal or teacher rights 

The function of the school is to train boys and gills for par¬ 
ticipating citizenship m a dcmociacy Effective citizenship 
implies correct ideas, suitable ideals, and necessaiy habits 
Boys and guls are to be taught and trained foi social efficiency, 
which means the inculcation and development of attitudes, de¬ 
sires, interests, and appreciations and, the acquisition of abilities, 
skills, and dexterities, as well as the items of knowledge which 
are usually found in textbooks That knowledge is of course 
necessary, but habits of effective response to actual pioblem 
situations is of fai gi eater impoitance because of then manifest 
importance m all effective social activities and lelations 

It is likewise the function of the school to promote health 
in all possible ways It should also develop a type of character, 
or personality, which will be adequate when the individual 
meets the responsibilities and discharges the duties of social 
and civic life Further, the school should give the child the 
fundamental skills and tools of learning, such as power to read 
and love of good reading, by which he will be able to continue 
his education throughout life A rural school may also render 
genuine and valuable service to the older people of the com¬ 
munity through the library, through community-center gather¬ 
ings, and m other similar ways 

The evil of indifference. Indifference on the part of parents 
is veiy common; m fact, it is apparently the rule Such lack of 
interest, however, is not always the fault of the parents, for 
many times a poor school and teacher have so discouraged them 
that they lose the interest which they might otherwise naturally 
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manifest It has often happened that results which parents 
had hoped for in their children have not been forthcoming 
There have been weaknesses and deficiencies in reading, lan¬ 
guage, arithmetic, or in character education Children often 
lack both ability and interest in reading; they quite commonly 
cannot write passable letters, and they cannot be trusted in 
many if not most cases to add a column of figures correctly. So 
parents lose heart and blame the school Worst of all, they lose 
their interest m the school, become indifferent, fail to visit the 
school, and refuse to co-operate with the teacher. 

When parents lose interest, they cease to keep in touch with 
the teacher, perhaps they take sides with the child against the 
teacher. Such a situation is unfortunate and damaging, it may 
have a serious influence upon the discipline of the school In¬ 
difference of parents can only work hardship on the school and 
interfere with its welfare Every effort, then, should be made 
to overcome such a lack of interest. The teacher can do much 
by making her work as interesting, effective, and practical as 
possible The teacher who keeps the home and the parent m 
mind will often find ways to interest parents Adequate finan¬ 
cial support will usually follow interest and moral support, 
unless there is such a lack of funds as to make this actually 
impossible. 

The interested, parent. When the parent is interested in the 
school, the teacher will find her work going forward more easily 
and more successfully. No effort will meet with greater rewards 
than that directed to arousing and maintaining a genuine in¬ 
terest on the part of parents When the mother is really con¬ 
cerned about the affairs of the school, she will visit the school 
of her own accord, not once only, but several times during the 
year Not only will the interested mother visit the school 
frequently, she will also seek means to co-operate with the 
teacher and will attend mothers’ meetings and other gatherings 
at the schoolkouse. 

When a father is really concerned about the welfare of the 
school and desires to have a good school for his own and his 
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neighbor's children, he will favor adequate taxes; when the 
annual meeting occurs, he will lend his support to a fair, equi¬ 
table budget for the ensuing year One of the serious problems 
in many schools is that of attendance; but when the parent 
and teacher are thinking and working together, this problem 
will not be so difficult, for the interested parent will make an 
effort to have the children m school every day and on time 
Selling education to the public. The average citizen and tax¬ 
payer is not well informed as to school conditions and needs. 
He simply does not know a great many things which it would 
he very useful for him to know. Were he better posted concern¬ 
ing the aims and policies of those who manage the schools, he 
would not be so inclined to criticize; for any reasonable person 
can be led to see and to understand the great work being done 
by the public schools and the importance of spending adequate 
sums of money m order to secure results It- is the province of 
those who administer public education-boards, superintend¬ 
ents, principals, and teachers—to see to it that the patrons, 
taxpayers, and the public m general are duly informed concern¬ 
ing the various phases of the work of the schools A continuous 
propaganda of judicious, well-directed advertising of the cause 
of education and of the schools is greatly needed; it should be 
carried on systematically and unremittingly 
A former county superintendent of Cook County, Illinois, 
E. J Tobin, now deceased, had much faith m a variety of pub¬ 
licity measures He did not allow the people in the rural dis¬ 
tricts outside of Chicago to forget the cause of education. He 
employed educational contests of many kinds, held athletic 
field meets, and widely advertised rural school graduation 
exercises in which both old and young could be interested and 
actually participate. Mr Tobin had a very clearly defined 
yearly program of publicity which cost some money, but which 
brought adequate returns in the increased interest and support 
of taxpayers and parents During the later years of this very 
aggressive superintendent’s long term of office, the radio was 
used regularly and effectively to broadcast all sorts of useful 
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information about the rural schools of Cook County It is 
quite possible for the rural teacher to have her school issue a 
monthly or semimonthly school paper, which can be printed 
on a hectograph If this paper goes into all of the homes it can 
be made the means of mfoiming pations and taxpayers con¬ 
cerning the work and the needs of the school Much prejudice 
or indifference is born of ignorance of conditions and needs; 
the obvious remedy is honest bioadeasting of facts Most coun¬ 
try newspapers ate glad to carry school items once each week 
A capable iwtal teacher can make profitable use of such an 
opportunity Both school papers and the ratal press aie often 
used with much satisfaction, interest, and profit School ex¬ 
hibits or a school fair once or twice a year are also good means 
of advertising the school, this method is becoming increasingly 
common and effective Motheis’ clubs, parent-teacher associa¬ 
tions, and other oigamzations are valuable agencies for letting- 
parents know of the objectives and the work of the schools 
Getting money for the schools. One city superintendent of 
schools who was exceptionally successful m seeming co-opera¬ 
tion and money for school purposes, in whose city a magnificent 
million-dollai high school had been erected, was quite inclined 
to stress moral support lather than merely financial He im¬ 
plied that money would be forthcoming if people could be led to 
understand the needs of the schools This superintendent was a 
first-rate advertiser, he kept the schools constantly before the 
public The people were not allowed to forget, ignore, or be¬ 
little the cause of education or its significance in this progres¬ 
sive city where the managerial form of municipal government 
was and is today markedly successful Money is needed to 
operate schools as they should be operated, it frequently hap¬ 
pens that all too little money is spent for education m rural 
districts Many times not enough taxes are levied at the annual 
meeting; a spirit of parsimony is all too evident A program of 
unwise, skimping economy robs the children of their educational 
heritage Here is a definite opportunity for teacher leadership 
and for a wise campaign of management on the part of the 
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county superintendent who is in a strategic position to exert a 
real influence for good in the expenditure of public funds if he 
has the right personality. 

Undoubtedly most of the money to operate the schools should 
be paid m legitimate taxes, levied and imscd through the usual 
channels However, teachers are often able to get funds to 
buy pictures, a piano, a flag, a phonograph and records, or other 
equipment of similar nature through box socials and entertain' 
ments of various sorts Desks, chairs, globes, maps, and the 
like should not, m the opinion of the writer, be bought in this 
way, however People will have the kind of schools they want, 
when the need is adequately realized, the money will be raised 
It is the teacher’s function to disseminate coirect ideas, to sug' 
gest ideals of life, and to help mold public opinion 

Organizations of parents and teachers. The outstanding and 
the most influential association of parents and teachers is the 
National Congress of Paients a,nd Teachers with headquarters 
at 1201 Sixteenth St, N W , Washington, D C , which has an 
affiliated congress m every state of the union Every rural 
school district in the United States should, if social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions make it possible, have a local organization of¬ 
ficially affiliated with both the state and the national congresses, 

(a) The P T A movement The National Congress of Par¬ 
ents and Tcacheis was organized Februaiy 17, 1897, as tho 
National Congress of Mothers The group was led by Mrs Theo¬ 
dore W Birney and Mrs Phoebe A Hearst, who are recognized 
as the founders of the organization The ongmal aim of the 
Congress of Mothers was to organize a greatly needed and de¬ 
sirable control of conditions outside of the home in order to 
bring about a more effective co-operation of the influences that 
bear on childhood in home, school, church, and state The fiist 
National Congress of Mothers met in 1897 m Washington, D C 
State congresses have been organized from time to' tune until 
now all states are represented Hawaii, District of Columbia, 
and Alaska are now included The state branch forms a con¬ 
necting link between the local units and the National Congress; 
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it spreads the parent-teacher idea throughout the state. The 
membership of this great association has increased until at the 
present time it totals upwards of 2,000,000 mothers, fathers, and 
teachers 

(b) Tribute of the N. E. A. In 1928 the National Education 
Association included the following m the resolutions adopted 
at the summer meeting m July: 

No greater movement in the field of education has been fostered 
during the last quarter of a century than the organization of parent- 
teacher associations. This movement has for its purpose the welfare 
of children It has held steadfastly to this high endeavor and has 
become one of the most efficient agencies in the promotion of all 
activities which contribute to the successful training of the child in 
its relation to the home, school, church, and state. In every common¬ 
wealth it exerts much influence m the field of the curriculum and in i 
the assumption of a proper attitude toward extra curriculum subjects 
Without its influence there would have been less progress in the se¬ 
curing of adequate funds for buildings, equipment, and maintenance 
of the public schools The social intercourse of parents and teachers 
contributes to a better understanding and appreciation of child nature 
and brings about united action in every community, resulting in 
democracy m education. The National Education Association com¬ 
mends this great organization for the work already accomplished and 
assures its co-operation m all efforts to promote a closer relationship 
between the home and the school, 

(c) General purposes of the Congress 

To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and community; 
to raise the standards of home life, to secure more adequate laws for 
the care and protection of women and children. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents 
and teachers may co-operate intelligently in the training of the child; 
and to develop between educators and the general public such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education.—Erom Article II of the 
By-Laws. 

(d) Why organise a P T A. It may be that some school dis¬ 
tricts are so small and weak that a standard state-national 
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affiliated local seems impossible. However, the effort should be 
made, some community club should be formed, in any case. 
The P T A, if rightly conducted, will be of decided value to 
both school and home; children and their parents will be bene¬ 
fited. Such an organization is needed to develop a wholesome 
interest and the effective spirit and habit of co-operation. 
School improvements must be backed by the necessary public 
opinion of the community. The P T. A aids m promoting a 
healthy public sentiment favorable to better education. The 
P. T. A meetings at the school building, which is the property 
of the taxpayers, afford the best sort of an opportunity to unite 
the people m a movement of educational and community better¬ 
ment Little or no progress can be made without co-operative 
effort backed by a good community spirit The P. T. A. is the 
best social agency yet devised to secure these objectives. 

The parent-teacher association forms a home and school partner¬ 
ship and provides the necessary medium for establishing a unity in 
educational standards. . . It enables parents, teachers, and others 
who are interested in the well being of young people to declare their 
interdependence and to unite their forces m an intelligent effort to 
secure better homes, better schools, and better communities for better 
children. 

(e) Objectives of the local P, T. A 1 

1. To form a partnership of home and school. 

2 To establish co-operation among parents. 

3 To promote an understanding of school standards and activities. 

4. To understand, interpret, and support the school system. 

5. To develop programs and study courses on child welfare. 

6 To tram for the calling of parenthood. 

7. To develop activities constructive, preventive, protective. 

8 To prevent mistakes and misunderstandings, 

9 To promote child-welfare legislation. 

10 To secure co-operation with other organizations 

11 To develop informed members and efficient leaders. 

12 To build a united community, state, and nation. 


1 In Parent-Teacher Manual 
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(/) Getting stalled nght Some years ago a parent-teacher 
association was organized one evening m a rural school; the 
organization is still in a thriving condition The program lor 
the evening began at eight o’clock There was a good represen¬ 
tation from nearly all of the homes of the district because the 
meeting had been well advertised and invitations sent to every¬ 
body Moreover, eveiy child had a place on the program All 
the children of the school were there, they presented a program 
of surging and speaking under the teacher’s direction Then the 
rest of the evening was given over to the oigamzation of the 
club and the serving of refreshments at the close The speaker 
of the evening gave a talk m which he set forth the values of 
community-center activities and stressed the need for close co¬ 
operation between school and home After this preliminary 
talk the people were ready to effect an organization. For this 
puipose a constitution had been procured and a copy passed 
to every adult m the audience This served as a guide m the 
selection of officers and m the naming of the necessary commit¬ 
tees. One of the difficulties was to secure the proper persons to 
serve in the various capacities, people weie somewhat timid 
and slow m making nominations Howevei, the leadei tried 
to make the situation as easy as possible by repeated explana¬ 
tions, finally the officers were elected and the needful machinery 
was effected and set m motion This local association has been 
the chief agency for civic, social, and educational advancement 
in that district for a long period of years. 

(fiO Types of activities and benefits. Parent-teacher associa¬ 
tions have engaged in a great many different lands of work and 
have carried out programs of infinite variety, depending upon 
the conditions and needs of the community as well as on the 
social and educational qualifications of the members In the 
national Handbook the following tests of a good program are 
given: 

1. Is co-operation of the home and school developed? 

2. Are local needs discovered and plans made for meeting them? 
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3. Do the members participate m the program? 

4 Is the study and observation of children promoted? 

5 Is the program adapted to local conditions? 

6 Does the program lead to desirable results? 

7 Is home life enriched? 

8 Is school life better understood? 

9 Is community life improved? 

10 Does the program result in constructive activities in the asso-i 
ciation? 

In 1926 a campaign of organized parent co-operation was 
conducted in North Dakota under the auspices of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and at the expense of the 
national organization This intensive drive was productive of 
improvements of the most pionounced character Within six 
months the 10-per-cent quota for the first year pf a five-year 
program had been passed by every one of the 53 counties of the 
state, one county had the distinction of 100-per-ccnt organiza¬ 
tion of its schools In April, 1926, 31 per cent of the schools 
had secured parent-teacher co-opcration These statements 
are taken, with some modifications, from the Federal Bulletin 
of 1927, No 11, written by the national president, Mrs. Mar- 
garetta N Reeve Among the thirty-three benefits listed are 
the following 

1 Terms lengthened—attendance improved. 

2 New buildings—schools standardized 

3 Library books and pictures purchased 

4 Warm noon lunoh served 

5 Milk provided for underweight children. 

6 Dental clinics established 

■ 7 Movies censored and supervised 

8 Health crusades sponsored. 

9 Standards of home life raised 

10 Friction m community lessened 

11 Friendly relationships established, 

12 Moral standards improved. 

13 Increased visitation of schools 

14 As a whole, the parent-teacher association acts as a socializing 
and educational project in any community 
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(h) Suggested by-lawsA 

Article I.—Name. The name of this association shall be the _ 

Parent-Teacher Association, of - County, a local unit of 

the (state) branch of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Article II —Object The object of this association shall be to promote 

child welfare m home, school, church, and community. 

- * 

Article 111.—Policies. Section 1 The policies of this association shall 
conform to the policies of the state and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

Section 2. The association shall be noncommercial, nonsectarian, 
and nonpartisan Neither the name of the association nor the names 
of its officers in their official capacities shall be used in the endorse¬ 
ment of any political candidate or commercial enterprise 

Section 3, This association shall not seek to control the activities 
of the school board and teachers 

Article IV. — Membership and Dues Section 1. Anyone interested in 
the purpose of this association may become an active member upon 
the payment of dues as prescribed in Section 2 

Section 2. The annual dues for membership m this association shall 

be_cents, of which_cents shall be sent by the 

local treasurer to the treasurer of the state branch for the state and 
national portions of dues. (Note. National dues are five cents per 
member.) 

Article V — Officers and Their Election. Section 1 The officers of 
this association shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, elected annually. 

Section 2. The nominating committee shall report at the meeting 
previous to the last meeting of the year, the name of a candidate for 
each office. Additional nominations may be made from the floor 

Section 3 A vacancy occurring m an office shall be filled by the 
executive committee at the next regular meeting. 

Article VI — Committees Section 1 The executive committee shall 
consist of the officers of the association and a teacher, if no one of the 
offices is held by a teacher Its duties shall be to transact necessary 
business between association meetings, to advise with any of the 

1 These by-laws are found m a bulletin prepared by William McKinley 
Robinson, Notional Chairman, Rural Service, published in 1934 by National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and are printed here by permission The 
title of the bulletin is The Sural P. T A. — Suggestions for Conducting a Parent- 
Teacher Association. 
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officers or committee chairmen, and to transact such other business as 
may be referred to it by the association. 

Section 2 The president shall appoint such committees as are re¬ 
quired to promote the object and interests of the association 

Section 3 The president shall' be ex officio a member of all com¬ 
mittees except the nominating committee. 

Article VII —Meetings Section 1. A regular meeting of this asso¬ 
ciation shall be held once each month of the school year unless other¬ 
wise decided by the executive committee. 

Section 2. The last regular meeting of the school year shall be the 
annual meeting at which time annual reports shall be made and the 
officers for the new year installed 

Section 3 Special meetings of the association may be called by the 
executive committee 

Section 4. Five members shall constitute a quorum if the member¬ 
ship is 20 or under. If over 20, one fifth of the membership shall con¬ 
stitute a quorum. 

Article VIII — Amendments. The by-laws may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present, provided the proposed amendment has been submitted at a 
previous regular meeting 

Every rural teacher should send to the state or the national 
congress for a copy of Mr Robinson’s bulletin 

(■ i ) Character of the 'programs. In a 150-page bulletin, entitled 
Rural Education Looking Forward, issued by the Nebraska 
State Department of Education 1 in June, 1933, the following 
statements are found on page 107. 

The meetings of the Rural Parent-Teacher Association should, in 
addition to the short business session, consist of three parts, namely, 
an entertaining program mainly m charge of adults and consisting of 
music, readings, playlets by adults, school demonstrations by pupils, 
and community singing, the next part of the program should be con¬ 
structive and should include a discussion pertaining to the welfare of 
the child, the last part of the program is a social hour including com¬ 
munity games and refreshments. All meetings should be thoughtfully 
planned and carefully carried out with the welfare of the child as a 
central thought The entertaining part of the program and social hour 
is very important and should be considered as an opportunity to 
Strengthen and enlarge neighborhood and community joy and to de- 

1 By courteous permission of the Nebraska State Department of Education r 
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velop leadership Howevei, the discussion part of the program is a 
very important reason for the Rural Parent-Teacher Association. 

Then follows mention of the various improvements which 
have resulted from the discussions by adults These aie similar 
to the benefits listed above The concluding sentence is sig¬ 
nificant. “Best of all, however, is the vital interest that has 
been secured on the pait of patrons m the school woik that the 
children aie doing and the kindly co-operation that exists be¬ 
tween parents and teachers ” 

Miss Ellen C Lombaxd, associate specialist m parent educa¬ 
tion, Fedeial Office of Education, m Bulletin No 11,1927, says 
that “The influence of the parent-teacher association move¬ 
ment depends upon three mam factois Leadership, thd quality 
of the programs offeied at the meetings, and the efficiency of 
the work of the committees ” 

{]) Suggested topics for meetings (1) Why parents should 
attend the annual school meeting (2) How to honoi the flag, 
(3) Recreation in home and community (4) Staudaids for lural 
schools (5) Thnft education (6) Building character through 
reading (7) Preventing fires on the faim (8) Foiming better 
study habits (9), School sanitation (10) Overcoming tardiness 
and lrregukirty (11) Mothers' meetings (12) Co-operation 
and the hot lunch (13) The school as a community center 
(14) Parents who help the teacher (15) Undernourished chil¬ 
dren (16) Playground supervision (17) Balanced dietanes for 
the growing children (18) Movies, the home, and the school. 
(19) Influence of good stones on the child's character (20) Im¬ 
portance of good reading matter (21) Co-opeiation of teacher 
and patents (22) Games to interest children (23) Value of 
music in the home (24) Who are good motheis and fathers 1 ' 1 
(25) Physical needs of children m home and school 

This list of topics is suggestive only. There is almost no end 
to the number of interesting and useful subjects which may be 
considered The teacher will secure valuable information by 
« writing to the United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C The best way is to piepare all of the programs for the 
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year m advance, naming all the topics, the persons who will 
discuss them, the dates on which they will appear, and many 
suggestions for working up the topics for talks and discussions. 
See the Nebraska bulletin referred to above This should be 
found among the rcfeienees of the training school 

(7c) Whei e to gel information and help It would be an excel¬ 
lent thing for every teacher to write to the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D C Send a letter, not a postcard, for a com¬ 
plete list of all publications Enclose thirty cents in stamps for 
a copy of the Parent-Teacher Manual which is a very useful 
source of information Each teacher should also get in touch 
with her own state congress of parents and teachers Find out 
about the officers, the meetings, the publications Get a copy 
of the official publication of the National Congress known as 
The National Parent-Teacher Magazine Teachers need a 
great deal of general information and background of knowledge 
It pays to keep posted and it pays to know where to get what 
you need 

Reciprocal relationships. The parent is the child's first 
teacher, when the child is sent to school the parent reserves 
some of the rights of a teacher and all of the rights of a parent 
The teacher does well to recognize the rights of parent and home. 
There is no sharp dividing line between the jurisdiction and 
prerogatives of paients and teacher The mam things are a 
good spirit and the right purpose on the part of both parties. 
jQuite naturally almost any parent is anxious to have his hoy 
or girl do as well as possible m school, but he does not turn the 
child over to the school without some misgivings and without 
reserving the privilege of controlling the situation to some 
extent Every wise teacher takes the parent into account 

Although the teacher does not supersede the parent in all 
ways, still he does possess quite clearly defined rights and duties. 
The teacher, not the parent, must do the teaching The teacher 
determines subject matter and its method of presentation. 
Moreover, the teacher represents the state and is thus in duty 
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bound to carry out the course of study and the directions of 
superior school officials As far as the school may reach, the 
teacher has charge of the whole child—body, mind, and spirit. 
It is the teacher’s duty to take note of and to plan for physical 
health, mental training, and moral education She is m loco 
parentis, and as such, she may administer proper punishments. 
The teacher is both the agent of the state and the representa¬ 
tive of the parent and the home When it is a question of con¬ 
current jurisdiction, as regards, for example, the conduct of 
children going to and from school, the parent and teacher share 
in authority There should be a complete understanding and a 
spirit of tolerance and good -will. The teacher should seek 
opportunities to get acquainted with parents before tiouble 
arises A basis of friendly acquaintance and association will 
do much to help solve the hardest problem. 

Co-operation in teaching. In the actual work of teaching 
there is ample opportunity for teacher and parent to co-operate 
The best teachers are those who stress the life of the community 
and who seek means for connecting the work of the school with 
the experiences of the people of the district. 

In arithmetic, farm problems can be used much moie than 
is common The children should take actual measurements and 
from these compute areas, contents, and costs Let the pupils 
measuic bins, granaries, haystacks, and silos Give them prac¬ 
tice in estimating After an estimate has been made, the actual 
contents may be computed, Estimate acres m the garden, the 
orchard, and the pasture; then find the exact areas Compute 
the amount and the cost of plastering and painting for real 
buildings and rooms. Find the amounts of actual bills and teach 
a simple form of keeping accounts In this way children will 
not only be taught arithmetic, but incidentally they will ac¬ 
quire much useful information that is absolutely necessary m 
order to work out the ordinary everyday problems of life This 
information will also do much to develop in the children that 
faculty known as common sense 

In civics teach the primary election, the general election, the 
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town, meeting, and the court sessions, when these are of interest 
in the community New laws that are enacted from time to time 
dealing with important community interests should be taken 
up and discussed 

The history of the school district is a useful and interesting 
topic. As a rule, however, it cannot be studied until the teacher 
has been in the district for some time and become somewhat 
acquainted with the people. The following are some of the ques¬ 
tions that may be used by the teacher for the children to ask 
at home. Who were some of the first settlers in this community? 
When did they come? Where did they settle? What was the 
condition of the country at that time? Where was the first 
clearing made? What kind of buildings did the first settlers 
erect? Are arty of those old buildings still standing? Where 
was the first seboolhouse built? What kind of a building was it? 

Is it still in existence? What were the first churches and public 
buildings? Are there any former soldiers in the district? Who? 

In what war did they take part? Were they m any battles? If 
so, where? Were any of them wounded? From what country 
or states did the people m this community come? Name the 
various countries or states represented, such as Germany, Ire¬ 
land, Norway, New England, New York State. The pupils 
may make a map, and indicate by different marks or colors the 
various nationalities that make up the district 

The opportunities for concrete teaching and for the school 
and home to work together are abundantly exemplified in local 
or community geography In order to teach the geography of 
the district, the teacher must do some real exploring on her own 
account One of the best means is for the teacher and pupils to 
make a map of the district on as large a scale as practicable. 
Do not hurry this map, but take several weeks or months, if 
necessary It should be done as accurately as possible, showing 
the roads, areas of farms and fields, and the location of the school- 
house, quarry, creamery, town hall, and large wooded tracts, 
if any. Pupils will secure this needed information at home from 
day to day Locate the church, the village, the homes, the resi- * 
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deuces of school and town officers. The" map should be done 
carefully to scale. After the first map is made by teacher and 
pupils, each upper-giade pupil should make one foi which he er 
she may receive credit m the county examination 

In the waik m agriculture and nature study there is obviously 
a rich field for co-operation of home and school. We have only 
to mention such subjects as birds, weeds, com, insects, grams, 
faim animals, the silo, to see that here is a type of subject 
matter which lends itself to united effoit One of the most 
profitable undertakings of a rural teachei and hei upper grade 
pupils is a complete social and economic suivey of the school 
district Directions for making such a survey may be secured 
by wilting to the Office of Education, Washington, D, C, or 
pel haps to the state department of education or to the state 
univeisity 

Why mothers* meetings? The regular meeting of a thriving 
mothers’ club is one of the best enterprises that any rural 
teacher can promote This club should meet at least monthly, 
and at the schoolhouse several tunes during the year The meet¬ 
ings may vciy well extend fiorn two to four o’clock The pro¬ 
gram should usually consist of three parts, fiist, the regular 
class exercises for at least 75 minutes, some special class work 
may also be carried out, second, a simple program of speaking 
and surging for about 20 minutes m which all children partici¬ 
pate; third, a social quarter-hour or more, during which light 
refreshments are served by the teacher and a committee of 
pupils If the teachei wishes to speak very briefly to the mothers, 
she may do so just betore the social penod Work done by 
pupils should he posted so the motheis can inspect it as they 
wish Everyone should be on his or her best behavior, of course 
If teachei and pupils acquit themselves with credit, the general 
effect will be wholesome, indeed The entire school should 
make very careful preparation for this mothers’ meeting Here 
are some good reasons for such meetings 

1 They furnish a pleasing opportunity for bringing the parents, 
or mothers at any rate, to the school, this is of first importance 
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2 They bung teacher and parents into closer touch and thus fur¬ 

nish the conditions for co-operation. Such co-operation is the basis 
'for any successful school ‘ . 

3 Through contact with the paients the teacher gets a moie help¬ 
ful and a more sympathetic attitude toward her pupils Sympathetic 
helpfulness appeals to the mother, and she will be ready to back the 
teaehei m her program for pupil betterment 

4 These meetings give the teacher an opportunity to explain any 
school matter or to present a school problem to a gioup of interested 
and usually responsive persons 

5 The teacher on such an occasion has a good chance to show 
what is needed in the way of improvements—furniture, books, or other 
equipment of any sort 

6 These meetings emphasize the important and ever-present need 
that the school and the home work together for the good of the child 

7 During such gatherings the paients often see more plainly the 
difficulties under which then teacher works, they aie more inclined to 
give her the needful support. 

8. Through these meetings the parents come to realize more fully 
the meaning of education; they are suie to acquire an inteiest in the 
welfaie of then school as an agency for promoting the cause of educa¬ 
tion Not all will respond equally, but there will be an increasing num¬ 
ber who will come to realize the situation more and moie completely 

9 These meetings have frequently been the means of dealing 
up misunderstandings which, if allowed to go on, would tend to mter- 
feie with the efficiency of the teacher and therefore of her school 

10 Pupils always tend to take moie interest and to do bettei woik 
if they see that their mothers and their teacher are working m har¬ 
mony for their good. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 List all the means you can think of by which a rural teacher 
can acquaint her patrons with the work of her school and get them 
interested m the general cause of education. 

2 Write out a dozen directions and suggestions foi carrying out 
a successful box social conducted toi the purpose of raising money to 
purchase a radio 

3 If you were to organize a parent-teacher association m your 
district, what initial steps would be necessary? State the first five 
things you would need to do, m order of tune 

4 With the co-operation of the pupils and of the parents, make a 
list of the birds, trees, weeds, and wild animals found m your district 
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5. Indicate thirty to fifty items which should be found in an eco¬ 
nomic and social survey of the district. 

6 State the values of and the objections to a system of school 
credits for home work. In your opinion is the idea a sound one? 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

Send to The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six¬ 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D C, for the Parent-Teacher 
Manual (1935). Price 35ft Ask for the price-list of publications. 

Read Rural School Management by Eells, Moeller, and Swain, 
Chapter III 

Read Wilkinson's Rural School Management, Chapter II. 

Send to Office of Education, Washington, D C, for price-list of 
bulletins on co-operation of home and school, community centers, and 
related subjects 

Pittman’s Successful Teaching m Rural Schools and Kirkpatrick’s 
The Rural School from Within give many interesting, suggestive, and 
helpful discussions 

Write to the State Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for the price of a very useful 150-page bulletin entitled 
Rural Education Looking Forward . 



CHAPTER XIII 


GUIDANCE IN PARTICIPATING CITIZENSHIP 

Purpose of chapter. This chapter is chiefly devoted to a con¬ 
sideration of the school society because such an organization 
affords the needful occasion and machinery for important par¬ 
ticipating activities The regular school-society programs, in¬ 
cluding parliamentary practice, should be as much a part of 
the school work as any activity of the curriculum 

There are many boys’ and girls’ and young people’s organiza¬ 
tions functioning in the various states. Some of these have a 
state-wide membership; others are limited to the county, the 
town, or the local district These clubs vary m purpose and 
character Some are purely social and recreative, some relate 
to farm projects, some have to do with home or household 
economics, some have literary features, and so on to great 
length In many states, the state department of education 
or the state agricultural college or other state agency has spon¬ 
sored and aided dubs for young people In many instances 
private organizations have rendered valuable assistance m many 
ways At the present time the 4-H Clubs are by far the strongest 
and most influential of all clubs whose activities center around 
the farm and the farm home These clubs are for both boys and 
girls, a brief discussion of them is found near the close of the 
chapter Other organizations rendering a most valuable service 
in rural communities are the Y. M C. A, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, YWCA (Girl Reserves), Campfire Girls, Knight¬ 
hood of Youth, Young Citizens League, Thrift Clubs, and Junior 
Red Cross. 

In all of these associations involving united effort we find a 
need for many of the skills which are acquired in an active 
school society. In this chapter, therefore, the emphasis will 
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be upon the development of such skills. Owing to lack of space, 
it is impossible to considei moie than the 4-H Clubs m addition 
to the school society At the present time any mral teacher 
who so desires can find information on every phase of social- 
civic training foi boys and gills 

Need for training in a democracy. The school society, or the 
literary society, as it is sometimes called, has been given much 
attention m the rural schools of most states fpr many years. 
Certainly no type of work is of greater piactical value to the 
boys and girls who must manage affairs of government m years 
to come. It is, indeed, difficult to overestimate the importance 
of training pupils in the procedures for conducting a public 
meeting, there is geneial lgnoiance on this subject among our 
adult population Relatively few know how to act as chanman 
ol a meeting or how to wnte the secretary’s minutes m proper 
form. The only way by which boys and girls can ever know 
these things is by dnect instruction and practice As a case 
m point, the way m which some of our annual school meetings 
are conducted is not a ciedit to our citizenship The teacher 
will do well to keep m mind these and other actual conditions 
which confront our young people when they grow to manhood 
and womanhood, and to prepare them specifically for the partic¬ 
ular duties they will need to discharge as active, participating 
citizens of the community Some of the pupils will one day 
serve as school clerks or town clerks, chairmen, of the town 
boards, town treasurers, members of the county board, or in 
similar official capacities The school should consciously and 
specifically prepare them for these duties of citizenship The 
school society is an important agency foi such preparatory 
instruction and guidance. 

Significant objectives. The school society will serve several 
Useful purposes; among these are the following- (1) to give 
adequate and specific training m the organization and manage¬ 
ment of a society; (2) to instruct and tram pupils carefully in 
the particular, definite forms of good parliamentary usage, 
(3) to afford suitable occasions for the regular presentation of 
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well-prepared rhetorical or literary exercises, (4) to furnish the 
machinery, especially through committees, for co-operation be¬ 
tween teacher and pupils m carrying on the regular work of the 
school and m such extracurricular activities as may promote 
the social and civic betterment of the children, (5) to give 
teachet and pupils a ready-to-hand organization for presenting 
public programs of various sorts at mothers’ meetings and 
community-center gatherings; (6) to give means for correlation 
with the work in civics or civil government by affording oppor¬ 
tunity for tiammg pupils directly m the functions of the annual 
school meeting, the town meeting, and the meeting of the county 
board 

In this way, also, boys and girls may be taught how to keep 
the district clerk’s record book, the treasurer’s accounts, and 
other official recoids It may be that the cleric's records or the 
treasurer’s accounts in many districts will not be kept as they 
should be In that case peihaps the teachei can secuie the 
co-operation of the county supeuntendent m finding the correct 
form The data for the records, at least, can be secured from 
the proper officials 

A constitution and bylaws. The society should have a work¬ 
able constitution and set of bylaws. These can be found in 
many sources The particular form adopted by the school 
should contain all that is necessary m order to provide for the 
needs of the school and no more In this connection children 
should be taught the need for system, rules, and regulations. 
The pupils should know their constitution; it should be posted on 
the bulletin board After a constitution and bylaws are adopted, 
teacher and pupils should follow them In this work take noth¬ 
ing for granted, but teach and train m necessary details. 

The following constitution is so simple and usable that the 
author feels it will serve for many rural schools in various parts 
of the country 

Preamble 

We, the pupils attending school m District No , of the 

town of . County, State of , m order to be of 
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the greatest possible service to our country, state, and community, 
to advance the interests of our school, and to afford added opportu¬ 
nities for our own educational development, especially m training for 
the conduct of public meetings, do form ourselves into a school society 
and adopt for our guidance this Constitution 

Article I—Name 

The name of this organization shall be the Public School Society of 
Dist No , Town of , County, State of 

Article II—Objects 

The objects of this Society shall be 1, To afford opportunities for 
development through participation in business meetings, parliamentary 
practice, preparation of programs, and the like 2 To enable us as 
pupils to work better as a group in building up our school and our 
community 3, To teach and tram the pupils of this school to work 
as effectively as possible m co-operating with the teacher, the board, 
and others of the school and community 

Article III—Members 

1 Any person who attends this school or who intends to attend the 
school during the year shall become a member of this Society by sign¬ 
ing the Constitution, provided that no person shall be em oiled as a 
member while attending another school 2 The teacher shall be a 
member of the Society 3 Graduates from this school during the past 
two years shall be honorary members of the Society. 

Article IV—Officers 

1. The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer With the exception of the Treasurer, 
they shall be elected for a period of . months (weeks), and 

shall hold their offices until their successors are elected and qualified 
The election shall be by ballot 2 The President shall preside at all 
meetings and perform all other duties usually devolving upon such an 
officer 3 The Vice President shall perform the duties of the President 
when the latter is absent 4 The Secretary shall keep records of all 
meetings, carry on all correspondence of the Society, and perform other 
duties pertaining to the office 5 The teacher shall be the ex-officio 
Treasurer of the Society The Treasurer shall keep all the funds of 
the Society and pay out money upon the order of the Secretary, counter¬ 
signed by the President 6 The officers of the Society shall constitute 
the Executive Committee, The Executive Committee shall have charge 
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of the general management of the Society and of any special work 
delegated to it and not leferred to any special committee, The Execu¬ 
tive Committee shall also appoint all other committees when ordered 
to do so by the Society 7 Committees to cany on special work m 
the Society shall be appointed at any time during the year when it 
may be found necessaiy 8 Vacancies m any of the offices, except 
treasuier, shall be filled by special election at any legular meeting. 
Vacancies on committees shall be filled by the Executive Committee. 

Article V—Meetings 

1 This Society shall hold regular meetings every Friday afternoon 
after recess Special meetings may be called at any time by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee (Adapt to conditions ) 2 One third of the members 
of the Society shall constitute a quorum to do business 

Article VI—Dues 

(a) There shall be no regular dues, or (&) The dues of this Society 
shall be cents per 

Article VII—Amendments 

An amendment to this Constitution shall be proposed m writing 
and read at the regular meeting of the Society It shall then lie on the 
table until the next regular meeting If carried at that meeting by a 
majority of all the active members, it shall become a part of this Con¬ 
stitution. 

Bylaws 

1. This Society shall be governed by Robert’s Rules of Order 

2 The order of procedure at the meetings shall be as follows a Call 
to order, 6 Reading of minutes, and action thereon, c Reports of 
standing committees, d Reports of special committees, e. Commu¬ 
nications, with action thereon,/ Unfinished business, g New business; 
h Program, i. Further business, if any, j. Adjournment 

Suggestions for programs. The school society affords the 
means for two sorts of program activities—the literary program 
of recitations and singing or other music, and the program 
which provides opportunity for parliamentary practice and for 
direct training in the duties of citizenship The teacher should 
strive not to neglect either phase or to overemphasize either 
kind of program, Every week the children should get some 
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practice in. public speaking, but likewise some practice in con¬ 
ducting a public meeting There must be specific instruction 
m parliamentary practice and direct training m actually going 
through the procedures 

The activities of the school society that naturally correlate 
with the woik m civics are important Some of these will deal 
with parliamentary usage, some will include instruction and 
training m the duties of various public officials, particularly 
those of the local community The teacher may be able to 
secure the co-operation of the school clerk, the town treasurer, 
or other officers, m doing what is here suggested The chief 
error may be that the teacher does not work with concrete 
cases This program is not theoretical, on the contrary, it is 
practical If the teacher does not know, she should take the 
necessary steps to find out by asking those who do know, or 
she should carefully study a good book on parliamentary 
procedures 

Have talks on the lands of motions, then have the children 
write out motions and see that they are propeily presented 
Have amendments written out, possibly an amendment to a 
first amendment The latter is the parliamentary limit Then 
show the chairman exactly how to state the needed motions 
All of this work is m the natuie of a class exercise Make a 
regular weekly business of it Take plenty of time to do it right. 
You cannot use school tune m a more profitable way 

What of the literary exercises, the observance of various 
holidays, and the like? Here is a large field In the first place 
the teacher should look ahead a year and set down m her note¬ 
book the various special-day programs which it will be necessary 
for hei to present Those special occasions include the observ¬ 
ance of the birthdays of noted people who have achieved fame 
m various fields of human endeavor—authors, famous women, 
inventors, statesmen, and presidents See list in the Hall of 
Fame The teacher will no doubt wish to observe Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Arbor and Bird Days, Memorial Day, Armistice 
Day, and she will have a patriotic Washington-Lmcoln program 
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Starting the work. 1 Have pupils seated as conveniently as 
possible 

2 Tell them that business is brought before an assembly by 
a motion or by the presentation of a communication 

3 Teach them how to make motions A person must rise, 
address the chair by saying, “Mr Chauman ” The chairman 
“recognizes” the member by speaking his name, thus “giving 
him the floor.” When a member has been recognized he makes 
the motion, saying, “I move that,” etc , or “I make a motion 
that,” etc 

4 The next step is to have the motion seconded. This can 
be done by any member without rising and without addressing 
the chair 

5 The chauman then states the question by saying, “It is 
moved and seconded,” etc , it can then be discussed After 
discussion it is put to a vote One form is the following “All 
in favor say aye, all opposed, no The ayes have it, and the 
motion is cariicd”—oi as the outcome may be 

6 Aftei this instruction has been given, the childien should 
be given considerable practice in making motions The older 
ones should also be given opportunity to act as chauman and 
to put the motions 

Illustrative procedure Tor some years the following illus¬ 
tration of actual society piactice was punted m a course of 
study for rural teachers It is reproduced here in order that 
teachers and pupils may get the form of words and the different 
ways of handling motions Mr C is the chairman and Mr S. 
is the secietary 

Mt A. (rising)—Mr Chairman 

Mr C—Mr A 

Mr A —I make a motion that this Society have a Fourth of July 
picnic. 

Mr B (without rising)—I second the motion. 

Mr, C —The motion has been made and seconded that this society 
have a Fouith of July picnic, Aie there any remarks? 

Mr M —I have no objections to the picnic, but we have plenty of 
time to consider this matter, as there are some things which must be 
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considered before adjournment, I move that this question be laid on 
the table 

Mr, 0 —I second the motion 

Mr C —It has been moved that the question 1 elating to the Fourth 
of July picnic be laid on the table. (Undebatable) All m favor say 
aye, opposed, no The ayes have it. Motion is laid on the table 
Mr Y —Mr Chairman 
Mr C—Mr Y. 

Mr Y —It is necessary for us to decide m the early part of this 
session whether we shall have Mr D. or Mr B dchvci the address 
at our meeting next week I therefoie make the motion that we select 
Mr D as our speaker 
Mr A —I second the motion 

Mr. C —It has been moved and seconded, etc Any remaiks? (Here 
followed a discussion which became very prolonged and it was getting 
near the time when a decision had to be taken) 

Mr X—Mr Chan man 
Mr C —Mi X 

Mr X —I call for the pievious question. 

Mr M —I second the call 

Mr C—The previous question has been called foi. As many as 
are m favoi of ordonng the previous question on the mam motion will 
rise; all opposed rise, (18 votes foi, 6 against); the motion is earned 
(two-thirds vote) All in favor of selecting Mr D as our speaker will 
say aye, opposed, no Motion carried (mam question) 

Mr L—Mr Chairman 
Mr C—Mr L 

Mr L—I move that Mr 0 be instructed to communicato with 
Mr D at once by phone so that we may know definitely if lie is avail¬ 
able 

Mr. M —I second the motion. 

Mr C —It has been, etc. Any remarks 7 . All in favor say aye; 
opposed, no . Motion carried. Mr 0 is hereby instructed to com¬ 
municate with Mr D and report the information to the meeting 
(Mr 0 leaves) 

Mr R.—Mr Chairman. 

Mr. C —Mr R. 

Mr R —I move that a committee of three be appointed to make 
the special arrangements needed for om next meeting 
Mr 8 —I second the motion 
Mr C —It has been, etc. Any remarks? 

Mr. A —Mr. C. 

Mr. C -Mr A. 
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Mr. A —I move to amend the motion by substituting five for three. 

Mr N —I second the amendment 

Mr C —The motion has been amended, etc Any remarks 9 

Mr T —I believe that it is not right to expect only five to do all 
the woik connected with this meeting Let us all help Therefore, I 
move to amend the amendment by giving the five the right to draft 
as many members as may be needed to help them. 

Mr. U —I second the last amendment 

Mr C—The amendment has been amended, etc Any remarks? 
(After a few members had spoken the vote was put) We shall first 
vote on the last amendment All who are m favor of, etc , say aye, op¬ 
posed, no Amendment earned. We shall now vote on the first amend¬ 
ment as amended All m favor of substituting five for three and giving 
them the power, etc , say aye, opposed, no The amendment as amended 
is carried We shall now vote on the original motion as amended All 
who aie m favor of, etc., say aye, opposed, no The original motion as 
amended is carried. 

Mr F.—Mr C. 

Mr, C —Mr F. 

Mr F —I move that the Society have no meetings during the sum¬ 
mer months 

Mr Z —I second the mokon 

Mr C —It has been, etc Any lemarks? 

Mr. M —I move that the question be postponed indefinitely 

Mr. S —I second the motion 

Mr C —It has been moved, etc Any remarks? (Several take part 
in discussion) All m favor of indefinite postponement of this question 
say aye , opposed, no Carried 

Mr F —I call for a division of the house 

Mr C —A division is called for, those in favor will rise Those op¬ 
posed will rise The motion is earned by a vote of 12 to 11. 

Recess 

Mr C.—The meeting will come to order. 

Mr 0—Mr C. 

Mr. C —Mr. 0 

Mr. 0 —I learned from Mr. D. that it is impossible for him to come 
to our next meeting as he has another engagement Therefore, I move 
that we reconsider the vote on the motion regarding the choice of 
speakers 

Mr S.—I second the motion. 

Mr C —It has been moved, efc. Any remarks? 

Mr A —Mr. C. 
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Mr. C —Mr A 

Mr A —I rise for information Did the gentleman -who made the 
motion vote on the prevailing side? 

Mr C.—He did If there are no more remarks we shall vote on the 
question. All in favor say aye, opposed, no Motion is carried The 
question regarding our speaker is now open foi discussion 
Mr M—Mr C 
Mr C—Mr M. 

Mr M —I move to amend the motion by substituting Mr, E for 
Mr. D. 

Mr N —I second the amendment 

Mr C—An amendment has been made to substitute Mr. E for 
Mr D Any remarks 7 . . All m favor of the amendment say aye, 
opposed, no Amendment carried. We shall now vote on the original 
motion as amended. All in favor say aye, opposed, no Camed 
Mr A—Mr C 
Mr C—Mr A. 

Mr A—I make a motion that we have no meetings during the 
summer months 

Mr C—The gentleman is out of order That motion has been 
made before during the session and it was postponed indefinitely 
Mr I—Mr C 
Mr C-Mr I 

Mr I —I move that the question of having a Fourth of July picnic 
be taken from the table 
Mr A —I second the motion 

Mr. C —It has been moved,' efc (Undebatablc ) All in favoi say 
aye, opposed, no The motion is earned and the question is before 
the assembly 

Mr U —I move that this matter be referred to a committee com¬ 
posed of the treasurer and two other members appointed by the chair, 
said committee to report at our meeting two weeks fiom now. 

Mr Y —I second the motion. 

Mr C—It, has been moved, efc (Several take part in the discussion.) 
All in favor of refemng this to a committee say aye, opposed, no 
The motion is carried As members of the committee I appoint Mr U. 
and Mr N 
Mr B—Mr C. 

Mr C.—Mr B 

Mr. B —I believe that rve ought to have a lecture course m our 
community Therefore, I make a motion that a committee be ap¬ 
pointed to consider the advisability of undei taking this matter and 
report next week. 
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Mr Q —I second the motion 

Mr, C —It has been, etc Any remarks? 

Mr S—Mr C 

Mr C—Mi S 

Mr S —I think it is early in the year to take up tins matter, be¬ 
sides we do not expect to have a business meeting next week I believe 
it bettef to wait until Mr, E, has been here, as he will be able to give 
us some advice m this matter I therefore move that the consideration 
of the question be postponed until our meeting two weeks from now. 

Mr T —l second the motion 

Mr C —It has been, etc Remarks? (Only remarks regarding wisdom 
of postponement were allowed) All in favor of the postponement 
saj r aye; -opposed, no Motion carried 

Mr A —Mr. C 

Mr C—Mr A 

Mr A —I move that we adjourn 

Mr N.—-I second the motion 

Mr C —It has been, etc (Not debatable) All m favor say aye; 
opposed, no The motion is carried and the meeting is adjourned 

Writing up the minutes. In ordei to assist teachers m writing 
up the minutes the following illustration with different names 
and dates, is given of the record of an actual meeting. 

The seventh regular meeting of the Athenian Literary Society was 
held December 20 The meeting was called to ordei by the President 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and accepted Eva M 
made a motion that each member pay fen cents to make up the deficit 
of the party bill Jane S seconded this motion Iva R moved that 
the motion be amended by inserting the words “on or before Jan 10,” 
before the words, “ten cents ” The amendment was seconded, and 
unanimously carried. The original motion as amended was then voted 
upon, and unanimously carried Roll call, to which each member 
responded with a quotation concerning music, then followed, showing 
all members present After roll call the following Program on Music 
was presented 

1 Song “Kellar’s American Hymn”—the school 

2 “A Brief History of Music”—Helen K 

3 Declamation “The Singing in God’s Acre”—Jane B. 

4, "The Value of Music m the Rural School”—Mary T„ 

5 Talk “Italian Music”—James W, 

6 Song “Santa Lucia”—by Girls’ Glee Club 

7 Victrola Selection “II Trovatore” 

8 Talk “Music m Ireland”—Henry M. 
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9, Solo “Mother Machree”—Lisa P 

10 Talk “German Music”—John H 

11. Piano Solo “Beethoven’s Farewell to the Piano”—Esther I. 

12 Talk “American Music”—Thomas E. 

13 Piano Solo “Robin’s Return”—Beulah B. 

14. Critic’s Report—Zetta A 

15. Song' “Soldiers’ Chorus’’—Boys’ Double Quartette 

As this concluded the program, it was moved and seconded that 
the meeting adjourn This motion was carried, and the president de¬ 
clared the meeting adjourned Respectfully submitted—S J, Secre¬ 
tary. Dated, January 10, 1936. 

Treasurer's Account 


School Society Sugar Grove School 

September 4, 1934 to June 7 ,1935 


(1934) 

Sept. 4 Cash on Hand 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

4 


■H 


Sept 14 25 Dues @ fQ each 

1 

25 



Oct 31 Expense, Halloween Party 



i 


Nov 27 Thanksgiving Basket sent 



2 

45 

Dec 21 Receipts from Entertainment ' 





(1935) 

Jan 14. Bought Robeit's Rules of Order 

i 


1 


Feb. 12 Postage on Bulletins 


1 


20 

Mch 15 Net Receipts—Box Social 

15 




April 24 Bought New Flag 



1 7 


May 7 Bought Tree for Arboi Day 



1 

75 

May 31 Balance 



15 


Total 


90 


90 

June 7 Cash on Hand 

15 

_ , 


_| 



Signed, Andrew Brewster, Treasurer 
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Keeping the treasurer’s account. The children should be 
taught (as a supplementary exercise m arithmetic—if desired) 
how to keep an account and how to balance it The importance) 
indeed the absolute necessity, of keeping an accurate account 
of all public money, needs to be thoioughly impressed upon the 
minds of the pupils Every penny must be accounted for—a 
lesson both in good business practice and m good citizenship 
'One right way to do it is shown on page 249 
i The committee system. In any well-conducted rural school 
the teacher will find it very helpful to make use of the committee 
system in cariying on the work of the school Pupils can aid 
much by serving on committees, but of course no pupil should 
bo compelled to do janitor work Children can be so tiained 
that they will be pleased to render services for their school, 
and anxious to do so. Expei ience demonstrates that most 
ehildien co-operate veiy willmgly and cheerfully. 

No committee system will work itself If such a plan is to 
tram the pupils and if it is to further the work of the school, 
the teacher must supervise the system Pupils will need definite 
instruction concerning their duties, and motives will need to 
be furnished m order to accomplish results. 

Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Clubs, The reason that this particular 
type of club activity has had such a remarkable development 
is that it is sponsored and supported by federal, state, and 
county governments and that, also, it is directly concerned 
with better farming, better rural and home life, and better 
boys and girls The membership is voluntary, the only essential 
is that each boy or girl shall learn by doing and shall carry out 
useful projects Leaders direct the work, records are kept, 
public exhibits arc made at the county fair or elsewhere, and 
in all phases of the work practical projects are the very essence 
of what is done Boys raise sheep, calves, hogs, poultry, and 
horses and do intensive work m the raising of gram and other 
crops; while the girls are largely engaged m developing skills 
in the various domestic or household arts They also take part 
in many of the same projects as the boys The writer knows of 
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a very successful county fair which has been conducted for 
several years entirely by the 4-H Clubs of the county This fair 
is a credit to any county The exhibits of live stock, domestic- 
science products, and educational projects found here are numer¬ 
ous and many of them excellent m quality 

The training which boys and girls get through 4-H Club 
work is of the greatest value The work is closely supervised 
in many counties by co-operative leadeis of vauous types, 
county agricultural agents, county 4-H Club leaders, home- 
demonstration agents, and other men and women m official 
capacities The boys and girls are brought into contact with 
merchants, manufacturers, college piofessors, live-stock breed¬ 
ers, domestic-science specialists, bankers, and other leaders, 
educatois, and able people m various walks of life They learn 
how to do business, how to keep accounts, how to co-operate m 
carrying out a common enterpuse In connection with the 
vauous necessary meetings the young people get training m 
the methods of deliberative assemblies, as described and stressed 
in this chapter 

Through the Extension Service of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in co-opeiation with the state colleges of 
agriculture, the 4-H Club work is now a permanent national 
educational movement supported by federal and state appropri¬ 
ations Some yeais ago the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 
Congress made provision foi extension education thiough club 
activities and definitely settled such a program as a continuing 
nation-wide activity This co-opciativc'Extension Woilt of the 
United States Depaitment of Agriculture now brings together 
into one great national organization all of those hitherto isolated 
and relatively weak local clubs which formeily lacked large 
power and influence because of their merely local sphere of 
action The support and the backing of county, state, and 
federal authorities now give the 4-H Clubs such a prestige as to 
make them the most significant movement for the betterment 
of country boys and girls and the ruial population m general 
ever launched m this or any other country. 
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The general piogram of 4-H Club activities is a bioad and 
comprehensive one It involves much more than farm and home 
piojects The element of play is not ignored Opportunities 
aie offered for the exercise of individual abilities in a wide lange 
of social and civic participation. Dramatics are stressed dunng 
the wintei months, the element of competition or friendly 
nvaliy is used to advantage Speaking contests and dramatic 
programs similar to those of the Little Theatre are common 
and of great benefit By the use of a variety of scoring devices 
the achievements of young people are measured and duly le- 
coided The contest idea is widely and profitably utilized m 
strictly agricultural and domestic-science fields, m the gieat 
variety of projects, and also in the intellectual contests 
Members aie admitted to 4-H Clubs as young as ten years. 
The upper limit is twenty years Most of the woik is for chil¬ 
dren and young people fiom twelve to eighteen yeais of age. 
There aie now nearly 1,000,000 4-H Club members m this 
country The emblem is the four-leaf clover and the four leaves 
stand for the head, the hand, the heart, and the health of each 
boy or girl The pledge of the club member has deep significance' 

I pledge . 

My head to cleaier thinking, 

My heart to greater loyalty, 

My hands to larger service, and 
My health to better living, 
for my club, my community, and my country. 

General suggestions 1 Teach the exact expressions in par¬ 
liamentary practice The proper thing to do is to write out the 
form and have the pupils commit it to memoiy For example, 
the chairman says “A motion has been made and seconded 
that a committee of three be appointed to keep the front hall 
m order. Are theie any remarks? If theie is no discussion all 
that favor this motion will signify it by saying aye, those op¬ 
posed, no The ayes have it and the motion is carried 1 will 
appoint Helen, Bermce, and Oliver on this committee to serve 
during the month of October Helen will act as chanman of the 
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committee Is there any further business to come before the 
meeting 7 If there is no further business a motion to adjourn 
is m order ” Consult the illustration on pages 244 to 248 for 
other examples of the words to use 

2 Male legular use of Robert’s Rules of Order. Be sure that 
the school has a copy of this indispensable book, then teach 
and tram the older pupils how to get the necessaiy information 
from the book The Tabic of Contents and the Index will be 
found useful The teacher should select some of the important 
items and piescnt them to the children m oral exorcises Some 
of the upper-grade pupils can be taught to give helpful talks ' 
on the kin ds of motions, on amendments, and on other phases 
of parliamentary practice This is good material for oral lan¬ 
guage work Such talks may well find a place on the society 
programs. 

3 Teach and train pupils how to conduct the annual school 
meeting Show how a chairman is elected and how the clerk 
keeps the minutes The teacher should find out exactly what 
necessary business must be done, perhaps in her particular 
district, and then instruct the childien m the correct way of 
doing it A certain amount of money must be appropriated, 
ceitam repairs aie to be made, some books and school equip¬ 
ment aie to be pui chased Have the children write out and 
make the necessary motions The teacher mil need to instruct; 
repeatedly m this connection and carefully to supervise the 
work Get from your school clerk the actual items of business 
that were transacted at the last annual meeting Such training 
is needed in eveiy rural school district 

4 Teacher and pupils may impersonate the cabinet The 
teacher acts as the president, sitting at the head of the table, 
while ten of the older pupils lepresent the different secretaries 
Each pupil will need to post up on the woik of his or her de¬ 
partment, then under the leadership of the piesident (the 
teacher) the woik of the various departments can be brought 
out m the general discussion This exercise is also illustrative 
of what may be done with other subject matter. 
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5 Let the children manage the society themselves. The teacher 
must guide and direct the work and make suggestions from 
time to time, but the children, by holding the offices and by 
acting on the committees, may and should be taught to shoulder 
responsibilities Arrange to have every child hold an office or 
act on a committee sometime during the year All the chil¬ 
dren need the practice, especially those who are not naturally 
leaders 

6 Have the 'program for each meeting planned several weeks 
ahead of time. The program should be made out very neatly 
on a good quality of paper, m ink, and posted on the bulletin 
board where all can see it In this way each child knows when 
he is to appear and has plenty of time for preparation The 
committee on special days can make good use of a correct list 
of such days. In consultation with the teacher plans can be 
made m advance m time for the suitable observance of each 
occasion 

7. Be suie each chid has prepared Ins part well It is unfair 
to a pupil and to the audience to have the child appear before 
he is sufficiently prepared Older pupils can often help m direct¬ 
ing the necessary attentive lepetition by the younger children 
Prompting is usually an embarrassing procedure, m general it is 
quite unnecessaiy Pupils should get the idea that they will 
not generally need to be prompted Even timid children can 
learn to get their parts and to give them acceptably Nervous¬ 
ness and timidity can be overcome by suitable practice m most 
cases This is one of the duties which the school owes to boys 
and girls It is of course understood that children should not 
usually be expected to do as well as adults, although many will 
do better. The writer has sometimes witnessed public exercises 
in rural schools when he has felt sorry for the children because 
the teacher had evidently not done her part well 

8 Do not try to have long, elaborate programs It is far better 
to have a short program, well given, than a long one m which 
the children stumble through their parts because there was not 
time for ample preparation Besides, long programs become 
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tiresome and pupils lose interest Perhaps a program lasting 
thirty to forty minutes is long enough in the average rural 
school; a program, of an hour for the mothers’ meeting or the 
community-center gathering may be quite adequate. The refer¬ 
ence heie is to the literary program 

9 Encourage those who keep the record books to do so neatly 
and in proper form It is well to have the secretary hand m his 
report to be corrected every week before copying it into the 
secretary’s book This means that the first draft will be on loose 
paper for the teacher’s correction A good book should be 
provided for these minutes—good paper and strongly bound* 
A suitable label should be pasted on the front cover The treas¬ 
urer needs a book containing debit and credit columns, and the 
idea of debit and credit must be thoroughly taught Every 
monetary transaction is either a receipt or an expenditure. 
Teach and train how to balance an account Instruction m 
keeping both the secretary's and the treasurer's book should be 
given to all members who can understand. 

10 Make society activities a real training school m democracy 
Remember that the children will some day be actually carrying 
on the civic work of the community The school is the place 
to learn how to conduct a public meeting and to do it right. 
Such work is much more important than many other things 
which rural teachers spend time m doing Skill is the lesult of 
intelligent, attentive, motivated repetition. Skill comes only 
by practice under the inspiration and guidance of clear and 
coirect ideals The teacher must furnish standards and then 
motivate the work to secure needful interest. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. Find out what business is to be transacted in a certain school 
district at the annual meeting, then write out m proper form the 
various motions necessary 

2 Make out a good literary program of thirty minutes for the 
school society m a rural school. 

3. Make out a fifteen-mmute practice exercise in parliamentary 
usage, giving motions, amendments, and second amendments. 
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4 There should be a place for current events on the society program. 
List ten current-events topics which yon think suitable for children 
in a rural school and tell how such subject matter should be presented 

5 Often theie should be response to roll call with something worth 
while on the pait of each pupil Write a list of several kinds or types 
of suitable responses accoiding to the nature of the theme of the pro¬ 
gram, foi example nature subjects, pictures, music, famous people 

6, Indicate fifteen different central themes oi general topics for 
society programsi such as music, masterpieces in paintings, inventors, 
authors, holidays. 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

Read the articles on Parliamentary Practice and on Boys’ and Girls’ 
4-H Clubs in the World Book Encyclopedia (1935) 

See also pages 308 to 311 and page 318 of Cm Through Problems, 
by Edmonson and Dondmeau, The Macmillan Company This com¬ 
pany also publishes the Textbook on Parliamentary Law by Hall and 

Sturgis 

Parlmmtaiy Usage by Emma A Fox is published by Doublcday, 
Page and Company 

Robert’s Rules of Order, published by Scott, Foresman and Com¬ 
pany, is a standard book on parliamentary practice and widely used 
The price is $1,50. 
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RURAL SOCIAL-CIVIC MEETINGS 

Why get together? If the pi maple of democratic govern¬ 
ment is to pievail in America, people must be tiained to the idea 
of organization, co-operation, and the fiee discussion of their 
common problems Formerly the countiy schoolhouse was more 
frequently used than today for gatherings of all sorts—the 
debating club, the lyceum, the old spelling bees Along with the 
decrease m the use of the lural schoolhouse for social and civic 
gatherings, there has been an increasing tendency (and a tiuly 
alaiimng one) for country people, especially the younger people, 
to go to town or city for their social recreation and amusements, 
many of which aie artificial and more or less demoralizing 
It is only within comparatively recent yeais that various 
agencies have been set in operation m the rural community to 
give the rural population, old and young, an opportunity for ex¬ 
pression and for growth and development through clubs and 
associations of various sorts. Emphatically, 0111 young people 
always have found and always will find some way, legitimate or 
otherwise, m which to express their social instincts If natural 
wholesome means aie not provided by those m positions of 
leadership, young folks will take matters into their own hands 
for better or for worse—often for the latter 
There is the gieatest need for the development of the neighbor¬ 
hood spiut, and this can come about only through a well- 
organized neighborhood The task of leadeiship often falls to the 
teacher, no doubt rightly so It is to the rural school that we 
must look for the initial steps in this great co-operative enter¬ 
prise, this national task of training all our rural people for real 
participation in our great scheme of government If the teacher 
does not start things, often nothing will be started The result 

257 
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may be a i un-down neighborhood, the opposite of an organized, 
active, eo-operatmg community Many teachers shrink from 
the task of starting a neighborhood dub or a parent-teacher 
association. However, the job is not neaily so foimidablc as it 
looks If the teacher will only study this problem, she will soon 
become enthusiastic, she will find people m her district who aie 
capable of maintaining the organization Let us point out some 
ways and means of accomplishing concrete, tangible results 
Kinds of meetings. At the present time all sorts of organiza¬ 
tions are in moie or less active operation throughout the coun¬ 
try Some of these aie for young people especially, others are 
for the older members of the community Community clubs are 
now very common and the Parent-Teacher Association has come 
to have a large and influential place m many ruial school dis¬ 
tricts The P T A is considered in the chaptei devoted to the 
relations of parents and teachers These vanous organizations 
have different aims, most of which may be summed up m the 
terms: economic, educational, and social The early lyceums, de¬ 
bating societies, and smgmg schools were largely educational 
and social m their character and operation In later years there 
has grown up a great variety of clubs which have had for then 
dominant aim the improvement of the economic condition of 
the farmei. The Patrons of Husbandly, popularly known as the 
Grange, was at one time a very thriving agucultui al society and 
still is active m some sections It has a distinctly social as well 
as an economic puipose In later years the American Society 
of Equity has had a most flourishing growth and a nation-wide 
increase of local organizations At the present time the Farm 
Bureau is a powerful organization with a large membership m 
many states There are also many thriving Daily-Test Associa¬ 
tions, co-operative stores, co-opeiative elevators, and other 
farmer unions with economic objectives The Fanners’ Union 
and the National Nonpaitisan League have also exerted a wide 
influence Country-life associations have had a vigorous exist¬ 
ence m many states; many times the district or neighborhood 
associations have been united into a strong county organization 
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A recent meeting of a community club, which has now been m 
active operation for many years, was held in one of the larger 
houses of the neighborhood About a dozen rural teachers were 
present, there was a large attendance of farmers, their wives, 
and others fiom a territory comprising several school districts. 
The program was educational, but it was also noted that the 
farmers were buying twine and coal through co-operative 
methods—an economic phase of the organization 

How to organize. It is important that no mistake be made 
at the start If the first gathering is a failure it will be more 
difficult later to overcome a bad beginning No effort, there¬ 
fore, should be spared to make the first meeting a success 

Many tunes a community club may well grow out of a simple 
school program or evening entertainment If the teacher plans 
to start in this way, she should make sure that this school pro¬ 
gram is a good one All the pupils should take pait At such a 
gathering the teacher should make a special effort to meet the 
parents and others and to get acquainted 

When the teacher has had two or three such evening school 
programs, the time may be ripe to get some of the older people 
to take part m some way After several people of the district 
have assisted the teacher and the school in putting on a success¬ 
ful entertainment, it will not be difficult to effect an organization 
of the older people 

Talk with several people about the advisability of forming a 
community club of some sort In repeated conversations with 
patrons and others the teacher wall be securing that co-operation 
which is necessary to make the enterprise go It often helps to 
have some member of a successful community organization 
present to tell how to go about it and to answer questions If 
this person shows genuine mtciest and is a good talker, the en¬ 
thusiasm will prove contagious 

Call a meeting of all who should be members of the new or¬ 
ganization. Previous to this first meeting the teacher has paved 
the way to a sympathetic conference by her conversations with 
various people of the district At this meeting all details will be 
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fully explained and a final decision, made to launch the new 
enterprise Do not be discouraged if everyone should not show 
intei est m the proceedings Often significant lesults come out 
of small beginnings 

At the first meeting the teachei, whom we are assuming is act¬ 
ing as leadei, will give a short talk in which she will caiefully 
state the purpose of the proposed plan and show its chief benefits 
to the people and the community It is important that the 
teacher know exactly what to say and that sho present it clearly 
This lequues thoughtful pieparation All the details for this 
first meeting should be set down on paper m oidci This will 
tend to avoid embarrassing mistakes and breaks m the program 

At this first meeting it is well to have a bncf piogram which 
will pieccde the organization pioccedings As a part of this 
ptogiain there may be an outside speaker who should not talk 
more than fifteen 01 twenty minutes This speaker may he the 
county superintendent, a high-school puncipal, or possibly some¬ 
one from the state superintendent's office, or from a teachers’ 
college Pei haps the president of some neighborhood club or 
association can give a short, mspiiational talk 

The next step is to elect officers, whose duty it will be to get a 
progiam leady for the next meeting and to piesent a constitution 
for the club to vote upon The necessary officeis arc a president, 
vice president, secretary, and treasuicr Four committees will 
meet the requirements, as follows executive committee, improve¬ 
ment committee, piogram committee, and publicity committee 

When the constitution is adopted and the committees are 
appointed, the machinery has been set m operation foi a suc¬ 
cessful organization It will now be necessary, however, to have 
some leader, properly the president of the club, who will see 
that the people do their duty on committees and in presenting 
programs It is usually best foi the teacher not to act as the 
president She can be of greater seivice in an advisory capacity, 
moreover, the important thing is to tram the people of the com¬ 
munity to assume responsibility and to make the enterprise a 
success of their own initiative and co-operation. 
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Kinds of gatherings. (1) The school entertainment This 
may be held m the afternoon or m the evening, depending 
upon circumstances (2) Programs m which both children and 
older people take part These are usually held m the evening. 
(3) Farmers' clubs In these meetings topics of interest to the 
grown-up people are presented by members of the commu¬ 
nity and by outsiders. Children also often contnbute to these 
programs Frequently special meetings aic held which are at¬ 
tended only by adults. (4) Special occasions, such as farmers’ 
institutes, Fourth of July celebrations, closing day of school, 
Memorial Day exercises 

School exercises. For your school programs you can draw 
upon your legular school work A ten-minute exercise with a 
reading class, well piepared, is a most entertaining feature 
Tell the class sometime, say from two to four weeks before your 
program is to be held, that each pupil will read one of the lessons 
between certain pages, including fiom 20 to 40 pages The 
result will be that the childien will do their best to master these 
pages and thus be able to read any of them with expiession. 
Much of the language work can also be used on the program 

Spelling exercises may be included Tell the clnldien of a 
certain gioup that they will spell for ton or fifteen minutes, 
taking any of the words between certain pages All of them will 
try to stand up during the whole period The result will be a 
mastery of all the words on those pages 

Rapid arithmetic by the pupils at the blackboard is very in¬ 
teresting, provided there is sufficient room The writing of 
numbers and lapid easy work in the four fundamentals may 
profitably be taken up fox ten oi fifteen minutes Special 
problems may also be used, such as those relating to land or 
lumber Do not include too much at one time 

Community singing. It always adds to the enjoyment of a 
community center gathering to have all join, so far as possible, 
in singing some of the old familiar songs which nearly all people 
like to sing and to hear In order to make such singing a suc¬ 
cess, theie should be a capable leader; and enough copies of the 
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words of the various songs should be available so that at least 
every two persons, preferably each peison, may have a copy. 
If the leader can arouse the enthusiasm of the people by a few 
well-chosen words relative to the importance of all taking part, 
so much the better. If the singing is to be worth while there 
must be the good spirit—the will to smg, so to speak Most 
people can smg, if they will only try, under the skillful leadership 
of some man or woman who can carry the tune clearly and 
strongly The leader should also be a good talker—if possible, 
someone who can animate the crowd, get them interested and m 
a good-natured responsive mood This will add materially to the 
pleasuie of the occasion 

Certain songs are good for community singing, the teacher 
should tram hei pupils so that they can lead m good form when 
occasion requires Here is a list of thirty good ones America; 
America, the Beautiful, Battle Ciy of Freedom; Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, Keep the Home 
Fires Burning, The Marseillaise, Smiles, Ovei There; Soldiers’ 
Chorus, Star Spangled Banner, There’s a Long, Long Trail; 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home, Onward Christian 
Soldieis; your own state song, Old Black Joe, Love’s Old Sweet 
Song, Old Folks at Home; Massa's in the Cold, Cold Giound, 
Lightly Row, Holy Night; My Bonnie, The Little Biown Church 
in the Vale, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; Come Thou Almighty 
King, My Old Kentucky Home, Juanita, Santa Lucia, Sweet 
and Low, Auld Lang Syne. 

There are several good low-priced song books; three of the 
most useful collections of common songs for country schools are 
the following 

1. Twice 55 Community Songs; 0 C Birchard and Company f 
Boston, Mass 

2. The One Hundred and One Best Songs, The Cable Company, 
Chicago 

3. The Golden Book of Favoi ite Songs , Hall and McCreary, Chicago 

These song books, in paper covers, sell for only ten to fifteen 
cents each Send to the thiee companies for their puce lists. 
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Service of a country newspaper. 1 A country daily newspaper 
m a midweslem state had the distinction some years ago of 
being the first papei to establish a community-service depart¬ 
ment, with help to ruial schools and rural-community organiza¬ 
tions as its chief purpose. The Good Tunes Club, designed as an 
organization especially suited to the needs of children in one- 
room and small graded schools, enrolled, within a period of two 
years, more than 4000 children, lepresentmg 190 school branches 
in five counties, Monthly recreation piograms were sent to each 
school branch and a long list of entertainment and program 
materials, handicraft helps, and other extracurricular aids were 
offered to teacheis at small cost Materials weie sent on ap- 
pioval when desired 

An interesting outgrowth of the Good Times Club service 
was found in a series of athletic and physical tests taken with 
the aid of such simple equipment as practically every rural 
school affords Another development was an individual point 
system for school pupils and a patron’s point system, m con¬ 
nection with which honor buttons were offered to pupils and 
honor pennants to schools for certain achievements 
An original plan for graded music-memory contests was in¬ 
augurated, by which the younger pupils m the one-room schools 
participated to the full extent of their ability Prizes for local 
and county music-memory contests were furnished 
Kite making was promoted m connection with township and 
county playdays, dnections for making kites being furnished 
and prizes offered to schools whose pupils scored the highest 
number of points m playday tournaments 
A portable motion-picture projector, operated with either a 
110- or 50-volt current, the latter drawn from storage batteries 
when necessary, was used to present film programs in rural 
schools, community halls, and churches. Tree films were pro¬ 
cured from the Bureau of Visual Instruction of the State Uni¬ 
versity. 

This newspaper carried a Good Times Club section in its 

^Thie section was originally written by Florence Slown Hyde 
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week-end edition issued Saturdays This section featured letters 
written by rural school pupils telling about school activities, 
Letters were graded each month by teacher-training students 
and prizes were given to the four that leceived the highest 
grades Teachers found this news-letter writing a real help in 
the motivation of language work. 

The Community Service Depaitment of this newspaper co¬ 
operated with rural-community clubs, local Farm-Bureau and 
Grange organizations, farm-women’s clubs and other rural 
groups that desired assistance m connection with recreation or 
community-welfare projects. The Service Department re¬ 
sponded to any need that might arise, either directly and per¬ 
sonally or by referring the applicant to other agencies in county, 
state, or nation 

No attempt was made to promote preconceived plans or to 
displace the program of any existing agency On the other hand, 
interpretative articles about the work of educational forces and 
about eveiy worth-while project earned on by any and all or¬ 
ganizations were published frequently by this newspaper. 

Information concerning your flag. The American flag is the 
symbol of the brotherhood of man; it stands for courage, for 
chivalry, for generosity, and for honor To beai the Star 
Spangled Banner is an honor; to own one is a sacred trust, for it 
is the emblem of freedom, equality, and justice to all The flag 
should not be hoisted before sunrise, nor allowed to remain up 
after sunset When being raised or lowered, it should not be 
allowed to touch the ground When the national colors are 
passing on parade or in review, and when they are being lowered 
at sunset or the "Stai-Spangled Banner ” is being played, 
spectators should, if walking, halt, and, if sitting, rise and stand 
at attention with hats off The flag at half-staff is a sign of 
mourning In placing the flag at half-staff, it first should be 
hoisted to the top of the staff and then lowered to position; 
preliminary to lowering from half-staff, it should be raised to the 
top On Memorial Day, May 30, it should fly at half-staff until 
noon and at top staff from noon until sunset When a flag is dis- 
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played from a horizontal staff or lope, the union or blue held 
should be away from the building from which it is displayed 

Pledge of allegiance procedure. The Pledge of Allegiance 
was given, under the leadership of The Youth’s Companion, by 
more than 12,000,000 Public School Pupils during the National 
Public School Celebiation of October 21, 1892 So patriotic and 
appropriate was this Pledge of Allegiance that it has been per¬ 
petuated, and is given m thousands of schools It may be called 
the national salute, and its universal adoption, by public schools 
and patriotic organizations is strongly advocated by educators 
eveiywhere 

The flag may be draped against the wall near the teachei’s 
desk, or preferably, permanently mounted on a staff and sta¬ 
tioned near the desk The Pledge of Allegiance may be observed 
in the following manner 

1 Display the flag at the teachei’s desk. 

2 At a given signal every pupil stands ancl turns his face 
toward the flag, hands to the side 

3 At the next signal, each pupil should give the civilian 
salute This is done by standing with the right hand ovei the 
heart, while the pupils in this position, repeat together the 
following pledge “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of Amenca , and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all ” At the words 
"to the flag” the right hand is extended giacefully, palm up¬ 
ward, toward the flag, and remains in this position until the end 
of the affirmation, whereupon the hand immediately drops to 
the side Then, still standing, the exercise may close with our 
National Hymn, "America ” This is the civilian salute Per¬ 
sons in uniform should render the right-hand salute, as it is 
called When the flag is passing by, men and boys should re¬ 
move the headdress with the light hand and hold it at the left 
shoulder, hand over the heart 

In some public schools the pledge is given daily at the opening 
of the morning session In most cases, however, it is obscived 
at the opening of the school on Monday morning In many 
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states the flag must be displayed on every school day from a 
staff eithei on the building or m the yard In such cases it should 
be raised as stated on a previous page, so far as possible. 

Suggestions for school and community meetings. It is im¬ 
portant that community center and school programs be con¬ 
ducted properly and that such meetings be truly successful 
For this reason, the following suggestions and cautions are 
given They are the lesult of the experience of persons who have 
been working m country schools for many years 

1, The primary purpose of the school must always be kept 
ill mind This puipose is to give the children of the community 
an elementary education, an important phase of this elementary 
education is the masteiy of the essentials of the fundamental 
blanches 

2 Care should always be taken after a social function of any 
kind that the schoolroom is in proper condition foi the regular 
school woik before its next session opens 

3 Too much time should not be taken from the regular school 
work to prepare for the school entertainment We should not get 
the idea, however, that some time so taken is actually wasted, 
it may be necessary and advisable to use a portion of regular 
school hours, at tunes, to prepaie for truly educational programs 

4 The exercises should be caiefully planned Even the de¬ 
tails of the loom management should be looked aftei, so that the 
audience may be as comfortable as possible The board and 
others should co-operate with the teacher, people should be made 
to feel that they are welcome 

5 Tact should be used in making the selections for the pro¬ 
gram The feelings and prejudices of the people should, to some 
extent at least, be taken into consideration There is so much 
good material for program purposes that it is not necessary to 
use anything that might offend 

6 We must not expect too much from the teacher We 
should get others to help The teacher, it is true, must be held 
responsible for any contributions which the childien make; but 
it is too much to expect the teachei to be at the head of a literary 
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society in which the whole community takes part Besides, it is 
well to have the buidens and responsibilities distributed among 
the people The teacher may leave the community at the end 
of the year, it is well to have the people themselves trained to go 
on with the work 

7. When this work is first undertaken it should be begun in a 
modest way The selections and the program should be simple 
and not too long 

8 Those who have the preparation of progiams in charge 
should beware of the tiresome, long-winded pel son, whether 
local talent or an outsider 

9 Do not be too anxious to introduce unusual or exciting 
features The purpose of these meetings is to get as many as 
possible to take pai t If spectacular exhibitions become common, 
they will have a tendency to discourage the more modest efforts 
of the people themselves While it is an excellent plan to have 
the county superintendent or any outside person give an occa¬ 
sional illustrated lecture, yet we do not want to go to the other 
extreme and make people feel that m order to have anything 
worth attending we must have some outsider present oi some 
unusual feature 

10 Occasionally it happens that people from the outside, 
sometimes from a near-by village or city, will go out into the 
country to attend one of these evening meetings In this group 
may occasionally be found persons of superficial judgment who 
will criticize the efforts of those who are trying to do their best. 
While men and women of the light spirit will never do this, it is 
well to be piepaied to encounter and check any people .of this 
type who may happen to attend Just how this is to be done, 
paiticular conditions will deteimme 

1L We should m every possible way try to avoid factional¬ 
ism These meetings should be a means of cementing the people 
of the district into one community; anything that may cause 
any formation of factions must be studiously avoided 

12 As the interest in these meetings grows, do not let their 
management become monopolized by either young or old. In 
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some communities the clubs have gone to pieces laigely because 
compaiatively young people have had the sole management m 
their hands In other communities interest has been lost because 
only older people have managed the organization and the young 
people have gradually lost inteiest 

13 The teacher should always be caieful not to assume a 
superior attitude toward the people of the community She 
should also be careful not unduly to force her own individual 
ideas or opinions upon them When the people assume a lcscnt- 
ful attitude towaid the teacher, her power as a community 
leader is seriously weakened if not destroyed 

14. Tram yoiu pupils to talk in clear, distinct tones, so they 
can be understood Rehearse adequately so that children will 
not usually need to be prompted, at least not very much If a 
teachei must prompt anybody, she should do it without delay 
so that the child loadily gets his cue It is quite embairassmg to 
everyone when any child must stop and painfully try to think 
of his part before an audience Tell him quickly, plainly, 
and quietly what to say or to do and go right on with the 
exercise 

15 Ai range to let fresh an into the room A small country 
schoolhouse with little oi no ventilation, ciowdcd with people, 
is often a good place for the spread of infectious respiratory 
diseases, Open the windows occasionally if only foi a few min¬ 
utes Have peisons appointed to look after this important 
matter Don't compel people to sit more than a few moments in 
a cold draft, however 

16 Don't allow your pupils to talk loudly oi to run around 
and disturb people during intermissions or at any other time 
Tell them beforehand what is right and what you expect This 
is certainly a part of their tiammg m good citizenship, Some¬ 
times some of the older young people of the district or from ad¬ 
joining districts and towns do not manifest the best of manners 
They are loud m then talk and often m their actions The 
members of the board should assist the teacher in keeping such 
persons in order 
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17. Often there is good talent in the distnct which should be 
utilized lor speaking or singing or both People usually need 
repeated and often urgent invitations to assist; but generally 
they are glad to help the teacher and the school and will add 
much to the evening’s entertapunent in many cases 

18 Begin on the hour previously announced, if at all possible 
Parents, pupils, and others can be led to understand that 
eight o’clock, for example, means just that, although they may 
need some training In some communities tardiness is merely a 
bad habit, with no particular reason for it In any case and 
always the teacher must be good-natured, whether people are 
on time or come late Be the cordial hostess and receive people 
graciously 

19 The program is not for the teachei’s benefit, as she is 
simply the seivant of the people The program is for the good 
of the boys and girls and of the people of the distnct It is a 
meeting of the people and for the people, and should many 
times be bij the people, also Try to make the program instruc¬ 
tive as well as entertaining The teacher does not have time for 
elaborate scenery and costumes or for foolish farces which usu¬ 
ally have no educational value At least teacher and children 
need not be parties to putting on programs of questionable 
character and influence 

20 Teach and tram your boys and gills to stand straight, to 
■walk erect ancl in line," and to talk out so that all may heai. 
The training which pupils receive m connection with public 
programs is a valuable pait of their education and should be 
done right 

21 Do not have too long or too difficult programs It is 
better to have a short meeting and have everyone go home 
satisfied than to draw the meeting out and have people tiled 
An hour or an houi and a half is about the limit, as a rule Do 
not have too many meetings It is easy to overdo m both length 
and frequency^ there is always a happy medium. 

22 Remember that the purpose you have m mind null largely 
determine the character of the programs. The primaiy purpose 
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should be the development of the community, not the advertis¬ 
ing of outside individuals When outside people arc brought m 
it should be f 01 the purpose of giving the local people suggestions 
or inspiration for their own work 

23 Make use of the school library and any other library which 
is accessible. 

24 Among the persons that may be asked to help are the 
following: teachers, principals, superintendents, county officers, 
members of the school board, successful farmers who have 
become specialists m certain lines of work (such as fruit growing, 
poultry raising, dairying), physicians, war veterans, and Amer¬ 
ican Legion men 

25 In youi school programs get every child to do something, 
if it be but to take part m a drill By grouping children all can 
participate without prolonging the program unduly 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 State five good arguments m favor of the get-together idea What 
modern inventions, customs, habits, forms of amusement, and tend¬ 
encies interfere with people’s getting together in community gather¬ 
ings? What others aid it? 

2. Outline a ten-mmute talk by the teacher at a first community 
meeting. Prepare to give this talk in good form, and then piactice on 
your classmates Or you can have the real, natural setting m a meeting 
at your own schoolhouse 

3 Make out a Memorial Day program of speaking, singing, flag 
drills, or other appropriate items, which will take an hour or less 

4. Outline a program for Armistice Day, Don't forget to include 
“In Flanders Yield,” “Your Elag and My Flag,” “The American's 
Creed/’ the "Elag Salute" and “Pledge of Allegiance," and perhaps 
“The Gettysburg Address" 

5 Use any sample constitution as a model and organize a neighbor¬ 
hood improvement club If you are a student, you and your class 
can practice on the problem, if a rural teacher, it will be possible 
fox you actually to effect an organization of the people of your 
district 

6 Write out a list of questions which will develop the meaning of 
the four stanzas of “America." Do the same for "Amenca the Beauti¬ 
ful.” Study these poems until you fully understand them 
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REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER'S READING 
AND STUDY 

1 Needed Readjustments w Rural Life, 1925; American Country Life 
Association, 105 East Twenty-second Stieet, New York City, 

2 Elsom, J C, and Trilling, B M —Social Games and Group 
Dances, J B Lippmcott Company. 1927, 

3 Ferris, Helen— Producing Amateur Entertainments, E P. Dutton 
Company 1925. 

4 Mackay, C. D— Patriotic Plays and Pageants, Henry Holt and 
Company. 1934. 

5, Monaghan, Mary L —Dialogues for Rural Schools—For All Ages, 
T S Denison and Company 1920 

6 Motion Pictures and Motion-picture Equipment, Handbook of Useful 
Information , 18 pages. (Education Bulletin 82,1919) 5^. Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D C. 

7. Robert, Ii M —Primer of Parliamentary Law, Scott, Foresman 
and Company 1935. 

8 Schaufeler, R. H —Our American Holidays; Moffat, Yard and 
Company 1915. Separate volumes on Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
etc 

9. Stern, Ren^e B —Neighborhood Entertainments; Sturgis and 
Walton Company. 1911 

Send five cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 

D C, for the latest Educational Directory—Part IT This list of 

American Associations, Educational, Civic, and Learned, is useful. 

There ate nine lists and directories m this 47-page bulletin, and com¬ 
plete addresses are given. It is revised each year, 



CHAPTER XV 


ELEMENTARY IDEAS ABOUT HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

This chapter is written in the hope that it will stimulate the 
young teacher to further study and investigation. In this brief 
lAsumA nothing more can be done than to present rather sum¬ 
marized statements of a few basic ideas which should be given 
further careful consideration and much more detailed analysis 
by the student There are many excellent discussions of all 
these topics, which will enable the teacher to carry on her work 
more intelligently and more effectively A teacher who knows 
the facts of mental science is m a position not only to do better 
teaching, but more satisfactorily to understand and interpret 
the problems of human life, of her own personality, and of the 
personalities of her pupils and others Unless a teacher knows 
the fundamental reasons for what she does, her work will 
certainly be unscientific as well as more or less unceitam 

What does a teacher need to know? Any teacher, rural or 
urban, needs to know a great many things She should know 
vastly more than she is expected to teach. The larger the 
background of knowledge and general information which a 
teacher possesses, the better Every good teacher is fairly well 
acquainted with a 'considerable amount of useful lore m a 
wide variety of fields She needs to know the facts of elementary 
science; she needs a general knowledge of literature and a special 
knowledge of children’s literature; she needs to know all of the 
subject matter in the course of study; she needs a knowledge 
of school management, she needs to know how to make use of 
problem-project techniques and other teaching procedures, she 
surely should understand how to direct study activities, how 
to promote character and health development, and so on The 
special point m connection with this chapter is that a teacher 

272 
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needs to know something of the spiritual forces and the mental 
materials with which she is constantly dealing. The chief con¬ 
cern of the teacher is with teaching and learning How do 
children learn? That is the most important question of all for 
the teacher She should be constantly inquiring not only 
how children learn, but also how she, the teacher, can best 
promote the learning processes. Human behavior, which in¬ 
cludes human learning, is exceedingly complex If a teacher 
desires to be more than a mechanical manipulator of devices, she 
will go below the suiface to sec why and how the machine operates 
This chapter gives some glimpses into the mental background. 

Value of the scientific method and attitude. The scientific 
method is the method of investigation of all the available facts, 
the scientific attitude is that of entire willingness to look 
patiently for all the necessary data and of unwillingness to draw 
conclusions on an insecuie basis of limited knowledge Every 
teacher should know something of the scientific method of 
study and every teacher should learn the importance of sus¬ 
pending judgment until all the available evidence is in In 
the older books on educational psychology there were a multi¬ 
tude of statements which today we know had no scientific 
foundation whatever. Often the premises were wrong as well 
as the steps in arriving at conclusions. Today much stress is 
being placed upon direct experiment and observation. Thorn¬ 
dike’s conclusions are largely based upon experimental data. 
A new psychology of learning has been evolved during the past 
quarter century as a result of research and experimental studies 
made by E L Thorndike, J B Watson, Wm McDougall, 
I P Pavlov, and many others The scientific method is im¬ 
personal, precise, experimental, exact, and deals with the ob¬ 
servation and measurement of particular, controlled phenomena. 
In one vital sense, every teacher should be a scientist, or at 
any rate should have-the scientific attitude in that she has a 
thoroughgoing respect for facts. 

Objective study of behavior vs. introspection. The objective 
study of behavior is the same scientific method of directed 
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observation and experiment which is now used m every field 
of science, in biology, for example, as well as m psychology 
Until about a generation ago the accepted proccduie m psy¬ 
chology was largely that of introspection Literally, this looking 
inside is of little scientific value because we are forced to ac¬ 
cept the conclusions of one person concerning his own personal 
sensations Jn an objective study of behavior, however, it is 
possible for any numbei of persons to observe the reactions of 
any othei selected gioup Some elements of personality can be 
learned only by introspection, but psychologists today are 
suspicious of thp exclusive use of the introspective method It 
is now the general feeling that the only logical and safe procedure 
is the experimental observation of the activities of men and 
animals m a purely objective impersonal manner. However, 
introspection has value and no doubt always will have as one 
means for the study of human nature and human behavior 
Are we bom that way? To what extent has heredity made 
us what we are? And what has been, or is, the influence of 
environment? Nobody knows the exact answer to these ques¬ 
tions, Nobody can give the true relations between nature and 
nurture It is obviously certain that we are shaped by both 
heredity and environment. Which factor is the stronger de¬ 
pends upon circumstances and upon individuals Each of us 
is limited definitely and certainly m his physical, mental, and 
moral capacities or possibilities because of his inheritance. 
From our parents we receive a certain organization of the nerv¬ 
ous system, for example The size of the body and of various 
organs of the body are largely matters of heredity, so far as 
the possibility of education is concerned the particular type of 
nervous system is a matter of basic importance The laws of 
heredity cannot be evaded We are obliged to accept them for 
better or for worse. But accepting the laws of heredity as 
inevitable, the great influence for the teacher to stress is en¬ 
vironment by which is really meant all educative forces which 
mold our lives Given a certain type of hereditary capacity, 
the chief question for the teacher is one of development, of 
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guidance, of education Because of wrong educational environ¬ 
ment, because of weaknesses of personalities, it often happens 
that promising inherited possibilities come to nought It is 
the environment to which we give attention and to which we 
respond that changes us 

Nature of instinctive behavior. Human beings ai e born with 
certain innate complex tendencies to behavior which aie called 
instincts These lcsponses are more complicated than leflex 
action and are not in the nature of learned behavior The 
conduct of the lower animals is largely determined by instinctive 
tendencies ratliei than by learning On the other hand, the 
human mtant is relatively ( helpless at birth and during the 
prolonged period of infancy learns almost everything that it 
knows or can do In common with many of the lower animals, 
the child has certain native urges, such as those of play, self- 
assertion, pugnacity, eating, desire for companions, intei est m 
others, disposition to acquire and to hoard, and so on Writers 
do not agree here m their enumerations or m their classifications 
These tendencies afford the basis for the education of the child 
It is because of the instinctive tendencies to action that human 
education is possible Innate tendencies should be used and 
guided rather than thwarted Ctulchen do not inherit knowledge; 
they inherit tendencies to behavior Some instinctive tendencies 
do not lequne much modification, but most of them need defi¬ 
nite redirection to enable men to live social lives It is some¬ 
times difficult clearly to distinguish the uige of a fixed habit 
from that of a native impulse, hut the practical considciation 
foi education is that both are strong, motivating tendencies 

Dr Ragsdale states m a letter to the author that “the instinct 
theory is seriously questioned by many psychologists of today." 
Ancl Dr James B. Stroud in his Educational Psychology 1 says 
that 

The concept of instinct should be excluded from human psychology. 
Its use leads to confusion There is no valid evidence that man is 
natively endowed with any- of the complex, patterned reactions com- 

1 Stroud, J B — Educational Psycholoui/, The Macmillan Company 1935 
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monly called instincts As the term is customarily defined m psychol¬ 
ogy, there probably are no human instincts As the writer has already 
suggested, we have more specific terms which cover the latter phe¬ 
nomena, namely, reflexes, biological urges or needs, and emotion The 
s ugg estion is made heie that we use these terms when the phenomena 
which they signify are meant, and that we reserve the term instinct 
to designate complex, innate, patterned reactions among animals 
Whateuei is laudable in man is learned, it is the "product of social heritage 
or of intelligent adjustment. The doctrine of instinct, as cus¬ 
tomarily stated, has no value for education . . The student should 
not form the impression that the native endowment of man is of no con¬ 
sequence in his mental development. 

It is man's native, innate emotional , rather than his native, 
instinctive tendencies which play so large a part in his learning 
and in his general behavior. 

“No psychosis without neurosis.” This means that there is 
no psychical effect, whatever that may be, without the correla¬ 
tive or corresponding physical activity of the central nervous 
system All learning is dependent upon the action of the nervous 
mechanism The behaviousts do not think it necessary to 
postulate any foim of consciousness 01 mind, as such and as an 
entity Mind for the behavionsts is nonexistent and therefore 
introspection must be an absurdity Whatever truth there may 
be in that theory, and it has never been eithei proven or dis¬ 
prove^ whenever any sort of learning takes place, because of 
experience, definite changes aie recorded in the nerve tissues 
of brain and spinal cold The basis of the teaching-learning 
process is purely and entirely physical, without a doubt Learn¬ 
ing starts with sensation, the basis of which is found m the 
irritability and conductivity of neive tissues as they are found 
in the cerebrospinal system The brain comprises the cerebrum, 
the cerebellum, and the medulla; the spinal cord is a column of 
neive tissues fiom which thirty-one pairs of nerves branch off. 
The basic clement of the nervous system is the neurone, which 
consists of a cell body from which branch off the axones and 
the dendrites The co-operative action of neurons is made 
possible by what is termed the synapse where nerve fibers come 
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into contact but do not unite The synapse is a most interest¬ 
ing part of the nervous system from the standpoint of learning 
and the student should make a caieful study of its nature and 
function 

In Human Behavior by Colvin, Bagley, and Macdonald we 
find these statements regarding the synapse 

The synapse is the area where the end-brush of one nemone comes 
into close enough proximity to the dendrite of anotliei neurone to 
permit the passage of the nerve impulse from one neuione to an¬ 
other In some respects the synapse is the most important part 
of the nervous system It is generally accepted that learning is the 
result of some change taking place at this junction of end-brush of 
the axon and the “shiub” of a dendrite Some physiologists believe 
that a chemical change takes place when a nerve impulse ciosses from 
one neuione to anothei, others believe that the nerve impulse from 
one neurone, when it stimulates another neurone to activity, causes 
the dendnte of the lattei to extend or to thicken so that it, is closer 
to the end-brush Exactly what does happen is not known 

Morgan and Gilliland in An Introduction to Psychology (The 
Macmillan Company) say that 

This name synapse signifies a '‘fitting togethei" and not a “glowing 
together.” Nerve impulses are conducted from the toimma- 
tions of the sensory axon to the dendrites of the motor cells, but will 
not pass in the reverse direction There is greater delay in the 

passage of a nerve cunent through a synapse than along a neive fiber. 
This indicates that the synapse provides a sort of obstruction to free 
flow of nervous energy From these facts it seems that the synapse 
holds the secret of much that transpires in oui mental life 

Stimulus and reaction; situation and response. Our behavior, 
no matter how simple 01 how complex, is manifested m reactions 
to definite stimuli The reaction hypothesis is now generally 
accepted Reactions of some sort are inevitable, as wc react 
so are we and so do we become All forms of behavior, whether 
outward and evident, or more subtle and hidden, as activities 
of the glands including the endocrine glands, are explained m 
terms of stimulus and response In the case of sensorimotor 
experience there is very plainly a stimulus-response unit or 
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reaction unit Today all forms of mental activities or expenences 
(some say consciousness) are also explained in terms of reaction 
to stimuli The student should understand that many stimuli 
are acting at the same time, presenting what is termed a situa¬ 
tion Usually in any situation there are many stimuli producing 
their effect upon the nervous system Whether we are swinging 
golf clubs, or manufactunng gastric juice to digest our dinners, 
or getting disturbed mentally over the poor shot on the links, 
in each case the explanation is the same—some response to some 
situation Both situations and responses to them vary greatly 
in complexity The teacher’s work should consist in furnishing 
as many suitable learning situations as possible and m securing 
as adequate responses to them as her motivating procedures 
will permit. In teaching we attempt to determine and to control 
the character and extent of the child’s reactions or responses 
m order to shape the type of his education 
Starting and stopping; action and inhibition. Responses or 
reactions are often checked or repressed, when tins occurs we 
use the term inhibition to name the process Activities of the 
lower nerve centers are inhibited by the higher centers. At 
the table you place something vciy hot m the mouth The 
natural first impulse is at once to get nd of the nutating morsel 
or fluid, but your good manners prompt you to retain it even 
at the cost of considerable discomiort One kmd of stimulus or 
idea will check the action of another Often when the leaetion 
is prevented and there is thus a damming up of the natural 
outflow of nervous energy, the result may be an increase of the 
stimulus. When there is a conflict of ideas, the stronger ones 
will win out Any idea that has a good deal of the emotional 
element in it will have greater force. Children need to learn to 
control some of their natural urges There is some risk in too 
much repression, and there is likewise danger m too much fiee- 
dom and gratification One of the large functions of education 
is to teach self-control Certain forms of inhibition should be¬ 
come habitual foi the welfare of the individual and the good of 
society In our civilization it is essential that primitive impulses 
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frequently be checked It is often painful to have a neural 
impulse thwarted, but m the long run such checking is less 
painful than the giving way would be By the use of good 
judgment, we can side-step 01 avoid stimuli that aie too strong 
for us We can mitigate the wear and tear on our lieivous 
systems by modifying our desires 

Nature of reflex action. Reflex action occurs when the 
stimulation of an ingoing nerve sets up a neivous impulse that 
is earned to the central nervous system wheie it is reflected 
back in some sort of muscular movement 01 m the action of 
some bodily oigan Common examples of reflex action are 
crying out when staitled, coughing, swallowing, winking, etc. 
For reflex action to occur, it is necessaiy that thcie be some 
stimulation of nerve tissue, that sensory nerve fibers carry the 
impulse to the nerve centers, that the impulse be switched 
over to an outgoing nerve path, and lastly that some form of 
musculai tissue be made to contract—the arm, for example, or 
the stomach muscles as in a case of nausea or whenever the 
stomach glands are made to secrete by the presence of food 
These reflex movements aie externally stimulated, are without 
mental control, and may be either conscious or unconscious 
We do not learn reflex action Such responses aie leady-macle 
foi us, they constitute an essential neivous basis for learning 
The entne human nervous mechanism is a wondeifully com¬ 
plicated and efficient system by which stimulations from the 
outer woild or from the body itself aie received and tiansmitted 
into the necessary reactions Such stimulation and reflection 
of impulses constitute the ultimate physical cause for all 
mental life Any ordinary reflex acLion typifies the physiologi¬ 
cal explanation of the most elaborate and complex human 
behavior 

Conditioned responses modify behavior. According to the 
behavioristic or mechanistic school of thought, all human be¬ 
havior is made up of reflexes and conditioned reflexes. The latter 
are responses or reactions that have been changed by experi¬ 
ence, envnomnent, or education. In the case of the famous, 
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now classical experiment, of Pavlov, the Russian scientist, 
with his clogs, the reflex of the salivary glands was conditioned 
by presenting at the same tune two stimuli, the taste of the 
food and the sound of a bell Through the application of the 
principle of simultaneous stimulation, and by much repetition, 
Pavlov's dogs learned to secrete saliva when they heard the 
bell ring This result was brought about by first showing the 
meat and ringing the bell at the same time After sufficient 
repetition, the ringing of the bell alone was enough to cause 
the salivary response Responding with a flow of saliva to the 
sound of the bell as a single stimulus is a conditioned 1 espouse 
This discoveiy made many years ago has an important applica¬ 
tion m the work of the school, or in any learning in or out of 
school Veiy much depends on the associated responses which 
we experience Many of our likes and dislikes, our fears, our 
prejudices against people are developed m this way Dislike 
for certain foods is due often to unfortunate expenences which 
have never been corrected by cleai thinking The wise parent 
or teacher makes an effort to offer simultaneously wholesome 
harmonious learning situations and not those which will later 
cause mental conflicts and difficulties 
How knowing begins. The newborn babe hnows nothing 
whatsoever It is, too, more helpless than the puppy, the kitten, 
the chick, and many other of the lowei animals The baby can 
cry, swallow, and the like, and it can make various aimless 
movements with its legs and arms Although the child has no 
control over its movements and no apparent consciousness, 
these early spontaneous, automatic squirmmgs and j erlangs 
afford the basis for future learning. The human baby is indeed 
helpless, but it has great possibilities for giowth because of the 
extent to which it can learn by experience The lower animals 
have but limited power to learn It would seem that the first 
mental state, if it may be so called, is nothing more than a 
general feeling or sense of ease, comfort, or their opposites. 
Doubtless the beginnings of any mental activity are those of a 
sense or feeling of change or of difference. Now 7 ' it is light, now 
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it is dark, now mother is here and now she is not The first 
few days practically all of the senses seem dormant; but they 
soon awaken Through the various senses the child gets his 
raw matenals, his experiences, by which he learns How does 
he learn to know, to know that he knows, and to know that he 
is the knower? When and how does the child learn his own 
identity 7 That is a question for the psychologist to answer. 
The insight of the poet often gives us a suggestion, as when 
Tennyson sings, 

The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that this is I, 

But as he grows he gathers much 
And learns the use of I and me 
And finds I am not what I see 
And other than the things I touch. 

Securing the raw materials. The extremely complex nervous 
system of man is so organized that it responds to a great variety 
of s tim uli The irritability and the conductivity of nerve tissues 
make it possible to have sensations through and by means of 
the different senses. We are not only able to see, heai, smell, 
taste, and touch, but we also have pressure, temperature, pam, 
and muscular and organic sensations Through muscular or 
kmaesthetic sensations we secure data for the interpretation of 
movements, of position, of strain, and the like There is a 
most important sense of muscular effort due to sensations from 
the nerve ends m muscles and joints When an ineanymg nerve 
is stimulated by sound waves, ether waves, or substances in 
solution impinging the taste buds, the first thing that happens 
is a sensation; but immediately the process of interpretation 
takes place and the person says, that is a foghorn, or that is a 
rose, or this is vanilla or lemon flavor, and so on, This interpreta¬ 
tion is perception To have a sensation there must be some form 
of stimulation, the nerve impulse must be transmitted, and 
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there must be a reacting brain, center We get many sensations 
from the internal organs—stomach, heait, lungs. So the raw 
materials used m learning all come through sensations which 
are immediately inteipreted as we grow older and thus become 
perceptions 01 percepts. Through sensation physical and chem¬ 
ical energy is changed ovei into nervous energy, thus we get 
our data for learning The human nervous system is a marvelous 
receiving and reacting mechanism 
Interpretation of sensation gives perception. All our ele¬ 
mentary knowledge comes primarily and originally thiough our 
senses. How do we perceive a watermelon? Learning a water¬ 
melon by expenenee is a useful illustration of sense perception 
Various sensations are mteipreted to mean the object, water¬ 
melon There is the object m space, the piocess of perception, 
and the mental lesult, the percept To perceive a watermelon > 
we must use several senses The use of the eye as a means of 
learning is self-evident, but we must see not only the outei 
rind, but the tinted meat and the rows of shining black seeds 
How can we hear a watermelon? Chiefly, no doubt, in thumping 
the rind to determine ripeness Taste and smell are apparent, 
although some of us might be more discriminating through 
training m acuteness of taste and smell We feel or touch its 
smooth curved outer skm or rmd We press to discover hardness 
or softness We say that seeing is believing We often get more 
accurate knowledge through touch which aids or reinforces 
sight m drawing conclusions As to temperature, we place the 
melon on ice so that we may have the sensation of coolness in 
the mouth This cool sensation is due not to taste, but to the 
temperature sense. Finally, no one has fully sensed a water¬ 
melon without lifting or hefting it Here we get a new sensation 
through the muscles. When all these various sensations are 
fused and then interpreted, we may say that we have the 
percept, watermelon However, this sense-knowledge is, of course, 
only the beginning of what we finally learn about watermelons 
Note that these beginnings in learning come only through 
actual personal observation and experience. 
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Percepts—images—concepts. It will help any teacher to get 
a clear understanding of these terms, because in all teaching 
and learning we are dealing with these mental products and 
also with the processes of perceiving, of forming images of 
both memory and imagination, and of developing general mean¬ 
ings or notions In order to have a percept the object must be 
here and now and capable of stimulating the nervous system. 
We perceive through all of our senses, and percepts aic usually 
complex products of many sensations An image is a revived 
or lecalled mental impression or experience When I am look¬ 
ing directly at the fountain pen before me I have a percept of 
it through the eye, aided by the sense of active touch I do not 
see roundness, hardness, smoothness When I close my eyes, 
I can see the pen more or less clearly m my “mind’s eye " 
That is an image and it is not as,distinct and accurate as the 
percept But, I also have a genei al idea of fountain pens They 
have certain common qualities, as for example that of holding 
the ink m a cylindrical bairel But they differ greatly in color, 
size, method of filling, type of pen point, etc When the ele¬ 
ments of likeness are fused together we have a concept of 
fountain pens m general. Concepts are essential for ail gener¬ 
alized thinking Concepts are the pioduct of experience and 
their significant contents vaiy as experience varies Here again 
we see the need for experience as the basis of all learning 
Imagery—memory and imagination. It is impossible to have 
a mental image unless there has been adequate sense experience 
preceding A person boin blind cannot possibly have any visual 
images A congenital deaf-mute cannot image sounds Memory 
is the power of retaining and reproducing past sensory experi¬ 
ences It is due to changes wrought in the nervous tissue of the 
ceiebrospmal system Memory and habit are alike m that 
they are both dependent upon changes made in nerve cells 
and fibers, the ncuions They differ m the fact that memories 
are largely mental, while habits have to do, in many instances, 
purely with motor lesponscs However, we have emotional 
habits, habitual ways of thinking, and habitual attitudes. You 
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have a memory of Eaphng’s Recessional, but you foimed a 
complex motor habit when you learned to drive a car or to 
opeiate a typewriter We have sensorimotor habits with which 
are associated various habitual feelings of ease, satisfaction, 
and the like There is no general faculty called memory 
There is no mental faculty of any land We have memories 
rathei than memory Experiences cause changes m various 
parts of the cerebrospinal system, and as theie is an infinite 
vauety of impressions made through the eye, the ear, and the 
senses of taste, touch, smell, tempeiature, and muscular effort, 
so theie are any number of different memories, depending upon 
the nature and the extent of the original and repeated impres¬ 
sions Imagination is the power to reproduce past experiences 
and, m addition to this, to recombine them into something 
somewhat new 

Memory images are expected to be as true as may be to 
reality But imagination may and does transcend all reality; 
by the process of recombination, new and often strange or weird 
mental products may be the result Mental imagery is neces¬ 
sary m memory, imagination, and thinking The process of 
perception is also impossible without recall Our stock of 
images deteimmes our power in large measure in each of these 
fields Oui experiences in life determine the nature and extent 
of our stock of images Man differs from the lower animals 
largely m the character, the scope, and the variety of his 
images The dog, cat, and horse, apparently, aie restricted 
for the most part to a narrow field of sense impressions, and 
are evidently unable to stole up the wealth of experiences 
that man has Human beings are the heirs of all the ages because 
of their power to image that which has been and that which 
may yet be 

Nature, formation, and retention of images. People vary 
greatly in the character and the extent of then imagery Most 
people aie able to form good visual images; the next most com¬ 
mon power is in the field of auditory images A painter of 
portraits will have strong visual images, musicians need to be 
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able to image impressions received through the eai Most people 
find some difficulty in imaging odors and tastes It used to be 
thought that there were pronounced imagery types such as the 
visual type, the audile type, the motor type, but it is now known 
that usually persons who excel m one way are likely to show 
proficiency in all types of imagery In teaching it is important 
to use concrete or picture images as much as possible, rather 
than meiely abstract or symbol images Woids mean nothing 
in themselves They are primarily only empty symbols; they 
need to be filled with the life of leahty in the form of mental 
pictures This is a daily concern of eveiy good teachei To aid 
memory and imagination, the scho'ol needs a good equipment of 
objective material, such as globes, maps, and measures, in 
order to make the sense impression strong Objective teaching 
is a constant necessity m order to piovide reality and leal ex¬ 
perience Memory ability, in general, depends upon the nature 
of one’s nervous system; this is largely a matter of heredity. 
Some people have fai greater zetentivencss than otlieis, be¬ 
cause their neurons are more easily modified and because the 
changes are more permanent Health is of vital importance, if 
one would have an active retentive mind, he must have good 
blood and a sound nervous system 
How can we remember better? Images come to mind accoid- 
mg to the law of association, that is, related ideas or expenences 
tend to suggest or xecall one another The number and the 
organization of associations probably has more to do with re¬ 
call than anything else It is the teacher’s duty to present mate¬ 
rial m such a way that the neuron connections are many and 
of such a character as to reinforce each other The basic law of 
association is this Mental expenences occurring together tend 
to recur together Try to recall several personal illustrations of 
this fact If we wish to understand anything well and to keep it 
m mind, it is important that we bring to bear as many different 
senses as possible m the learning, resulting in a variety of 
related images If clear, definite, and repeated expression in the 
best possible English is added, the result is more permanent. 
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Repetitions to insure the best retention should be attentive, 
intelligent, thoughtful, meaningful Teach meanings not words 
Make first impressions as strong, clear, and vivid as possible. 
Interest is the mother of attention and attention is the mother 
of memory. Poems should be taught as related, meaningful 
wholes. It is better to go through the entire poem each tune 
Recall is more certain if we work on related, co-ordinated 
units. 

Cultivation of imagination. Teachers should take pams to 
develop not only the ability to recall the memory images which 
pupils have gained through experience, but also the ability to 
recombine mio new forms the products of their experiences. 
Most chikhen know hills, and from these images they can, 
through imagination, picture mountains Few school children 
have seen the Amazon River, but by reading they can be guided 
in building very satisfaeloiy mental pictures of it Every 
teacher should realize the need foi abundant perceptional mate¬ 
rial The more actual memory images a child has the better he 
will be able to reconstruct these into something he has not 
experienced The teacher should use eveiy means to secuie clear 
and accuiate sensc-perceptional materials and then to guide 
pupils m using the resulting images when they are studying 
history, geography, literature, and other subjects Imagination 
is a practical phase of mental activity We use imagination m 
forming ideals, if the libraiy readings are carefully directed, 
children will unconsciously develop very important ideals of 
life and conduct In order to cultivate imagination, the school 
should furnish an abundance of materials for developing a stock 
of images; it should provide adequate practice m teaching 
procedures; and it should guide and direct the child so that 
wholesome, healthful images leave no room for those that tend 
to weaken and destroy Both oral and written forms of expres¬ 
sion aie of great value Not only in language is there a means of 
cultivation, but also in all of the arts, including the household 
and the manual arts The teacher \yho understands the differ¬ 
ence between memory images and those of the imagination will 
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adapt her teaching procedures to the cultivation of both lecall 
and the pictunng of what has not been sense-experienced 
Nature and use of meanings. What meaning does the word 
home have for you? It has precisely the meaning which youi 
experience gives it, no more and no less Your idea or meaning 
of home has been built up through your reactions to your par¬ 
ticular peisonal environment Wc say that such words as 
home, house, hook, watch, penal, etc , represent gcneial ideas or 
concepts They have general meanings, and are veiy useful, 
even essential, as a means for thinking If we weie obliged to 
think m terms of particulai images, the process would be tedious, 
ineffective, impossible When the word house is pionounced, 
you do not think of a particular building but of houses of all 
vaueties and descriptions, laTge and small, of many 100ms or 
perhaps of only one room, with all types of roofs, etc. The com¬ 
mon quality is that of a building m which to live and to make 
a home f01 the family A house is a place of 1 esidence for human 
beings What meaning do you give to the words patriotism, 
truth, temperance, stale, and the like? These words are abstiact 
terms You cannot image truth as you foim a picture of house 
But both of these are general notions In the intei pretation of 
sensations through perception we give meaning in terms of use 
or utility to the sense impressions An apple is fruit to eat, a 
watch is to tell time, a pencil'is to wnte Our interpretations 
are in terms of our own personal behavior The more experi¬ 
ence we have, the broader and more accurate the meanings 
Ideas or meanings are indispensable for all effective thinking 
and reasoning In teaching, pupils should be guided in the use 
of general ideas, but every effort should be made to see that 
such ideas or meanings are based upon an abundance of per¬ 
ceptual experiences Meanings grow out of particular percepts 
and images The more associations a word suggests the greater 
its meaning What does the term church mean to you? Does it 
mean merely the building? Oi have you been a member of a 
certain church and attended its various meetings? Have you 
belonged to the Sunday school or perhaps taught a class? Have 
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you played the organ or sung m the choir? Have you helped to 
get money to carry on the church work? It is evident that your 
idea or meaning of church all depends upon your personal as¬ 
sociations, your social participation, the service you have 
rendered, and much more. The content of geneial meanings is 
never a finis hed product It is always in the process of becom¬ 
ing, of gi owing 

Relation between language and thought. We think m words, 
the word is as closely related to the idea as the skin is to an 
apple One writer says that ideas are born with their skins on, 
by which he means that ideas and words possess a very close 
natural relationship. The idea and the word are as closely con¬ 
nected as the inside and the outside of a saucer It may be that 
associational thinking, the recalling of images, can take place 
without words, but in all conceptual thinking and m reasoning 
through the use of general notions words are an essential. If 
one really knows anything well, he also knows how to express 
it, that is, he has the words as well as the ideas The duty of 
the teacher is to see that words really represent exact ideas to 
the greatest possible extent m eveiy pioblem-solvmg situation. 
There is always the possibility that words will merely be the 
substitutes for-ideas Children need to be given practice daily 
in choosing language which will be truly expressive of clear 
and definite thinking Guidance in the thought processes, m 
the solution of problems, goes hand in band with language 
study Careful analysis of words, sentences, and paragraphs in 
the school subjects will do much to develop the ability to think 
clearly. The school should develop a certain respect for words 
and a sensitiveness to the finer shades of meanings The writer 
believes that there is a place m the elementary school for a 
proper study of the principles of grammar, for example, as re¬ 
lated to thinking 

Significance of habits and skills. A large part of the teacher’s 
work consists m the formation of useful habits m the field of 
1 character and the development of the necessary skills in those 
subjects where skills are essential, such as reading, writing, 
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language, drawing, and several others. We think of neatness, 
carefulness, cheerfulness, truthtelling as habits, while we speak 
of skill m skating, m operating a typewriter or a car, m drawing 
a map, and m telling a story In general, skills involve a number 
of separate acts or responses each of which must become habitu¬ 
ated or automatized m relation to the other movements of the 
complex skill Learning to write is the formation and fixation of 
a whole series of responses to a complicated situation Any 
person over fifty years of age who has really learned to be a 
skillful driver of a car will appreciate the difficulty of acquiring 
a complicated set of related reactions If we know the nature 
of a person's habits, we know the sort of peisonality or char¬ 
acter he possesses Life is worth what our ideals and our habits 
make it, the teacher has much to do with shaping the ideals and 
the habits of her pupils The basis of habit is the same as that 
of memory, namely, changes in nerve cells or tissues of brain 
and spinal cord. It is a matter of establishing bonds or connec¬ 
tions m the synapses between the neurons Professor Romanes 
once wrote these very true lmes 

No change m childhood’s early day, 

No stoims that raged, no thought that ran, 

But leaves a track upon the clay, 

Which slowly hardens into man 

Dr. James’s famous and classical rules 1 for the formation of 
a new habit probably have never been excelled “ (1) In the 
acquisition of a new habit, or the leaving off of an old one, we 
must take care to launch ourselves with as strong and decided 
au initiative as possible (2) Never suffer an exception to occur 
till the new habit is securely rooted m your life (3) Seize the 
very first opportunity to act on every resolution you make and 
on every emotional prompting you may experience in the di¬ 
rection of the habits you aspire to gam (4) Keep the faculty 
of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise every day. 
That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic m little unnecessary 

1 James, William— Psychology, Briber Course; Hemy Holt and Company. 
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poults, do every day or two something for no other leason than 
that you would lather not do it, so that when the horn of due 
need draws nigh it may find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test ” Eveiy teacher should read the entire chapter 
on habit in James's text. 

The fixing of definite responses involves and requires ha¬ 
bituation, drill exercises, and a good percentage of the time of 
the rural teacher is used m this way It.is not the pui pose here 
to detail an analysis of drill procedures It is sufficient to say 
that the fundamental errors of most teachers arc (1) lack of 
specific aim and (2) a common tendency to make the habitu¬ 
ating drill work mechanical rather than intelligent and at¬ 
tentive. The teacher will find it helpful to study Chaptei Pour 
m Strayer and Norsworthy's How to Teach, on the formation 
of habits 

Emotional habits and attitudes. In the work of the school 
there is a large place for the development of the emotions be¬ 
cause of the influence of the emotions or feelings, as we also 
commonly call them, upon success or failure, and upon happiness 
or unhappiness Emotions are more complex than feelings 
Through our feelings we get a sense of the agreeable oi the 
disagreeable, the pleasant or the unpleasant Emotions and 
feelings are always associated. Emotions include ieelmgs and 
involve sensations in the bodily organism The teaehci should 
seek not only to have pupils learn the knowledge connected with 
subject matter but also to develop right mental attitudes 
Ameucan literature can be taught m such a way as to arouse 
an admuation for the masterpieces and a desire to read them, 
or the net lesult may be a lifelong distaste. If the teacher of his¬ 
tory has created a liking for historical reading, she has done 
well Teacheis do not commonly think of the mental habits and 
the emotional attitudes which the school must inevitably de¬ 
velop, whether good or bad; but these are of the greatest im¬ 
portance Facts m themselves have no motive power It is 
only when subject matter, ideas, are changed over into ideals 
that they determine human conduct or behavior In teaching 
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civics every effort should be made to inculcate the useful habits 
and the right ideals of the good citizen Much health instruction 
is of little value because it is limited to the teaching of text¬ 
book facts 

Learning through free attention. “ Interest is the mother of 
attention, and attention is the mother of knowledge, if you 
wish to fin the daughter you must secure the mother and the 
grandmother/’ said Joseph Cook many years ago. Every good 
teacher knows that she succeeds best when childien apply them¬ 
selves to then tasks and learn their lessons through free atten¬ 
tion born of genuine interest The older psychologist classified 
attention as voluntary and involuntary Some writers aie now 
using the terns active attention, passive attention, and sec¬ 
ondary-passive attention 

1 Active attention is the attention of effort; one attends to a 
situation because of the determination to accomplish a purpose 
or to reach a goal Present interests and desires are subordi¬ 
nated to a le'moter good 

2 Passive attention is the effortless suirender to the inherent 
attractiveness of the present, natuially interesting situation. 

3 Secondary-passive attention is learned attention which is the 
result of previous effort, but which now operates automatically 
through the force of habit and the development of an acquired 
interest m the object oi subject. 

The terms forced attention and free attention have also been 
used, and the modern idea is that fiec attention resulting from 
purposeful problem solving is the land of attention for which 
the teacher should strive In the best modem schools free at¬ 
tention is secured through well-motivated activities Active 
attention is foiced attention, passive attention is free attention 
and involves the least effort because of direct interest, secondary 
passive attention is the kind in which an indirect interest is 
developed through learning 

Someone has said that consciousness is that indefinable char¬ 
acteristic of mental states which causes us to be aware of them. 
I know, I know that I know, and I know that I am the knower. 
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Then I am conscious And when I am conscious, 1 must perforce 
give attention to something Attention is simply intensified or 
focalized consciousness The mam pioblem of the teacher is 
so to direct the piogram of the school and so to control the 
child’s activities or responses that attention will be centered 
upon ideas and lelations which will contnbute to the normal, 
healthful upbuilding of mind and character A child must at¬ 
tend to somethmg while he is conscious and awake The in¬ 
genuity and the skill of his teacher will determine what he shall 
attend to m school What we are interested ui laigely deter¬ 
mines what we shall attend to, it not only shows what we are, 
but influences what we are to be Our interest and our interests 
make us or mar us; a teacher can lender no gieatei service than 
to see that her pupils acquire as many wholesome interests as 
possible 

Improving our mental efficiency. It is entirely possible to 
improve one’s mental efficiency by giving attention to certain 
fundamental conditions and principles which, for the sake of 
definiteness and clearness, are heie presented m the form of 
rules or specific diiections, as follows 

1 It is not possible to give specifications which will apply 
equally well to every person Individuals differ, woikmg con¬ 
ditions which might be satisfactory to one individual would not 
be possible or advisable for another whose temperament and 
capacities were of a different order. However, certain general 
considerations apply to all 

2. Physical health is of course of basic importance, no one can 
get far m mental woik who is, for example, anemic or whose 
nervous system is below par Every effort should be made to 
see that the body is well nourished so that there is an adequate 
stream of good blood flowing to the tissues at all times In 
general, physiologic needs must be known and suitable means 
used to meet the demands of the physical organism Nothing 
can take the place of nervous energy, the daily supply of vital 
force must be kept at as high a level as possible Many persons, 
including some teachers, do not seem fully to sense the need for 
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sound and refreshing sleep during every twenty-four-hour period. 
In the man agement of the daily program adequate piovision 
must be made to secure sufficient sleep, for it is the only means 
of restoring depleted nerve force. 

3. Appealing motives and impelling incentives are usually of 
greater foice than external conditions If anyone has a com¬ 
pelling reason for doing anything, he is much more likely to 
persist until the task is completed We do those things which 
we have a real desire to do, other things being equal. We get 
what we want if we only want it with sufficient persistence and 
steadfastness of purpose Strong inner urges to accomplish 
results will conquer all sorts of difficulties 

4. It is a good plan to arrange for a definite piece of work to 
be done at a specified time Many people make the mistake 
of taking on too light a load It is advisable carefully to dis¬ 
tribute the necessary tasks and to adjust a program of reason¬ 
able and possible accomplishment 

5 With pupils m school it is of gieat importance to keep them 
informed of their progress If a child can see his curve of suc¬ 
cessful effort plotted m the form of a graph it will furnish a 
definite stimulus to work Pupils should know their grades and 
teachers should be careful to mark papers which are handed m 
A child has a right to know how well he has done his assigned 
task. 

6 In older to work efficiently, emotional disturbances and 
distractions must be reduced to the minimum. This is largely 
a question of personal management. Occasions for worry, anger, 
fear, jealousy, and other destructive emotions should be an¬ 
ticipated and avoided It is the cool, calm, unhurried worker 
who does the best and the most work. Uncontrolled emotions 
tear down and use up large amounts of nervous energy which 
should be directed into more profitable channels 

7. The best workers begin promptly They do not wait for 
the precise mood to motivate their efforts Instead, they take 
the book and begin to read, or they sit at the desk and begin 
to write, or they do whatever else needs to be done. There is a 
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vast amount of waste motion and false motion, to be found in 
delayed beginnings Beginnings are proverbially hard; but 
after one gets started, the work becomes easier and more ef¬ 
fective Any worker can demonstrate this lor himself, 

8 It pays to develop good working habits The way in which 
one does his woik has much to do with his success and personal 
satisfaction It is impoitant to have a suitable desk and chair, 
properly adjusted The books and writing materials should be 
easily available Before one begins all necessary tools should he 
procured and made easily available The way m which one 
outlines his work and distributes his time will have a definite 
bearing upon the desired outcome. Workers differ greatly, but 
the most efficient ones are systematic and orderly They have 
definite objectives and well-considered plans. In this way they 
are not obliged to do repeatedly what should lequue only a 
single doing A study of such a volume as Learning How to 
Study and Work Effectively, by W F Book, will be ol leal help 
to the young student 

9. No task will be long continued or successfully conquered 
if there is a total lack of interest But interest is not something 
brought down from the sky or plucked from the an Interest is 
developed by finding interesting qualities or aspects m the job 
When a student gets attuned to Ins work, he will develop in¬ 
creasing interest in it We acquire interest as we discover new 
and interesting phases oi whatever we are doing Thus interest 
is a complex result of the successful personal fitting or relating 
of oneself to his work To acquire a motivating interest in the 
task is the aim of every competent worker, m school or out; but 
this can come about only by a continuing senes of personal ad¬ 
justments to the task as it assumes different aspects in piogiess 
toward the goal 

10 The working program should be varied As a rule it is 
better not to continue with one type of woik after it becomes 
exceedingly laborious or fatiguing In tins respect also people 
differ markedly Some wish to continue m spite of all difficulties 
until the work is completed Others do better to come back 
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after a change of activity Each person must solve his own 
problems In school woik a diversity of tasks properly distributed 
produces the best results Intervals of rest should follow periods 
of work 

11 Each of us has his own likes and dislikes, his own per¬ 
sonal inclinations and disinclinations In this matter of efficient 
performance any worker will do well not to consult his own 
peisonal whims too much In order to forge ahead, it is necessary 
to ignore many 1 datively trivial deflecting tendencies Through 
effort one can oveicome most of the disinclinations which retard 
progiess In school work the teacher should make all working 
conditions as favorable as possible and then encourage pupils 
to direct their activities towaid the chosen ends regardless of 
the personal discomfort or dislike of the moment. 

12 As the result of many experimental studies it has been 
found that the better plan is to go through the entire lesson 
material several times to get the relation of the parts and then 
to give special attention to the more difficult portions Efforts 
should be made to recall at intervals, reviews should be given 
at increasingly long intervals—one day, one week, one month, 
six months The teacher should call attention to related mean¬ 
ings rathei than to words Organizing the materials into 
logically related units is of much value in learning 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. What is the fundamental thesis of the behavioristic or objective 
psychology and how does it differ from the belief of the purposive 
philosophers? 

2. Discuss the relative influence of heredity and environment. What 
determining factors in personality are fixed by heredity? 

3 Just what did Pavlov contiibute to the learning process by his 
discovery of the conditioned response? 

4. What is the relation between language and thought? 

5, Indicate some emotional habits which a teacher should try to 
form and fix and others which should be avoided, if possible 

6 What can a rural teacher do in the field of mental hygiene for 
herself and for her pupils? 
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CHAPTER XVI 
HOW WE LEARN 


We acquire a great variety of behavior responses. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic which places man far above all other 
animals is his capacity for learning new ideas and new ways of 
actmg Although men diffei greatly m their ability to learn, 
the average person is able to learn a great deal in his journey 
from the cradle to the grave. He learns the conventional be¬ 
havior of the society m which he finds himself, that is to say, he 
learns the approved social usages He learns how to behave in 
the home, in church, in the club, on the stieet, at the thcatei, on 
the tram, at the dance, and on the golf links He learns to use the 
conventional language He learns how to cairy on a conversa¬ 
tion, and he learns to speak before an audience He frequently 
learns to sing and to play a musical instrument He may learn 
to dance, to swim, to skate, to typewrite, to nde a bicycle, to 
drive a car, to plan his work carefully. Ho may or he may not 
learn a good set of emotional habits. He may learn to worry, or 
he may leam to be cool, calm, poised, serene He may learn to 
be afraid, or he may develop habits of courage and fortitude He 
may acquire good posture habits, or he may not He may learn 
how to select and to eat his food propeily, or he may not He 
may be a good sport, or he may be selfish and want things to go 
only his way He may learn to be a good reader, writer, and 
speller, or he may have only poor ability m these subjects 
Nature of the learning process. How did you leam to play 
“one-old-cat”? You answer that you learned to play the game 
by playing it, and that is the truth of the matter, for the most 
part However, some learn to play a good game and some never 
get to be very proficient. Players differ m their learning ca¬ 
pacities They differ m both their physical and their mental 

297 
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make-up Of course no one would learn to play this pleasing game 
by merely reading the rules in the chaptei on play m this book 
But one must know the rules, probably the best way to learn 
them is by degrees, day by day, as the playing goes on. In this 
game the rules aie few, simple, and easy to learn In any case of 
learning we always find a situation or stimulus moie or less com¬ 
plex, to which there must be a reaction or response if any learn¬ 
ing is to take place. The psychologist represents this learning 
process by the symbol S —> R, in which we have S for situation, 
R for response, and the arrow for the bond or connection between 
them As one learns to play Lhe ball game, the various responses 
to the different associated situations tend to become co-ordi¬ 
nated, mechanized, and fixed In the case ol ball playing, the 
learning goes on readily and effectively because the child has a 
desire and a satisfaction m the excicise or m making the various 
necessary repetitions He is interested and lhe learning is thus 
well motivated Them is the social stimulus here also In learn¬ 
ing school subjects, mtciest and motivation aie often lacking 
Why is learning necessary? Learning is necessary because new 
situations arc constantly arisuig m the lives of most persons 
which require new adjustments and adaptations if the individual 
is to satisfy his wants and rise to higher levels To be suie, there 
aie some poisons who do not care to learn, but this book is not 
written for such people In most cases the situation is met by 
the use of habitual responses, but when habit is not enough, then 
the situation will require and provoke thought It will then be a 
case of thinking and of problem solving, of couise there are 
plenty of people who cannot or will not do much thinking Effec¬ 
tive thinking is not easy, many do not care to take the neces¬ 
sary time and pains. It is probably true that the average person 
is also quite, incapable of doing a great deal of real thinking A 
rural teacher can hardly go through with the work of a day 
without learning something, perhaps a good deal She will learn 
new things about her housekeeping, hei management of the 
pupils, her teaching of geography, arithmetic, or spelling She 
will learn better how to adjust herself to difficult pupil personal- 
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ities, she will learn how to get more satisfactions out of her 
boarding place; she will learn how to secure from the school 
board the needful equipment for the school Learning is neces¬ 
sary because life is a succession of difficulties and problems 
What can we learn? Probably most people think of the 
school, of teaching, and of learning as related to subject matter. 
The common view of school learning, at any rate, is limited 
largely to a mastery of the textbook matenals which are to be 
learned and lccited to the teacher This is of course a pitifully 
inadequate idea of the nature and the net results of learning In 
the broadest sense what we all need to learn is how to live; how 
to adjust ourselves to this social world; bow to provide by suit¬ 
able, effective, and productive labor for our various wants We 
all need a great variety of knowledge and of skills We need 
ideas, and we need ideals to motivate our conduct We should 
learn life-giving ways of enjoyment If we are to make the most 
of life, we need to learn how to appieciate good music and 
beautiful pictures We must also learn how to understand and 
make the most of nature We need not only to learn to read, 
but we should also have good habits of leading to learn More¬ 
over, m the field of reading, for the greatest culture and enjoy¬ 
ment we require a somewhat extended lange of tastes m various 
departments of literature We can acquire the habits of the good 
citizen, and we can also learn the ideals involved in good citizen¬ 
ship We can know many useful facts m the realm of human 
physiology, but such knowledge is of little avail unless we have 
a good set of health habits We learn ideas, ideals, and habits. 
Knowledge alone will not save us to a life of usefulness and 
satisfaction We need also to learn and to fix a great many 
responses so that they become automatic and controlling Our 
emotional control and poise, our skill m doing a great many 
things, our ability to provide for oui legitimate desires, our 
attitudes toward others and toward life itself—all this and much 
more can be learned and is of the greatest importance 
When have we learned? When have you learned to spell 
grammar? When have you learned to read well orally? Silently? 
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When have you learned to swim? To skate 1 ? When have you 
learned Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl” ? When have you learned, 
to write well*? When has a fifth-grade pupil learned to be a good 
speller on a fifth-grade level*? A good leader and wntei on the 
same level? When have you learned how to point off the quo¬ 
tient in division of decimals'? When have you learned good 
table manners'? When have you learned to speak befoie an 
audience? Some of these questions are easy and some are very 
difficult It is one thing to learn how to spell privilege, but it is 
an entirely different thing to learn to appreciate the beauty of 
Tennyson’s “Bugle Song,” or Breton’s “Song of the Lark,” or 
the “Perfect Day” by Came Jacobs Bond To learn that 7 
times 9 are 63 is one type of learning, but to learn how to solve 
problems involving the fundamental rules is an entirely different 
matter One answer to the topic question is that we have 
learned when we know the fact “for keeps,” or when we have 
acquired the skill m its entirety and perfection No one has 
learned to drive a car until all the movements are entnely auto¬ 
matic To this should be added that ability to drive a car re¬ 
quires also a desire to obey the rules of the road and the habit of 
obeying them We have learned when we know and can and 
will do, although in some learnings there are vanous levels of 
knowing and doing, according to age, intelligence, and special 
ability of the learner In the lealm of appreciations theie are 
many grades of attamment There is a piofound difference be¬ 
tween knowing the facts of geography and the ability to use this 
geograplucal knowledge in solving economic and industrial 
problems. We have learned when we know accurately and can 
do skillfully 

We have learned the controls of conduct when they operate 
without much conscious effort, when they have become auto¬ 
matic We speak the truth habitually because we believe in 
truthtellmg as necessary to social mtegnty and because the 
attitude and the habit are quite fixed m our lives We have 
learned both the attitude and the habit. We have learned to 
pay our bills promptly only when we do so at regular intervals 
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without failure or omission, and because of an inner habitual 
prompting If we “go off the handle” every now and then, we 
surely have not learned poise and self-control Some lessons are 
very hard foi childien and grown-ups to leain Learning the 
capitals of the states is easy compared with learning the habits 
of fuendlmess, cheerfulness, fearlessness, good nature, courtesy, 
poise, and many other vital personality habits Too often the 
school leaves essential character ideals and habits to chance and 
to concomitant or incidental learning 

Neural mechanism essential. When we say that there is 
“no psychosis without neurosis” we mean essentially that 
every 1 espouse to every situation involves some change m 
neuion, 01 nerve cell, m synapse, or, m general, m the central 
nervous system Reuben Post Hallcck many years ago wrote a 
suggestive and valuable book entitled Education of the Central 
Nervous System The fact of the matter is that all learning in¬ 
volves changes m nerve tissue and would be impossible without 
such changes The sensory neurons receive the nerve impulses 
from the nerve ends of the sense organs and transmit them 
inward to the central nervous system The motor neurons 
carry these stimulations fiom nerve centeis to musculai tissues 
Between the sensory and the motor neurons are found the con¬ 
necting or associating neurons. This entire marvelous mecha¬ 
nism is of such a nature that, m the process of learning, the physi¬ 
cal stimulus m the outer world causes a physiological stimulus m 
sense organs and sensory nerves which in turn is reflected back 
by nerve centers of the central nervous system Through sensa¬ 
tion and perception we secure the raw materials for learning. 
No learning evei occurs without the stimulus, connecting bond, 
and response accompaniment Prom the standpoint of lear nin g 
perhaps the synapse is the most important neurological ele¬ 
ment Some essential change takes place when the resistance 
between the neurons at the synapse is overcome m the process of 
learning 

Mechanistic view of learning. Since all learning evidently 
involves stnnulus, nerve connection, and response, it is quite 
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easy to take a materialistic, mechanistic view of learning and to 
beheve that a child is nothing more than a reacting nervous 
mechanism, from the standpoint of learning Expenments on 
the lowei animals seem to have led many psychologists to be¬ 
come thoroughgoing behavionsts However, there are many 
students who believe that learning includes certain essential 
elements which cannot be wholly explained on physical, be¬ 
havioristic grounds alone For example, much learning seems 
to involve purpose which is difficult or impossible to explain as a 
purely objective element of the learning process There seems 
to be a mental element in all learning which the behavionst 
school of thinkers would have us believe is nonexistent Today 
there is a pronounced tendency to classify psychology with the 
biological sciences, man is nothing more than a physiological 
machine, accoidmg to the behavionsts, without a mind as we 
have always thought of mind The present writer believes that 
m human learning we find the active working of desires, emo¬ 
tions, mnei urges, and purposes which are of a nonmateriakstic 
nature Human beings set up objectives or goals; moreover, 
there are driving impulses, something akin, to a will to learn 
when it is present or can be aroused 

Elements in the learning process. The writer has vivid 
recollections of learning to skate, to ride a bicycle, to chive a 
team of horses, to duve a car, and to perform othei acts, par¬ 
ticularly those on the farm How do these informal, out-of- 
school learnings occur? Theie seem to be at least lour elements 
m the process, as suggested to the writer by Di Lois Coffey 
Mossman m her very informing and helpful book on teaching 
and learning 1 In learning to skate there weie first the facts 
that the other schoolboys were skating, that theie were excel¬ 
lent fields of ice on tho maishes, and that there was a pair of 
skates m the faun home The boy had seen otheis skate He 
saiu how it was done In the second place, there was the boy’s 
desne to do things on his own account He wished to skate as 

1 Mossman, Lois Coffey —Principles of Teaching and Learning m the 'Ele¬ 
mentary School, Houghton Mifflin Company 1929 
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well as Albert or Fred The boy was young and was encouraged 
to act, to do, by Ins social environment. Third, it was very 
gratifying, indeed, after numerous hard falls and knocks, to be 
able to sail over the ice, to cut circles, and to race with the other 
boys It was a gieat personal pleasure to be able to control his 
movements on the slender strips of steel He became a good 
skater and he was pioud of it He could do what the others dicl. 
He had achieved, conquered, learned Last, there was added 
to his life equipment another important skill which he could 
exeicise when occasion offered So here we have the' (1) stimu¬ 
lation, (2) desire, (3) motivation, (4) resultant new desired ac¬ 
complishment 

Formal and informal learnings. As has already been pointed 
out, a large pait ot the learnings of practically every person has 
not been acquired in the school. The learnings of the school are 
often exceedingly formal and bear no relationship to the situa¬ 
tions confronting children outside of school in the social woild. 
Children learn so many things m school that do not function m 
real living The informal and often incidental learnings of ex¬ 
perience often have the greatest value m the development of 
ideas, ideals, and habits Many of the skills and abilities learned 
m the home, on the farm, m play, in connection with club work, 
in various young peoples’ organizations, and in many other 
ways belong to the class of informal learnings and have a direct 
bearing upon successful, happy living A generation or more ago 
there were greater opportunities for the informal learnings 
through experience. Children helped to make butter, to bake 
bread, to can fruits and vegetables; still earlier they assisted 
with the spinning, the weaving, the making of candles, and m 
many other ways Most of this has passed away. When there 
was a cow, a horse, and some pigs to take care of, the boy learned 
how to do many things The everlasting chores constituted a 
real course m education Today the child is learning, for better 
or for worse, from the radio, from motion pictures, from the 
daily paper, including that collection of commonly useless mis¬ 
cellany, the Sunday edition Today the school must offer many 
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substitute opportunities for learning, to take the place of those 
which were formerly found m the home or on the farm 

Intentional and coincident learnings. Many teachers give but 
little attention to what their pupils are learning incidentally and 
accidentally m connection with and as a part of the regular 
lessons and direct instruction of the school. The formal recita¬ 
tion may be so conducted as to develop habits of attention or 
inattention, of carefulness and accuracy or of carelessness and 
guessing or “ stabbing ” at the truth The teacher should realize 
that the child's mind is not inactive He is always thinking of 
something; he is forming ideals and attitudes which may make 
or mar him for life When the pupil is engaged with his history 
lesson, what opinions is he forming, what judgments is he mak¬ 
ing concerning the justness or the unjustness of the moral situa¬ 
tions involved? The teacher intentionally teaches children to 
write, but what attitudes is she developing in the preparation of 
written papers to hand in for inspection'? A teacher who under¬ 
stands the complex nature of the child will be particular about 
the incidental, concomitant, and accessory learnings which are 
going on m her school Is the child acquiring respect for public 
property? Is he learning to speak out clearly and distinctly? 
Is he securing good habits of posture m sitting, standing, and 
walking? Some teachers are so concerned with the teaching and 
learning of book subject matter that they forget about the un¬ 
conscious but extremely important development of character 
which is going on from day to day It may easily be true that 
many of the concomitant learnings of the school are far more 
important than some of the regular lessons. 

Learning and behavior or conduct. When we really learn 
anything, we are different from what we were before we learned. 
The acid test of learning is whether or not it changes behavior or 
conduct This is obvious enough with some learnings, but it is 
not so clear in other cases. When one has learned to play tennis 
or golf, veiy evidently there is an addition to the behavior com¬ 
plex When a peison acquires a new skill or set of skills, be is a 
different person to that extent and will hencefoith behave dif- 
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ferently m certain respects In the arts of the school, such as 
that of ability to read well silently on, let us say, an cighth-giade 
level, we have an illustration of the decided change m behavior 
When the silent-reading skills are mastered, the individual will 
be a changed person for the rest of his life But m a lesser way 
and on a smallei scale, when a pupil has learned the difference 
between simple, complex, and compound sentences, his behavior 
m the field of sentence structure is not what it was before He 
now has new standards, and he will m future react differently 
in. the composition and comprehension of sentences What 
change m conduct takes place “when anyone learns Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address”? If learning here means meiely com¬ 
mitting words to memory unthinkingly, not much has been 
learned But if there can be some understanding and appieola¬ 
tion of the nobility and majesty of the thought, of its deep 
significance and its broad chanty, and of the beauty and gran- 
deui of the simple style—if these learnings take place, forevermore 
will the learning student be changed and different. His views, 
his ideas and ideals of life and human relationships acquired m 
such a study will inevitably change his life In short, he will 
behave differently because of his contact with a great soul. 

Factor of experience in learning. By the term experience is 
meant some contact with and reaction to the environment, some 
response to a situation of varying degrees of complexity It is 
correct and safe to say that no learning can take place without 
the personal experience of the learner. The learner must react 
or respond The law of self-activity is basic and controlling 
It is sell-evident, however, that there is a vast amount of ex¬ 
perience which the race has acquired and recorded on the 
printed page, which the individual could not possibly learn by 
direct personal experience What can be done to pass on such a 
mass of ideas? Through skillful teaching the learner must go 
through the process of re-experienemg what others have ex¬ 
perienced. This means that the learning pupil will interpret 
the ideas which he finds m books m terms of his own experience. 
It is the duty of the teacher to see that the child leally under- 
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stands the related meanings which he encounters The chief 
fault of the traditional school of the past was its emphasis upon 
a repioduction of lifeless symbols, rather than upon a lethinkmg 
of vital and vitalizing ideas and meanings In the moie pro¬ 
gressive schools provision is made for a gieat variety of social 
experiences In such schools children actually learn ideas, 
ideals, and skills by real living experiences In the very huge 
majority of ruial schools only the most meager and entirely in¬ 
adequate provision is made for impoitant, first-hand learning 
experiences Such cxpenences are conspicuously absent 
Intelligent, purposeful, meaningful learning. These ad¬ 
jectives aie used in contrast to stupid, lifeless, aimless, verbal 
learning The chief objective of the school is to promote genuine 
learning In connection with any lesson the teacher should be 
continually asking herself what the childien are learning and 
how they are learning Today we have such an abundance of 
materials to further true learning that any teacher with proper 
motives and true educational objectives will be able to find and 
to use them The modern textbook is a truly wondeiful means 
to stimulate and guide the child m his quest for knowledge and 
power Every procedure of the school should be infused with 
thought, puipoae, and meaning This is tine even of the drill 
procedures All drills should be well motivated, which means 
that the learner will see meaning and purpose for himself, per¬ 
sonally, m his repetitions When learnings take place in real 
natural social situations, when the child is learning because he is 
living, then there will be intelligence, purpose, and meaning; 
otherwise not No teacher today needs to be guilty of teaching 
meaningless symbols or of presenting mere verbal husks or shells 
instead of nourishing, life-giving activities 
Learning should be motivated. In An Introduction to Teach¬ 
ing and Learning, by Yoakam and Simpson, the authors discuss 
motivation of the assignment, motivation of study, motivation 
of diagnostic and of remedial teaching; motivation of drills, 
reviews, and tests; motivation of motor, observational, and crea¬ 
tive learning; motivation of the appreciation lesson, of story- 
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telling, of dramatic activities, and so on When we have had the 
real experiences m actual living, our learning is likely to be 
motivated, particularly if we have personal problems to solve 
or genuine purposes to realize The school program of learning 
should include problems and purposes to as gieat ail extent as 
possible We all learn best when we desue to learn. One of the 
chief cntieisms of the tiaditional school is found m this par¬ 
ticular field The formal aimless drill procedures weie almost 
wholly lacking m motive It is now generally agreed that m the 
shaping and fixing of habits and skills, every effoit should be 
made to furnish sufficient reasons and to arouse a desue for 
mastery and perfection The boy or the girl will learn leachly 
enough to clave a car because of the impelling motive which is 
involved ancl which overcomes all obstacles This is always true 
of any habit or skill m which the mnei driving force impels the 
learner to make every effort toward accomplishment of the 
coveted objective In problem solving the same principle gov¬ 
erns If the boy wishes to build a boat or a birdhouse, 01 to make 
a kite or an an plane, or to go fishing or camping, he will take 
great pains and he will work hard to solve the vaiious problems 
involved m the project The great argument for the use of 
problems and projects m school work and for the much criticized 
activity program is that in their use we have the natural setting 
and the motivation involved in real, personally worth-while, and 
purposeful living experiences The principle of motivation is 
fundamental and basic in all teaching and learning procedures 
The willing attitude in learning. We often speak of the will 
to learn or the will to work. This simply means the inner urge, 
desire, or purpose which m themselves are the complex products 
of learning One of the most important duties of the teacher is to 
develop this sort of a spirit and willingness to learn by suitable 
teaching and learning procedures. Learning cannot be foiced 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him 
drink ” He will drink only if he has the thirst. One of the great 
^unctions of the school is to develop special thirsts for particular 
learnings Pupils will differ greatly m the nature and degree of 
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the inner urges, but after all they aie matters of development. 
If teaeheis would spend far more time than they often now do m 
arousing and stimulating new desires and ambitions, the work of 
learning would be carried on with far greater effectiveness In 
particular, the attitude of willingness to learn has reference to 
the special lesson of the hour In all subjects and lessons of 
whatever nature tlie teacher will find that time and effort used 
m securing special interests as related to special topics will pay 
real dividends in better work and learning The resources of the 
school and of the environment are fiequcntly overlooked and not 
used The use of objects, pictures, bulletins, reference books, 
maps, workbooks, charts, and the like helps greatly m the de¬ 
velopment of ideas and attitudes which stimulate effort and 
accomplishment The willing attitude is not a fixed quantity 
plucked from the atmosphere. It is itself a developed complex 
of ideas, ideals, and habits One of the chief functions of the 
tcachei is to have her pupils develop the willing attitude as a 
part of the total learning process The learning attitude may be 
of far greater significance than the knowledge acquired 
Hit-or-miss learning. Have you ever tried to work out a 
puzzle 01 to discover the secret of some toy mechanism when you 
had had no experience with anything of the sort? You did not 
know where to start or what to do Youi efforts were aimless 
and random You tried first one way and then another until 
finally you may or you may not have hit upon the solution If 
you did solve the problem, it was wholly by accident You had 
no previous learnings to guide your efforts Of course this tnal- 
and-error procedure is a wasteful learning process It is the way 
the cat or the rat finds the way out of the maze While it is 
entirely legitimate for boys and girls to work out puzzles on 
then own account without outside guidance 01 dnection, we 
shall agree that this type of learning takes too much time and 
effort to be very useful m the work of the school The teacher 
needs to guide and direct the process so as to save the child from 
useless effort There is, of course, always a place for the child 
to experiment for and by hunself, he should be given repeated 
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chances to do so A wholesome interest and curiosity about 
puzzles and pioblems is a healthy sign, and should be encouraged 
The rat and the cat are forced to the tnal-and-enor method be¬ 
cause they cannot think and because their capacity for imagery 
is exceedingly limited Children are able to profit by experience 
through the power of lemembered ideas and ways of doing 
things. When confronted by a new situation, the child can learn 
to apply what he now knows and can do, so that the problem is 
solved with gieatei ease and economy of time 
Profiting by one’s mistakes. The president of a great state 
university was negotiating with a man whom he had asked to 
take an important position m the institution The prospective 
incumbent of the office expressed some misgivings idative to 
the perfect discharge of Ins responsibilities, at least in the begin¬ 
ning, and stated that he would possibly make a good many 
mistakes. The president lephed that he was not unwilling that 
some mistakes should occur, and stated that such enors weie 
incidents m the work of the office However, he made it plain 
that he would not look with so much favor upon a repetition of 
mistakes It turned out that the new official was keen and ready 
to leam No doubt he did not do eveiything exactly right, but he 
studied not to commit the same error the second time He has 
been m this position for several years; it is gcneially con¬ 
ceded that he has done very well, indeed Childien should be 
taught to profit by their mistakes. If they are really to learn, 
they cannot keep making the same mistakes over and over 
again Pupils of average intelligence can leam the lesson that 
their progress is determined very largely by their willingness to 
let experience be their teacher The lower the grade of men¬ 
tality, the more difficult it is to learn the lessons of the school 
and the lessons of life There arc plenty of people who do not 
get ahead because either they cannot or they will not learn the 
lessons of experience They keep m the same old -way m spite of 
their very evident inefficiency As much as possible, mistakes 
should be avoided through careful planning and attention to 
details 
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Learning actions and learning ideas. Another way of wording 
this topic is learning to do and learning to think, or possibly motor 
learning and associational learning Whethei we learn modes of 
overt action or whether we learn through observation or by 
associative memory, imagination, or thinking processes, we are 
learning to behave differently We aie modifying conduct or 
behavioi Thinking is merely a form, of inner behavior If we 
learn to appreciate the “Angelus” or if we learn to tell or to 
write an ongmal story, we are, learning ideas and ways of be¬ 
havior When one has learned about the home life of the early 
western pioneers the result is a group of related or associated 
ideas In such learning, action or doing may also be involved in 
the use of vanous project activities When we learn actions, we 
are also truly learning the ideas that belong to the varied re¬ 
sponses Actions may be simple or very complicated Learning 
to pronounce a woid, to draw a circle, or to spell a word orally or 
by wi ltmg it calls for a simple i esponse Learning to build a bird- 
house involves many actions m carrying out the ideas or the 
images which lie back of the material realization. 

Actions, motor habits, skills, aie usually best learned when the 
learnei understands the meaning of what he is doing It also 
often happens that meanings are made clear through the use 
of muscular movements by way of illustration In the kinder¬ 
garten and m schools making laige use of activities and projects 
we find many illustrations in the daily program of the relation 
between motor learning and the learning of meanings through 
the principle of association In this discussion the term ideas 
includes all meanings as found m general notions, images, and 
percepts Learning ideas and learning actions should not be 
thought of as in contrast but rather in the nature of being com¬ 
plementary, mutually interdependent, and re-cnforcing The 
more associations and interactions the teacher can establish the 
more fertile, useful, and permanent wall be the learnings In the 
use of the Montessori method we find an excellent illustration of 
the relation between physical activity and the learning of a 
great variety of fundamental meanings This system was de- 
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vised by Maria Montessori of Italy for the education of small 
children and is based upon the same pnneiple as that of the 
activities curriculum m this country 

Rote learning vs. rational learning. Let us give attention 
m another connection and fiom another point of view to the 
great significance of what we may designate as false learning in 
comparison with true learning The distinctive woik of true 
learning is that it changes the individual’s behavior. Not all 
rote learning is necessarily false learning, but the memorizing of 
meaningless words or materials m almost any form is compara¬ 
tively useless Rote learning was veiy common m the old tradi¬ 
tional school In this connection it should be noted that to store 
the memories of children with many useful facts is one of the 
functions of the school Literary selections, both prose and po¬ 
etry, committed to memory, will usually prove a great mental 
resource in adult years Undoubtedly some things should be 
learned by heart and for permanent retention Pupils should not 
be required to commit to memory meaningless dates, names, 
and events. The value always lies m the associated meanings 
Usefulness and relevancy should always be considered Today 
rational learning is found at its best in those schools which make 
a rational use of problem solving, piojects, and activities How¬ 
ever, even drill exercises can be rationalized by stressing pur¬ 
poses, meanings, reasons, and motives. 

At one time it was the practice to distinguish between rote 
studies and rational studies There is no such distinction All 
learning can and should be rationalized In teaching such sub¬ 
jects as geography, history, physiology, civics, agriculture, and 
the like, there is ever-present opportunity to use rational pro¬ 
cedures by the use of problems, piojects, and activities The 
verbatim reproduction of textual material should be literally 
taboo. It is a complete waste of time and energy, an utter 
farce, which should no longer be tolerated By the use of 
modern forms of assignment, by means of socialized discussions, 
by changing the purposes and practices of the recitation, by 
carefully directing the pupil’s study activities, by the use of high- 
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grade workbooks, and in many other ways learning can be increas¬ 
ingly lafcionahzcd, even m the country school There will always 
be a place foi repetition, for memorization, foi dull, but these 
should always be intelligent, purposeful, meaningful, and rational 

Learning as memorization Every teacher should read Chapter 
seven m How to Study and Teaching How to Study, by F M 
McMurry 1 The title of this chapter is “Memorizing as a Fifth 
Factor in Study" The entire book is a genuine educational 
classic Dr McMurry makes a large contribution to more 
rational teaching-learning proceduies chiefly through insistence 
upon the value of puiposeful thinking His illustrations aie 
pertinent and suggestive Every chapter in this famous book 
reflects the knowledge and skill of a great teacher 

Today theie is a marked tendency not to stress memorization 
as an end m itself, but rather to find a place for memorizing as a 
learning activity which should be utilized when, occasion de¬ 
mands, that is, when there is a natural need for this phase of 
learning In conducting purposeful,- pioblem-solvmg activities 
certain elements of the situation require permanent retention. 
Then is the tune to memonze, when the motive is strong In 
adult living we memorize only when we are obliged to do so, 
that is, when puiposc and desire are both impelling 

It is now a generally accepted principle that m the memoriza¬ 
tion of poetiy time spent upon getting a thorough understanding 
of the related meanings of the entire unit is of the gieatest value 
In learning poetic selections the good teacher at the present time 
as veiy paiticular to give needful guidance and direction from 
the start, so that wrong images and ideas are not formed by the 
chilch en First impressions are often difficult to eradicate By 
repeatedly going through the entire selection dunng a carefully 
conducted study-recitation with particular attention to under¬ 
standing and appreciation, the work of memorizing will be con¬ 
siderably lessened Trying to learn a literary unit piece by piece 
as entirely the wrong way to do it 

1 F M McMurry —How to Study and Teaching How to Study, Houghton 
Company 1909 
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Memorization is only one of many elements of the learning 
process, which includes observation, skill and habit formation, 
pioblcm solving or thinking, appreciation, and so on Memo¬ 
rizing has a most important place as a necessary form of learning, 
but it was formerly given an entirely illogical prominence; even 
today its use by some teachers is out of all proportion to its 
importance 

Learning as problem solving. It seems to be pretty generally 
agreed today that problem solving is the most important of all 
forms of learning activities It is man’s ability to solve problems 
which has given him his present position m the world. Through 
thinking, human needs have multiplied enormously dm mg the 
ages, man’s desires and wants have been satisfied by his power 
to use reason in the solution of his problems Other forms of 
learning, such as observation and memorization, make their 
contribution to the thinking or reasoning processes In solving 
any problem the first step is the gathering of data We cannot 
think without a stock of images and ideas Pupils should be 
guided and duected m their efforts to accumulate materials to 
be used m their problem-solving thinking It is the planning, the 
evaluating, the use of critical judgment, and the attempt to 
classify and organize which make pioblem solving so valuable 
for boys and girls They must be guided to withhold judgment 
until they possess the necessaiy facts In classes in history, 
geography, physiology, agriculture, civics, and other subjects 
there is daily opportunity for using discussion periods m which 
this type of learning receives much attention After considerable 
guidance m group activities, pupils will be able to work on prob- 
■ lems by themselves Some teachers take great delight m 
problem-solving exercises because they themselves enjoy think¬ 
ing, whereas other teachers find lessons involving thinking more 
or less disagreeable and unsatisfactory Some teachers include 
many problem questions m their assignments, while others 
find this quite difficult and prefer asking questions calling for 
textbook facts If the school can offer personally interest¬ 
ing and profitable problems to boys and girls in which at- 
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tractive goals are set up, the question of motivation will be 
settled 

Learning and subject matter. As a result of her course m the 
training institution, the young beginning teacher should clearly 
understand the function of subject matter She should realise 
that her chief business as a teacher is to guide and direct her 
childicn so that they will learn Learn what? Learn subject 
matter? No Learn ideas, ideals, habits, skills, attitudes, appie- 
ciations The function of subject matter is to further this real 
learning Subject matter is found everywhere m nature, in books 
of all kinds, in magazines and newspapers, m the radio, and m 
scoies of other places. When the pupils acquire ideas, skills, 
attitudes, and the like, they ate really getting new ways of be- 
having which their experiences give them If the materials of 
textbooks do not bring about changes in the inner or outer 
behavior of the pupils, they are inert and valueless. Childicn 
do not go to school primarily to learn the facts of the curriculum 
They go to school m ordei that their behavior m ah ways may 
be changed for the better through the use of 01 by means of all 
the various types of subject matter Even a little thought will 
convince anyone that over fifty per cent of the efforts of 
the school are wasted so far as any real influence of the subject 
matter upon the lives of the pupils is concerned It is the at¬ 
mosphere and the system of the good school, including the 
influence of a teacher of good personality, which really change 
the characters of boys and girls the most To be sme, they 
learn to spell, to read, to wute, to compute with numbers, to 
use oral and written language, to recite poetry, to bound the 
states, and to give the powers of Congress, but over and beyond 
all this the vital question is what kind of boys and girls are they 
becoming? Subject matter can be used to change the lives of 
the pupils, but the procedure is not a deadly, memonter, rote 
type of learning Dr Mossman 1 says: “To one who looks upon 
subject matter as the behavior-patterns of controls learned in 

1 Teaching and Learning m the Elementary School, Houghton Mifflm 
Company 
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experience, subject matter is continuously being learned When¬ 
ever the child is doing something, he is learning that which 
modifies his further behavior ” 

“ Overlearning ” and its value. Probably few teachers under¬ 
stand the need for learning beyond the point of barely knowing 
or of just being able to go through the motions It is now well 
known from experimental studies that if anyone is to retain 
ideas or motor skills it is necessary to “overlearn” them Too 
much of school learning is merely for recitation purposes or for 
the passing of tests or the satisfying of the teacher Pupils and 
students m the giades, m high school, and m college often seem 
satisfied to just “get by.” They are not ambitious to master 
their learnings- for permanent results eithei m the field of purely 
intellectual studies or m the field of the various important skills 
where perfection of execution marks the exceptional performer. 
There is indeed a significant and senous fallacy in the “passing 
grade ” If “insightful learning” is carried to the point sug¬ 
gested m Morrison's Mastery Formula where related meanings 
are learned “for life,” the changes m the attitudes of the learner 
would indicate a real modification of personality Every teacher 
should select certain portions of subject matter to be learned 
so thoroughly that they will never be forgotten The good 
teacher develops a pride in mastery Morrison's Mastery For¬ 
mula is this “Pretest, teach, test the result, adapt procedure, 
teach and test again to the point of actual learning ” Most of 
what is learned in school is foigotten, but if there were more use 
of overlearning and greater practice in haimony with the 
Morrison Mastery Formula, more would be retained and be¬ 
havior would be more greatly influenced. 

Individual variations in learning. Individual differences are 
considered in Chapter XVIII. It is sufficient to point out here 
that the pupils m any given grade range m ability all the way 
from those who are definitely dull and slow to those who are 
classed as bright. The dull, slow pupils have great difficulty m 
learning the same lessons that the bright pupils master with ease. 
Probably most of the children m a room of, say, forty will have 
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I Q.’s somewhere between 90 and 110 There are generally a 
few who are subnormal and about an equal number above nor¬ 
mal The lai ger and moie mixed the gi oup the truer this will be 
The causes of differences m learning capacities are found m 
heredity and environment, the effect of the two influences varies 
according to uidividuals No doubt inheritance has gieater 
weight m the matter of intelligence than anything else If a 
child is “born short” m native endowment no amount of educa¬ 
tion will evei be able to overcome the deficiencies However, 
enviro nm ent, by which we mean every soit of educational in¬ 
fluence, is a powerful foice, it is surprising what can be done 
through long continued, skillful teaching-learning proceduies 
In recent years much attention has been given to the problem 
of individual differences, in the best schools instruction is 
adapted to the differing capacities and needs of pupils much 
more than formerly It is the duty of the teacher to find out 
why a child is not learning or why lie is making poor progress 
A pupil may be a good reader but a poor speller, or the reverse 
Why is that? It can be found out today by diagnostic tests A 
child who is undernourished, oi who does not sleep enough, or 
who for any reason is below par physically cannot learn nor¬ 
mally Sometimes lack of progress is due to the attitude of the 
family There is no encoui aging home influence to make the 
child ambitious. Whatever the cause, whether heredity, health, 
or something else, it can and should be discovered 
Teaching an oLd dog new tricks. It is a common saying that 
you cannot teach an old dog new tricks, the implication usually 
is that learning is largely for children and young people This is 
an example of one of those traditional beliefs which are hard to 
down Some experimentation has been carried on with animals, 
and Thorndike has done a good deal of work to discover the 
effect of age upon the learning of adults. His book on Adult 
Learning gives the results of his researches It has been found 
that adults can learn very well indeed A normal adult of forty 
can learn about as well as a child of sixteen The adult may be 
handicapped by preconceived notions and by a number of in- 
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hibitmg habits, but he may have the advantage of greater in¬ 
terest and better methods of work Adult men and women are 
able to learn without great difficulty during the thirties, forties, 
and fifties, it is not uncommon to find people learning in. then- 
sixties and seventies Many a man and many a woman has 
learned to opeiate a car or a typewriter after even the three 
scoie and ten supposed limit Of course that is exceptional But 
today adult education has come to stay, in the futuie it will be 
entnely possible foi men and women to continue their education 
as long as they desire The “Moonlight Schools" of Kentucky 
and the night schools in practically every state demonstrate 
beyond question that adults can learn what they gieatly desire 
to learn In a country like ours, with constantly changing social, 
economic, industrial, and civic conditions, it is highly desirable 
that adults continue the learning process by means of evening 
schools, correspondence schools, and other agencies This ob¬ 
jective will most certainly be leahzed. 

Law of readiness. In a chapter on the learning process it is 
hardly possible to omit some consideration of the thiee laws of 
learning now generally accepted by school people as valid and 
pertinent The laws of readiness, of exercise, and of ejjcct were 
first formulated by Dr Thorndike as a lesulfc of animal experi¬ 
mentation The law of exercise is also called the law of use 
The law of disuse is of course as important as the law of use and 
is sometimes stated as a separate law 
Readiness has reference mostly to one's special attitude at a 
particular time, because of present knowledge and expenence, 
towards any act of learning or any form of behavior or reaction 
If one has just finished a full meal, he is certainly not leady to 
eat If one has been practicing jumping for some time, he will 
be more ready for rowing or for sitting down and resting 
If a pupil has been committing poetry to memory for thirty or 
forty minutes, he would probably welcome a change to a spelling 
exercise, to writing, or to some work in arithmetic If a person is 
not ready to act or learn m a certain way, efforts to force the 
learning displease, irritate, and interfere with learning When a 
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pupil is already set for any form of learning and is not allowed 
to act, the result is an interference with his learning processes. 
Fatigue decieases readiness and rest restores it “The general 
attitude of the learner, his store of ideas, his acquired stalls, his 
habits of thought and action, his feelings, all have to do with the 
individual's readiness to act ” 1 In teaching and learning, the 
chief consideration is whether or not a pupil is ready because of 
his piesent physical and mental condition and because of Ins 
previous learning experience for whatever is new and now to be 
learned 

This law of readiness has reference to the individual's de¬ 
sire, willingness, or ability to learn or to do some particular 
thing at some particular time However, the teacher should 
not understand that she is to accommodate herself to a pupil’s 
whims and caprices Often a pupil must do what he does not 
want to do, or to do just then at any rate The teacher 
must develop a condition of readiness by suitable teaching or 
suitable motivation Maintain a normal mental fitness by atten¬ 
tion to good sanitation and hygiene and by securing a whole¬ 
some learning attitude and emotional tone Remember that there 
is no such thing as general readiness Readiness has reference 
to the condition of an individual at a given time as related to 
some specific situation A boy may not be ready to learn addi¬ 
tion of fractions of unlike denominators because he camiot re¬ 
duce fractions to a common denominator 

Law of exercise. In its general implications, the law of ex¬ 
ercise is perfectly obvious, it is the one law of learning which 
has always been recognized and emphasized It is equally plain 
that mere repetition does not insure learning The repetition 
that counts is intelligent, insightful, purposeful, attentive repe¬ 
tition The law of exercise applies not only to the learning of 
stalls and habits but to any form of leaxnmg. Mechanical, aim¬ 
less, lifeless repetition may not result in any useful learning 
According to the Gestalt school of psychology, “repetition has 

1 Lowth, F J.— The Country Teacher at Work, The Macmillan Company. 
1930 
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the same place in learning that time has m growth. Repeti¬ 
tion does not explain learning; it gives opportunity for learning 
to take place ” According to Ragsdale, 1 “The factors which 
really explain learning are such things as the chaiacter of the 
goal, the time interval between repetitions, the learner’s own 
level of insight,, incentives, distractions, rhythm, method of 
procedure, etc ” The coirelative of use is disuse If use is basic 
in learning, m remembering, then disuse is the way of forgetting. ^ 
However, some things, once learned, are never foigotten. It is 
much easier to forget how to demonstrate the Pythagorean 
proposition than it is to forget how to swim. If you once learn 
to swim or skate well, it will never be foigotten Other things 
being equal, the greater the number of times one reacts or 
responds to a situation the better the learning. 

The law of effect. In stating the law of effect, Thorndike 
originally used the terms “satisfaction” and “annoyance” 
The law of effect was formulated to explain why some repeti¬ 
tions promote learning and others do not Some psychologists, 
notably the behavionsts, seem to think that the law of exeicise 
explains all learning Howevei, the law of effect seems to be not 
only very reasonable, but from the standpoint of the teacher, 
the most important of the three. Heie is one statement mostly 
in biological terms as given by Gates 2 “Individuals tend to 
repeat those reactions which, on the whole, are satisfying, 
whereas they tend to avoid, and therefore to fail to repeat, 
those reactions which, on the whole, are annoying ” Individuals 
are either animals or persons At the present time there is a 
tendency to criticize the terms satisfaction and annoyance The 
critics would describe the law of effect m terms of conditioned 
responses or simultaneous stimulation This would give the law 
a purely objective character So far as teaching and learning in 
school are concerned, the law of effect is this. Make all of the 
child’s learning as pleasing, happy, satisfying as possible Set up 

1 Ragsdale, C E — Modem Psychologies and Education , The Macmillan 
Company 1932 

2 Gates, A I — Psychology for Students of Education, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany 1930 
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attractive) attainable goals Teach children to be interested in. 
their own attainments and progress by the use of graphs and 
' other means Remove disagreeable accompaniments from the 
learning piocess as much as possible Do not associate learning 
with punishment or with the painful In short, sec to it that the 
child really desnes to make the necessary repetitions or to give 
attention to any other learning activity 
The learning curve and its plateaus. Many years ago before 
modern objective measurements came into use, seveial investi¬ 
gators made caieful studies of the effects of practice upon the 
learner The first researches were m the field of telegraphy, 
later experiments studied the attainment of skill in typewriting 
The purpose was to discover the influence of repetition upon 
various types of learners m seeming different grades of skills 
In learning most motoi skills rathei rapid progress may be 
made at fiist while some proficiency is being attained; but 
eventually the up-curve of progress flattens out mto a plateau 
when but little progress is made In habit forming, the pla¬ 
teaus are of great impoitance When a child finds he is not 
making progress, that is, when a plateau shows no improvement 
despite all practice, he is apt to get discouraged The duty of the 
teacher is to encourage pupils, perhaps advise stopping practice 
for a while, suggest new ways of practicing, commend all honest 
efforts, or be more particular about breaking the skill up mto 
* easier parts The teacher should understand that all of us are 
too easily satisfied with a modicum of skill What we need is to 
work after the first novelty has passed, for if we persist we shall 
ultimately attain greater and greater proficiency If we go by 
easy stages we shall learn better Practice periods should not 
be too long. Some plateaus of no progress seem to be inherent 
in acquiring certain skills because the learner finds that he can¬ 
not go ahead until he learns the mteimediate steps, but plateaus 
due to excessive fatigue, or to lack of interest, or to the prejudice 
or laziness of the learner can often be taken care of by a skillful 
teacher The number and the length of plateaus are due to the 
type of learning and to the capacity of the learner Plateaus 
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may represent either short or long periods of arrested progress 
Teachers should know that individual peculiarities set limits to 
the possible attainment of skills m individual eases 

Teaching and learning. The essential task of the teacher 
is to Occasion, to stimulate, and to direct pupil activity, so that 
learning and personal development may result It is the func¬ 
tion of the teacher to shape the daily program and the class pro¬ 
cedures m such a manner that the child responds m ways which 
contribute to his proper development If, lor example, the 
pupil is to acquire skill in writing there must be much practice 
undei the mspnation and guidance of clear and correct ideals 
and of patterns of response. John will never become a good 
penman if he and his teacher simply talk about writing Skill m 
writing comes only by giving attention to suitable, thoughtful, 
and adequate repetition of correct forms m correct movements 
If a pupil is to become a skillful oral reader, no progress will be 
made if the teacher restricts herself to silent leading techniques 
and devices only, and vice versa 

To teach requires definite aim m terms of the changes which 
the teacher desires to bring about in the child Baglcy and 
Keith, 1 m an Introduction to Teaching, state that “To stimu¬ 
late, encourage, or direct learning is the soul and substance of 
the art of teaching It is the pupil himself who must learn, 
without activity on the pupil’s part—without some dynamic 
expression of a will to learn—the efforts of the best teachers 
will he futile ” These writers make it plain that learning has a 
direct bearing upon doing, for to learn is to acquire foims of 
behavior, new conduct controls 

The teacher deals with the entire boy or girl, body, mind, and 
character, every thinking teacher understands and realizes this 
She takes note daily of bodily conditions and of health habits; 
she guides and directs the pupil m the development of ideas, 
ideals, and habits, and she gives constant attention to the 
shaping of human personality or character. These three 

1 Baglby, W C, and Keith, J A H —An Introduction to Teaching, The 
Macmillan Company. 
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phases of human life—physical, mental, and moral—aie in¬ 
extricably intermingled Health of body has much to do -with 
success m school work and m all of life to follow, the possession 
of a sound normally functioning nervous mechanism furnishes 
the basis, at least, for the development of the child’s character 
Moral development is also m a very large measure dependent 
upon mental development, upon the ability to remembei exactly, 
to image conditions as they are, to form clear and correct ideas, 
and to solve problems by a course of thinking which amves at 
a well-defined goal Teaching and learning have to do with 
every phase of a child’s hfe and of his preparation for future 
living 


REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. What is the relation between knowing the lules of a game and 
learning to play the game skillfully? 

2 Show that the formation of a conditioned reflex is a form of 
learning What connection exists between the conditioned reflex and 
the law of effect? 

3 Illustrate the relation between habit formation and memorization. 
4. When has anyone really learned to swim? When has anyone 

learned Kipling’s "Recessional”? 

5 Indicate several ways in which a teachei can assist pupils m 
learning how to do their work more effectively and economically, 

6. In your opinion, is learning purely a mechanical process, or do 
you believe that learning involves innate desires, inner urges, and 
purposes? 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MOTIVATION THROUGH PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

The inevitable reaction. The growth and development of 
classroom procedure during the past generation is interesting 
and instructive to those who aie m the midst of the problem 
and continually searching for better ways of teaching Pormal 
methods, in which subject matter lather than the needs of the 
child was stressed, have been m vogue not alone m decades 
gone by, even in the piesent day there is much of this land of 
teaching going on, particularly m rural schools During the 
past quarter centuiy repeated effoits have been made to break 
up the lock step of formal testmg technique by means of the 
socialized recitation, motivated activities of various sorts, and 
the use of problems in geography, histoiy, and other subjects 
Later, the project plan and method were thought to be best 
calculated to secure the maximum of pupil self-activity and 
the greatest personal development of the child in independ¬ 
ence, initiative, and judgment 

At the present time the “activity program” or the “activity 
curriculum” is considered by adherents of the piogrcssive 
school to bo the best type of teaching-learning piocedure This 
extreme form of school practice is derived from the project 
method and involves the use of both problems and projects 
The essential characteristic of the activity program is the large 
use made of centers of natural interest This subject is dis¬ 
cussed m Chapter XX Theie is a constant tendency on the 
part of thinkers m the field of education to try out methods 
which will result in greater pupil response, more active personal 
participation, and more extended social co-operation It is 
inevitable that every thoughtful teacher will become dis¬ 
satisfied with the formal hearmg of lessons in which mere un- 
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thinking mcmoiy activity'largely prevails Such a teacher will 
see that vital teaching must meet the genuine needs of the child 
as shown m the formulation and solution of personal problems 
growing out of actual personal difficulties If the school is to 
offer real life situations and to piepare childien to solve the 
problems of life, suiely some foim of dynamic teaching and 
learning is necessaiy 

Nature and attributes of the problem. Life abounds in prob¬ 
lems We arc continually confronted with situations which 
puzzle us more or less We don’t know what to do under a given 
set of circumstances, theie is confusion, the conditions aic 
difficult, we cannot see our way out Such problems are of 
great vanety Some of them aie small and relatively insig¬ 
nificant; othcis arc large and far-reaching in then consequences 
An aching tooth is a pioblem, but an aching heart is a larger 
one Oldei people should not think that the problems of children 
are of no importance To the child his peisonal problems are 
of great significance The duty of older people is to teach chil¬ 
dren how to solve their problems 

Many of our decisions have been handed over to the “ef¬ 
fortless custody of automatism,” that is, to habit We even have 
habitual ways of solving problems However, our habitual 
ways of reacting do not solve all of our problems, so we are 
forced to think It is of course tiue that some people do very 
little thinking because thinking is hard, even painful, most 
people seek the line of least resistance, the way of habitual 
response The problem implies purposeful, intellectual activity 
in which the individual attempts to answer a more or less com¬ 
plicated question by canvassing the various alternatives and 
then making some choice. A problem presents a situation de¬ 
manding choice In the work of the school every subject com¬ 
prises many problems if only the teacher and the pupils can 
find them and formulate them Take so simple a matter as 
learning a word The old orthodox method was mechanical 
repetition of the letters We now actually study words, which 
means that we find problems in. words In the word tangible, 
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for example, theie is probably one letter which is usually the 
problem Which one is it ? What are the difficulties with the 
words owing, perceive, recommend, vaselme, kerosene? We study, 
teach, and really learn words because we find problems m 
words 

Problems and thinking, Julius Boraas, m his suggestive and 
useful book, Teaching to Think, 1 m common with othei writers, 
makes thinking a form of behavior, inner behavior which he con¬ 
trasts with outei behavior Professor Boraas makes clear the 
great economy and advantage of this inner behavior as compared 
with outer trial-and-eiror behavior, which is wasteful of time 
and energy He says "Regarded from the standpoint of out¬ 
ward activity, thinking is an inward activity ‘Stop and think’ 
does not mean that all activity shall cease, but refeis merely to 
outward work Ill this sense, recalling past experiences, imagin¬ 
ing new things, solving a problem, systematizing a mass of 
details, constructing an argument, and judging of values are 
all classed as thinking ” Kilpatrick, m his Foundations of 
Method , 2 states that "thinking is a meaning appropnately at 
work " It is important that children get many and exact mean¬ 
ings as the basis for thinking "Practical thinking is a fore¬ 
telling of what to anticipate 01 expect when one faces a situa¬ 
tion.’’ “Thinking is to be considered an adventuic into the 
unknown future ” 

Problems imply thinking. A problem suggests thinking and 
problems can be solved only thiough thought piocesses If a 
situation suggests an habitual mode of response, theie is no 
problem and no need for thought Most of us do not need to 
put much thought upon the matter of truthtellmg. When a 
situation arises which requires that we either tell the truth or 
falsify, our habitual way of responding truthfully will settle the 
matter quickly Thinking is demanded when a new situation 
presents itself which is different fiom preceding situations We 
commonly use the word thinking to comprise any and all mental 

1 Boraas, Julius— Teaching to Think, The Macmillan Company 1922 

2 Kilpatrick, W» H —Foundations ol Method, The Macmillan Company, 1925 
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activity. We say, “I didn’t think,” for example, which m this 
case may mean, “I didn’t remember” Oi we say, "I can’t 
think ho.w to start the car,” when certain unusual, unexpected 
conditions exist In the Iattei ease a eoiuse of imaging and ma¬ 
soning is suggested, as well as use of memory When a situation 
causes us to think, it produces a reflective state of mind m which 
we weigh vanous items or data to fix upon some conclusion. 

Two types of thinking. Sometimes our problem-solving 
thought is confined wholly to oui minds, we might term this sub¬ 
jective thinking In solving pioblems m arithmetic and geogra¬ 
phy there is usually no more than this mental activity involved. 
But often our problem solving takes us actively into the field 
of things—the objective phase oi the process For example, the 
soft water tap at the kitchen sink does not cause any flow of 
water, though wide open Heie is a problem, which in this case 
is not so difficult when we consider that tank and pipes are m the 
attic, and that the temperature has been twenty degrees below 
zeio Or m this particular instance, the solution may be faulty 
because the proper pipe is not heated When a piece of pipe 
about two feet long is given proper attention, the watei soon 
begins to flow Faulty thinking failed to locate the source of the 
trouble More accurate thinking of the objective sort produced 
desired results 

Need for experience. One of the important elements to 
consider m this question of problem solving is that of the need 
for experience to furnish the means for making solutions or for 
doing the thinking No one, child or adult, can solve problems 
or do any effective thinking without the raw material of ideas, 
images, or experiences of suitable land and extent We inter¬ 
pret life in terms of what we already possess He who has had 
the widest experience in life and profited by it will have the 
largest fund for problem solving That is the reason why an 
intelligent, observing, active man or woman accumulates wis¬ 
dom with age It takes time to learn to judge and to form con¬ 
clusions which are well-founded and safe. One of the functions 
of the school is to give the child as many normal, useful, typical 
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experiences as possible This explains dramatization, excur¬ 
sions, school exhibits, construction work, projects, and other 
activities School life and life outside of school should mutually 
reinforce each other Children differ greatly m their experiences 
according to their social station in life and their opportunities 
for seeing, doing, participating, and learning through actual 
living In the better schools children are given opportunity to 
do many useful things, and actually to participate m a variety 
of co-operative, social activities The up-to-date teacher guides 
pupils in finding problems in their study and m all work of the 
school As the class exercise proceeds, if it is placed upon a 
thinking basis, the teacher will often stimulate pupils to suggest 
problems which may be formulated at the time and written on 
the board, or which may be left for formulation as a pait of the 
study procedure Many rural teachers do not make use of many 
problems themselves because they have not been tiamed m the 
discovery and stating of problems. There are countless prob¬ 
lems connected with the successful operation of a rural school, 
a thoughtful teacher is continually finding new problems m the 
daily situations 

Means of solution. After a problem has been clearly and 
definitely stated, the next step is to find the means of solution 
If, for example, the work is m geography, the pupils should be 
directed m finding all the facts which the textbook contains, 
bearing upon the question for study Pupils need to be shown 
time after time how to use their books to get answers to ques¬ 
tions This is a practical f orm of sil ent reading Then in addition 
to the basal text them are the dictionaiy, the encyclopedia, and 
the other reference books of the library Pupils require daily 
practice in using books for problem solving Many times, be¬ 
sides using books, people need to be consulted, maps made, 
diagrams drawn, in order to solve the problem. In all successful 
thinking the pioblem is kept clearly m mind Often it must be 
stated and restated so that it will not be forgotten or ignored 
Finally, when an answer has been secured, means should be 
taken to test the results or to check up to see if the conclusions 
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are correct Pupils thus form the checking-up habit, a valuable 
hfe habit for every one of us in order to avoid error and to arrive 
at safe and usable conclusions 

Advantages of the problem method, 1 The use of problems 
necessarily stimulates pupils to thmJc, and the processes of solu¬ 
tion guide pupils m right habits of thinking While much of life 
is controlled by habit, it is true that the progiess of the human 
race m every field of endeavor is due to thinking activities In a 
demociacy it is of the utmost importance that each citizen, so 
far as possible, learn to think for himself 

2 The problem method tends to break up the formal routine 
of the usual recitation procedure When pupils have concrete 
problems of personal interest, there is much more likelihood of 
having a fiee discussion, a conversational exercise, a general 
give-and-take, m which ideas and suggestions are weighed and 
valued for what they are worth 

3, Through the use of stimulating and well-formulated prob¬ 
lems the necessary facts which the child must learn will be fixed 
m mind by a rational piocess and not by dreary, unthinking, 
mechanical drill exercises Is the schoolroom, for example, 
adequately lighted 7 What must be known and what must be 
done to solve this problem? In the course of the solution, pupils 
will get valuable experience m computing aieas of rectangular 
surfaces and are much more apt to remember the process because 
it is related to a definite, practical, interesting problem 

4 Lesson assignments m the foim of problems are always 
more interesting to pupils than page assignments Moreovei, if 
problems are assigned, pupils have definite work for the study 
period There will be a real objective, a particular line of ap¬ 
proach and attack will be set up for pupils’ efforts Children of 
varying abilities, moreover, all find suitable work to do. 

5 It goes without saying that a problem arouses interest Life 
never grows stale so long as it affords enough problems which are 
neither too hard for us to work out, nor so easy as to give no 
adequate stimulus. Moderately difficult, perplexing situations 
give zest to life and spur us on to effort So it is in school. A 
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teacher who uses problems m geography, history, and reading, 
as welL as in arithmetic, never complains of lack of interest. 

6 The rational, thoughtful solution of worth-while problems 
develops imitative, self-? chance, and independence, and piepaies 
the pupil for participating, effective citizenship One of the legiti¬ 
mate charges against the public school has been that pupils are 
not adequately guided m developing these qualities of character 
Such deficiencies may often be traced to formal class procedures 

7. Problems motivate school work, and motivation is gioatly to 
be desired The usual testing recitation can never motivate 
school work as it should be motivated, because of its lack of 
reality and of personal appeal A rural teacher needs to motivate 
her work even more than a giade teachei, because of its assist¬ 
ance m solving the pioblom of discipline. 

8 Problem solving prepares for life, surely that is what the 
schools are for Very much that is done m some schools not only 
does not prepare for successful living, but on the contrary actu¬ 
ally weakens the child for meeting the affairs of life A teacher 
is on the right track when she connects her school work with 
concrete realities as much as possible. 

9 The use of problems secures purposeful activity in place of 
mere formal book stucly and mechanical recitation work The 
best writers at the present time are stressing the need for aim or 
purpose m the work of the school, a little thought makes it clear 
that, other things being equal, those who set up de fini te goals 
toward which they steadfastly work are the ones most apt to 
succeed in all walks of life 

10 Problems add leakty to school life. We should look upon 
the school not simply as preparation for life, but as life itself. 
In the best elementary schools, like those connected with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the University of 
Chicago, for example, pupils engage m all sorts of real life activ¬ 
ities, getting experiences m this way which are highly educative 

Guidance in thinking. Probably no teacher can render her 
pupils a greater service than to teach them to think accurately 
and persistently when confronted by a problematic situation. 
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The following comments and suggestions are offered in the hope 
that teachers will find them useful in at least pointing the way 
to a better type of teaching • 

1, Successful living demands a certain critical habit of mind 
such as leads the individual to challenge statements for the 
purpose of ascertaining their truth and validity There is a gul¬ 
lible type of person who is easily hoodwinked and made to 
beheve all sorts of things The school should do all m its power 
to develop the habit of testing statements and of judging the 
value of evidence 

2 Every effort should be made to have pupils get dear and 
definite meanings of the words and teims in arithmetic, geog¬ 
raphy, physiology, and other subjects Many pupils have trouble 
in thinking because they do not know the exact definition which 
lies at the basis of the solution, the dictionary may be a help oi a 
hindrance, depending on how it is used Most dictionary work 
would better be group study under the teacher’s personal 
dnection 

3 Pupils can be trained to ask Why is tins true? or Why is this 
not true ? in the process of clearmg up a situation For example, 
in the sentence, ‘’'There is a tide m the affairs ot men," is the 
first word an adveib or not? John says it is an adverb All right, 
let him prove it He finally discovers that the word does not 
confoim to the definition test, so it must have some other 
function What is it? 

4 Children need to be shown over and over again the vast 
difference between mere personal opinions and real knowledge 
The ability and the habit of forming opinions only upon the 
basis of as much evidence as can be secured are of great value 
to any person Pupils should sharply distinguish opinions from 
real knowledge Opinions may be helpful and necessary, but, as 
Sam Jones used to say, we should take off our hats m the pres¬ 
ence of a fad 

5. Teach pupils to face the facts and not side-step or run away 
from them In matters of sanitation and hygiene, to illustrate, 
some otherwise intelligent people scoff at the antitoxin treat- 
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ment for diphtheria 01 the use of the Schick Test These are the 
same people who say theie is no value in vaccination foi small¬ 
pox Consult the facts m the case Then if you aie a reasonable 
person, theie is only one possible conclusion 

6 Use eveiy means at hand to overcome prejudice and super¬ 
stition Unthinking people are often filled with all soils of 
prejudices and entertain the most foolish superstitions How 
can a thinking peison be so afraid of the numbci 13 that he will 
not sit down with twelve others at the table oi take room 13 in 
a hotel under any circumstances'? Many hotels have no room 13, 
for they know it will seldom be occupied Honest thinking will 
do away with such prejudices and superstitions 

7 Guidance m thinking involves the evaluation of statements 
and their auangement m order of impoitance If the teacher 
frequently says, “In this paragraph what do you think is the 
most important statement?” pupils got good practice m a phase 
of the thinking process Such a question m geography, history, 
and reading is a useful one Selecting topic sentences and names 
for paragraphs will further concentration, caieful silent leading, 
and more accuiate thinking 

8 The habit of suspending judgment is one winch makes for 
better thinking and the avoidance of many unnecessary troubles 
m life Pupils can be taught to wait for more evidence before 
deciding the question which is under consideration Many 
times the acquisition of more ideas places the matter in an en¬ 
tirely different light Jumping at conclusions is a risky and even 
a dangeious habit of mind. The school should develop the 
opposite habit 

9. Thinking is seeing relations, which means making com¬ 
parisons Everything in the world is related, the world’s most 
famous thinkers, such as Galileo, Newton, Edison, or Kepler, 
were people who could see the most relations, particularly the 
more subtle but significant ones below the surface, The greatest 
living thinker is perhaps Emstem, 

10 Conclusions need to be tested, one of the most valuable 
habits in. life is that of checking up results to see whethei they 
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tally with facts and reality. School people can find many lessons 
m this checking up in the great world of industry In every 
great industrial plant, banking institution, oi mercantile es¬ 
tablishment, the greatest pains are taken to check up on all 
products, materials, processes, and phases of the enteiprise, m 
order to avoid waste and to promote efficiency In school work 
answers and results should be i epeatedly checked to prove their 
correctness 

11 Teaeheis should lealize that requiring exact statements is 
one of the best ways to promote exact thinking Our modes of 
expression have decided influence upon our ways of thinking 
Teaeheis must not accept loose, inaccurate half-truths, they 
should hold pupils to clear, collect formulation of their thoughts, 
if they would guide them not only in English, but m thinking 

12 It is useless simply to tell children to think, to concentrate, 
or to study the lesson Pupils must be shown how to think , to con¬ 
centrate, oi to study Thinking is often a complex piocess in¬ 
volving certain necessaiy steps, such as finding and stating the 
specific problem, accumulating the data or facts for solution, 
trying out various ways of doing, and finally deciding on what 
seems the correct way Sometimes thinking is the simple process 
of getting meanings and of understanding ordinary relations 
between ideas or meanings In silent leading procedures today 
various types of thinking processes are utilized for the pupil’s 
benefit 

13 In the problem-solving or thinking procedure the state of 
mind is of prime nnportance Real thinkers are cool, calm, 
poised, and patient They do not hurry and they do not worry 
They deliberately and confidently set up aims or goals and seek 
the evidence which will bear on the question in hand They 
avoid overconfidence as well as a doubtful, pessimistic attitude. 
They are seeking after truth; they welcome truth wherever it 
can be found 

14 The caieful thinker is willing to try several ways in order 
to find the best way If the class is working on the problem of a 
class or school paper, for example, and the particular question 
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up for decision is a suitable name for the paper, the thoughtful 
members of the class will be willing to take several days, if 
necessary, to solve the problem most satisfactorily Perhaps a 
score or moie names will be gathered from various sources; 
finally one will be found which best meets the local lequirements, 
in the opinion of the class 

15 There are many opportunities in the work of the school 
to show the practical value of thinking In a rural school the farm 
situation offers an abundance of material Eveiy successful 
farmei must think He is continually meeting new problems 
On the other hand many farmers fail in grcatei or less degree 
because they are groove-iunners. They do things this year just 
as they did them the year before They are the victims of tradi¬ 
tion, custom, prejudice; they lose out because of this mental 
attitude, because of unwillingness or inability to think Some 
teachers fail, at least lelatively, for similar reasons 

The problem method in geography. 1 It is gcneially accepted 
today that the pioblem method of teaching geography is by far 
the most satisfactory piocedure from the standpoint of interest, 
motivation, and effective teaching and learning It can be used 
successfully by the aveiage teacher m the rural school. The 
following excerpts from A Teachei’s Geography , as well as the 
problems themselves, will give the student a point of view and an 
initial mteiest which should lead on to much further reading and 
study. 

The problem method of presenting geography sets up a definite 
goal for the pupils to work toward The pupils aie confionted with a 
definite challenge. Facts are secured and evaluated with reference to 
their bearings on the problem. The pupil no longer looks merely for in¬ 
teresting facts about a topic. He must constantly exercise judgment. 
The same facts that are mastered m a topical outline may enter into 
the study, hut the facts are meaningfully 1 elated The details are of 
value because they are necessary in understanding the organizing center 
which is revealed m the stated problem A driving force or motive to 

1 For this entire section, including the problems, the author is indebted to 
The Macmillan. Company and to Dr, M E Branom, whose book, U Teacher',? 
Geography, emphasizing the problem method, is widely known and used 
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prompt the pupil to put forth effort is provided m the purpose to be 
realized 

It should not be infeired that only minimum essentials should be 
taught But much freedom is left the teacher and pupils to deal with 
numerous woi th-while supplementary details The pupil should have 
a much richer conception of geography than is involved m the minimal 
essentials, but these additional appiociations, skills, and knowledges 
may vary with groups and with individuals Social needs aie cared 
for through minimal essentials, individual needs and mteiests are 
ear ed for thiough additional materials 

In using the problem method, the teacher should not arbitrarily 
drag in irrelevant details. Any essentials included should be vital to 
the problem Otherwise the problem method is merely a disguised 
foim of the topical outline or woise. Pupils should be trained to in¬ 
tellectual honesty If vital details cannot be mastered m relation to 
problem requirements, these details should be taught through supple¬ 
mentary topical discussions 

A problem piesents a challenge to the pupil to secure and interpret 
material that will lesult in its solution The pupil who has a definite 
goal, requmng the exeieise of judgment to reach it, will probably be 
more interested m his work than the pupil who is asked to memorize 
various interesting facts 

In some instances the pupils have sufficient interest m a problem 
to attack it without any attempt to interest them in it Under these 
conditions tune is wasted in attempting to build up an mteiest that 
already exists Frequently a prehmmaiy exercise that will arouse a 
sympathetic attitude toward the problem is needed Preferably the 
exercise should arouse the pupil’s curiosity and should lead to a ‘star¬ 
tling’ or perhaps unexpected discovery A discovery that conditions 
now are different from those that formerly prevailed, or that conditions 
are different from those that might be anticipated because of certain 
facts, frequently arouses a deep-seated interest in the discovery 

Students should become familiar with Dr Branom's very 
suggestive and helpful discussion of the use of the problem 
method m teaching geography 

Illustrative Problem Questions in Geography 

The following problems from the Branom text either involve 
(a) explanation of physical phenomena, ( b ) inferences concern¬ 
ing the probable effects of physical phenomena, (c) discoveiy of 
effects leading to an attempt to find explanations of effects; or 
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(d) ability of man to dispose of the products of activity There 
are six pioblems of each of the four types 

(1) Why is alluvial soil frequently very fertile 7 (2) Why is ocean 
water salty? (3) Why does the Mississippi River have a large delta? 

(4) Why is iron ore concentrated near the head of Lake Superioi? 

(5) Why are there many caves and springs in the Ozailt region? 

(6) Why is the coastline of Norway irregular? (7) How has the Nile 
River affected the people of Egypt? (8) How have ocean currents 
affected man’s activities? (9) How has the Mississippi River influenced 
the development of St Louis? (10) How has the Isthmus of Panama 
affected oceanic transportation routes? (11) How have mountains 
affected the construction of railroads in the western part of the United 
States? (12) How has climate influenced the extension of wheat pro¬ 
duction m Canada? (13) Why has commerce on the Mississippi River 
declined? (14) Why is cotton the chief money crop of the Southern 
United States? (15) Why has Los Angeles become a largei city than 
San Francisco? (16) Why is southeast Asia very densely populated? 
(17) Why is Boston an important fishing center? (18) W T hy is the 
largest city of Mexico m the intenoi ? (19) Why does Denmark secure 
a high price for its butter and eggs? (20) Why is California the leading 
state m the production of fruit? (21) Why has the center of the quinine 
industry shifted from Peru to Java? (22) Why cannot the United 
States compete with China and Japan m the production of silk and 
tea? (23) How can Washington apples compete with home-grown 
apples m the markets of the East? (24) How has Argentina been able 
to increase its exports of animal pioducts? 

Definitions of projects. Many writers have set forth their 
' notions of the meaning of the term project It will help the 
young teacher to clarify her thinking if she will carefully study 
these definitions and explanations of projects: 

A project is a problematic act earned to completion in its 
natural setting —Stevenson 

The pioject is considered to be an act cairied to completion 
m its natural setting, and involving the solution of a relatively 
complex problem —Charters 

The term project contemplates a complete act (oi experience) 
which the agent projects, purposes, and within limits, sees 
through to completion —Kilpatrick 

A project is a whole-hearted, purposeful activity proceeding 
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in a social environment, or more briefly m the unit element of 
such activity, the hearty purposeful act —Kilpatrick 

A problem is a hie topic (unit of learner’s experience) in which 
the processes and objects of learning are largely mental 

A project is a life topic m which the processes and objects 
of learning aie largely manual. 

An appreciation unit is a life topic in which the processes and 
objects of learning are largely emotional 

It should not, of course, be understood that there will be no 
manual elements m a problem or that there will be no thinking 
in a project, much less would it be safe to come to the conclusion 
that there will be no appreciation m problems and projects — 
Stone 

I understand by project a complete unit of experience The 
essential aspects or elements of an experience aie, m the simplest 
form, a situation and the response to it This, however, will not 
describe adequately what is meant by the type of experience 
called complete Such a unit includes the following phases: 
situation, problem, purpose, plan, criticism of the plan, execu¬ 
tion, judgment of results, appreciation This is, of course, not a 
chronological order, strictly speaking, as a feeling of apprecia¬ 
tion will spring up m anticipation of the outcome, while on the 
other hand, purpose persists and plan is modified to the very 
end Negatively, the project is not to be confused with mere 
problem, with motivation, with incidental learning, with correla¬ 
tion, with self-activity, or with the idea of general method as 
illustrated by the Herbartian formal steps To understand what 
the project method is we have only to go out into life and study 
any case of purposeful living Perhaps, then, the word purpose¬ 
ful should be added to the original definition of a project—a 
concrete unit of purposeful experience This will distinguish the 
project method from ordinary habitifal reaction, as thinking, 
planning, criticizing, etc , are essential I may add that the 
results to flow from the project will include growth m initiative, 
in power to think, m judgment of values, and m appreciation, 
as well as m concentration and power of organization, at least 
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within the range of .specific suggestions m winch the experience 
functions. 1 —Hosie-Stevcnson 

Professor Stevenson comments (p. 85) on the statements by 
Hosic, as follows 

This chaiactenzation provides for reasoning as against the memory 
of inhumation, for m the unit of learning he includes Mtuarion, purpose, 
plan, criticism of the plan, execution oi the plan, judgment of results, 
and appreciation. In carrying out this unit new situations would 
anse which would demand reasoning. Since the unit of experience 
provides foi execution, it contemplates carrying the act to completion 
In anothei summary Hosic indicates that the project is an “organiza¬ 
tion of school life in accotdance with life in the home and community”; 
hence a natuial setting for the problem is provided. 

Alice M Kraekowizer says 

Any purposeful activity determined upon and earned to a successful 
conclusion becomes a project 

Projects of all lands, involving play, social experience, nature ex¬ 
perience, constructive activities, are part of the child's daily life, long 
before he enteis school, they should continue as parts of his daily life 
under normal conditions while he is m school 

All projects include the problem type m so far as they are not merely 
unconscious responses The process of carrying out projects includes 
thoughts, suggestions, and activities rejected as well as those finally 
selected as pertinent. 2 

All of the above definitions of projects and the project method 
are quoted by Stevenson m his book Stevenson concludes his 
Chapter III with these statements “ The 'provision for the natural 
setting of the teaching situation is the distinct contribution of the 
project method Without the natural setting there is no project ’’ 

The problem-project method. Some writers use this com¬ 
bination term to cover all of the activities which have heretofore 
been designated by the*, two terms, problem and project, used 
separately The compound word seems best to express the 

1 Stevenson, J. A— The Project Method o] Teaching, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany 1925, 

8 Khackowizej;, Alice M — Projects %n the Pnrmry Grades, J, B Lippmcott 
Company, 1919 
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general notion of both intellectual activity and of manual or 
externalized forms of doing—the subjective and objective phases 
of the participating, co-operating procedure. In geography, 
problem .solving as a rule involves simply the use of the various 
references, the textbook, magazines, the libiary, without much 
if any manual activity; whcieas in agriculture we have m such a 
problem-project as the selection of seed corn a union of thinking 
with actual doing Practically all projects involve one or more 
problems; m subjects like geography, history, and even English 
there is always an enterprise to be earned out The making of a 
bibliography is a problem-project, although of a different type 
from that of the hot lunch in a rural school The teim ptobhm- 
'project emphasizes both the thinking and the doing and stresses 
the fact that the two aie to be associated m accomplishing a set 
purpose The term problem by itself can be reserved to designate 
work of the thinking variety m arithmetic, algebia, m mathe¬ 
matical physics, where theie is no need to include the idea of the 
project for the simple reason that the manipulation of things is 
absent. 

Two interpretations. The pioject idea and method of teaching 
may be thought of as eithci a broad, comprehensive philosophy 
of general method 01 simply a special means of presenting certain 
types of subject matter, mostly those having to do with the 
world of things In the broad sense, some thinkers and writers 
would have us believe that the project is the central, pivotal 
concept-of learning and teaching, which will completely revolu¬ 
tionize our school curricula and practice There is no doubt that 
we need a scheme of teaching that will breathe into instruction a 
greater element of reality and genuineness In other words, as 
Hosic puts it, wo stand greatly m need of “dynamic teaching/' 
which, he states, is “teaching that counts ” There are those, and 
Hosic among them, who think that m the project method we 
have at last found a doctnne'and a technique which embodies 
the essence of true Americanism Iiosic says - “The central doc¬ 
trine that life at its best is active purpose, that people aie at 
their best when they live so, that they learn best when they 
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learn so, is fundamental ” Again, “Life itself is dynamic, there¬ 
fore school life must be dynamic ” The project method seems to 
give us more of real life, the dynamic element, than anything 
heretofore proposed —Then theie aie many other school men 
and women who see m the project method simply one way of 
teaching among many They do not expect the curriculum to be 
organized on a project basis, instead they state that teachers will 
use this type of teaching to present certain sorts of subject 
matter and wdl never me it as an exclusive method The writer 
of this book looks upon the project method as having so many 
limitations for the average rural teachei of Loday that its use 
should be restricted to definite fields of learning and teaching, 
At the present time the activity piogiam, which includes both 
problems and projects, is the teaching-learning system most 
advocated by those school people who believe themselves most 
advanced m schoolroom practice 

Advantages of projects. 1 The use of projects tends to elimi¬ 
nate the formal from the course of study, an outcome greatly to 
be desired In the veiy nature of the case, according to the 
above definitions of piojects, it will be practically impossible to 
make purposeful activities, earned on in natuial settings, formal 
or artificial 

2. Projects carried out naturally and intelligently provide a 
far wider range of pupil activities than do other methods com¬ 
monly m use In learning through projects the child is active 
mentally, morally, and physically Mentally, the whole mind is 
alert and m operation, just as when we find children engaged 
in their own play projects, self-initiated Not only is the child 
thinking, but lie summons all of his experience to his aid m ac¬ 
complishing his purpose He is self-directive, and there is a 
wholesome emotional tone often absent in pel forming set school 
duties. 

3 Proj ects make much of extracurricular activities; such lines 
of work m a rural school as a school paper or a school society, 
foi example, are often productive of very great pupil betterment 
and development 
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4 A wise use of projects not only makes better provision for 
individual differences, but it affords the opportunity foi in¬ 
dividuals to learn social, co-operative ways of working together 
very much more effectively than, the usual recitation procedure 

5 Project teaching brings the home and the school into closer 
and more effective relations through the need for co-operative 
effoits It is impossible to woik out the hot-lunch pioject, foi 
example, in a rural school as it should be done, without the school 
and the home finding more in. common, and without haimomous 
relationships growing out of such a project, wisely conducted 

Limitations of projects. 1. The use of project teaching often 
fails to make adequate provision for habituation exercises or 
dulls which arc necessary in the elementary school in older to 
secure important piactical skills In arithmetic, for example, a 
large part of the work, say, in the first six grades consists of 
habituation exercises which should no doubt be motivated as 
much as possible by interesting types of proceduie, but which the 
project m itself does not take care of adequately—at any rate as 
often conducted 

2 It fiequently happens that the items of knowledge are left 
without effort to arrange them into a definite system of logical 
arrangement The project activity needs to be followed by a 
different type of teaching which will organize the facts used 
or the experiences gained into some definite compact form for 
future use 

3. It is a fact that not all children enter whole-heartedly into 
all the projects proposed Some are interested and some are 
not, because they have differing experiences and different de¬ 
sires The project method m itself is not always a guarantee of 
interest and motivated activity with all of the pupils of a given 
class 

4 One of the serious limitations in a rural school is that the 
use of the project method may make for disorder Some teachers 
seem wholly unable to use either the project plan or the social¬ 
ized recitation without losing a measure of control, probably 
because of personal weaknesses and defects Such persons will 
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do well to make cautious and limited use of the more extreme 
types of teaching procedures until the technique of management 
is masteied by them. 

5 Hosic states that there is the constant risk that the teacher 
will tiy out projects which are not worth while because they are 
lacking m proper educational attributes. A large number of 
teacheis will use projects merely as the fad or fashion of the 
hour, like extreme styles in dress 

Kinds of projects. Piojccts have been classified m various 
ways by different writers Stevenson calls attention to the dis¬ 
tinction between manual projects and intellectual projects Ob¬ 
viously a manual project involves a doing, a dealing with things 
m which the physical acts and outcomes aie among the chief 
aims In a study of weeds, if the pupil sets about the task of 
finding several examples of each class of weeds and of learning 
how to identify them through making a collection, this would 
coitamly be a manual project Collecting weed seeds and the 
making of posters might bo a part of the procedure On the other 
hand, if teacher and class decide to make a classified hst of the 
various references in the school on the subject of weeds, the 
work will be largely intellectual Project work involving the use 
of books only is mostly of the intellectual type. 

Stevenson also classifies projects as simple and complex. It 
would be a simple project for a girl to set the dinner table, but it 
would be a complex project for the same gnl to plan, prepare, 
and serve a four-course dinner for the faculty of a high school. 
It would be a simple project for the arithmetic class to compute 
the lighting ratio of a country sehoolhouse, but it would be a 
more complex project if the class went to a neighboring farm to 
measure the silo and make a set of problems pertaining to it It 
is a relatively simple project foi a student to prepare a news 
item for the city paper,‘giving an account of the Christmas 
program; but it would be a more difficult and complex project 
for a committee of five students to have full charge of the 
Christmas program for the pupils m the practice department 
These classes of projects overlap and are interdependent. Man- 
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ual projects involve intellectual activity, and complex projects 
are usually made up of several simple projects 

Four classes of piojects have been suggested 

1. Ceitam projects require that ideas be embodied m some 
external form When a boy makes a kite or a girl makes a doll 
we have this Ivind of project illustrated In school, if the class 
makes a salt and flour relief map of the state, there is a social 
project of this fiist type 

2 In the second land of project the aesthetic dement pre- 
dominates It is an activity, social or individual, in which enjoy¬ 
ment and appreciation are the uppeimost aims In a rural dis¬ 
trict teacher and pupils might very well have a program m the 
school society some afternoon devoted entnely to music There 
could be group singing and individual selections A phonograph 
or the ladio might be used as a part of the progiam Papers 
could be prepared giving accounts of some of the great com¬ 
posers- 

3 In the third type of project, according to Kilpatrick, the 
chief aim is problem solving There is a difficulty to overcome, a 
complex situation or problem which needs to be resolved Theie 
are problems to solve in arithmetic, algebia, geography, and m 
the reading lesson Some problems are large and some are 
small There is undoubtedly a place in school for legitimate 
puzzles Sometimes a class becomes so mechanically minded 
that it needs something to stimulate it intellectually. For ex¬ 
ample, such problems as these might be used as one means of 
helping to wake up a dead class (a) Two men clesne to divide 
eight gallons of sweet cider equally between them The cider 
is in a keg which holds just eight gallons The only measures 
they have are a five-gallon keg and a three-gallon bucket, how 
can they make the division? (b) If I tell you how many dimes 
and how many nickels a boy has, how can you find the amount 
of his money? (c) If all your parents, grandparents, and gieat- 
grandparents were alive and you should sit down to dinner with 
them, how many seats would the company occupy? ( d ) Of the 
animals m a farmyard two-fifths are hens; the rest are pigs and 
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sheep If you are told how many eyes and wmgs all the animals 
have, how can you find the number of hens? 

4 The fourth land of project has to do with skills, habits, 
knowledge An upper-grade language class in a lural school was 
evidently in need of training m written composition The 
teacher decided that the difficulty was chiefly one of motivation 
So the class, consisting of four girls and four boys averaging 
about thirteen years of age, after much preliminary class dis¬ 
cussion with the teacher, were given the task of issuing six 
numbers of a school paper, which was to consist of four pages, 
each 9 inches by 14 inches The class did all the work connected 
with the paper, and decided on the name, the form, and the 
character of the contents The paper was issued every two 
weeks Ceitam funds amounting to about $10 00 weie avail¬ 
able. An excellent hectograph was purchased for about $6 00 
The class became enthusiastic The copy was carefully prepared 
and lepeatedly collected The pupils developed language skills 
during the months of December, January, and Febiuary of 
practical lifelong value to them, all by means of a social, habit- 
forming project See the author’s The Country Teacher at Work, 
Chapter Four on “Publishing a School Paper ” 

Arithmetical projects It is not difficult to find many prac¬ 
tical, worth-while piojects m rural-school arithmetic, that is, 
activities involving problem solving which may be carried to 
completion m their natural setting A few suggestions for such 
project work are made here for the rural teacher’s consideration 
Probably some of these are not exclusively or technically proj¬ 
ects, m the strict sense of the term • 

1 Make the measurements and, using the resulting figures 
and the cost data which you may find in the catalogue of a mail¬ 
order house, find out the expense of giving the walls and ceiling 
of youi rural schoolhouse two coats of paint 

2 Draw the schoolhouse and the school yard to scale; then 
compute the area of the yard m fractions of an acre Let indi¬ 
vidual pupils get results until there is practical agreement What 
percentage of the total area does the school building occupy? 
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3 The net proceeds of the school social were $20 00, The 
class may take catalogues of school-supply houses and make 
several lists of ways to spend the money for the benefit of the 
school 

4. Teacher and class may procure several copies of the book¬ 
let entitled Postal Information, and then make out and solve a 
series of problems involving varying parcel-post rates, accoidmg 
to weight and distance 

5 A series of practical problems based upon the heating and 
ventilating system can readily be made and solved, such as com¬ 
paring the area of the fresh-air inlet with the foul-air outlet and 
finding the air capacity of the room m cubic feet Is the air 
space sufficient for the number of pupils? Each pupil should 
receive about 2500 cubic feet of fresh air per hour Some of the 
patented systems are said to change the air every ten minutes. 
Compute the volume of air changed m one hour 

6 Find the total valuation of the school district and the 
amount of money the district must raise to run the school; then 
compute the rate and find out how much John Smith will pay 
if he is assessed at $35,000 Does the school get any money from 
state or county? How much does the local district raise? 

7. Many problems can be made out in connection with the 
hot lunch For example, the class can compute the cost of the 
various dishes for one month If the school has no hot-lunch 
equipment let the class figure the cost of installing a good 
equipment. 

8 The pupils can readily find the market prices for butter, 
hogs, hay, cheese, milk, eggs, coffee, beef, shoes, clothing, and 
other articles Making out a list and noting the changes from 
week to week is a good project Using the prices for data, all 
sorts of useful problems can then be stated. A committee may 
keep a corrected list posted on the bulletin board 

9 Which would be the more profitable crop on a given piece 
of ground, corn or potatoes, alfalfa or oats? Figure all the 
possible costs of production and then take the average prices 
over a series of years Find out about the character of the soil 
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and what each crop takes out of the soil Also compute the 
average market price of each ciop ovei a period of ten years 

10 Make out a year’s budget for the rural school, indicating 
all souices of income and all items of outlay 

11 Make a diagram of the home faim showing the various 
fields and indicating what they were or are used for The number 
of acres and the values of crops may be shown Many problems 
can be formulated Have the class write out several. 

12. Make a complete inventory of all school pioperty under 
the teacher’s duection, giving approximate values of all fixed 
and all movable equipment There are several rural school 
arithmetics on the market. Bee also faun and country life 
problems in many recent general arithmetic texts. 

Projects m agriculture and nature study. 1. Collect weed 
seeds m vials and label the bottles. Use the collection as the 
means foi teaching useful knowledge 

2 Select seed com under the dn ection of a farmer 

3 Make a chait or poster showing the various lands of dairy 
cows, getting the pictures from farm journals and elsewheie. 
Similar work may be done for hogs, poultry, horses, sheep, and 
beef cattle See Pickard’s Rural Education 1 

4. Make various kinds of booklets on leaves, weeds, birds, 
and wild animals These booklets may contain outlines, pic¬ 
tures, colored diagrams, and short descriptions They should 
have neat, decorated covers and be tastefully bound together 

5. Collect and ariange various lands of bark, wood, rocks, and 
seeds Pupils will try to find material if they have a tangible 
objective to woik towards 

6 Learn to identify twenty-five weeds in September, using 
the game or contest idea Each pupil should bring all of the 
different kinds he finds from time to tune. 

7 Test the milk of a certain cow for a week or a month Each 
member of the class weighs the milk from one cow, night and 
morning, tests the milk with a Babcock tester, and computes the 
butter-fat content 

1 Pickard, A E— Rural Education, Webb Publishing Company. 
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8 Learn how to use the lag-doll or some othei form of seed- 
corn tester This is a good practical project m the spring and it 
may have its phase of practical usefulness 

9. Raise a calf, a pig, a sheep, or a flock of turkeys, computing 
costs and profits 

10 Prepare an exhibit for the county fair 

11. Make a good bibliography of refeiences on com, potatoes, 
weeds, grams, cattle, or on some other subject, using all the 
books and bulletins available Send for bulletins 

12 Test several samples of soil with litmus paper, and make 
a soil survey of the district Or get the co-operation of the 
county agent to make nroie scientific and accurate tests with 
special equipment 

13 Draw the parts of a typical insect and make a booklet on 
insects 

14 Make a special study of the fly, especially as a menace to 
health Excellent material may be found m books and bulletins' 
so that it will not be difficult for pupils to make attractive 
booklets 

15 Arrange excursions to study the silo (oi other objects of 
interest and educational value m the district) including the 
kinds of silos, how they are filled, and the computation of their 
contents Make a list of such possible excuisions for the school 
year. 

The above is merely a suggestive list No person can do it all. 
Let each teacher select the kinds of work which are most feasible 
in her school and district It is unquestionably true that success¬ 
ful teaching of agriculture demands the use of problem-project 
procedures Teaching agnculture without studying real things 
is a waste of time and energy Good books should also be used 
constantly m order to get the necessary and correct information. 

The hot lunch as a project. The best way to conduct the hot 
lunch in a rural school is to make it a social, co-operative project 
for the immediate school community All the preliminary steps 
connected with the staitmg of the hot lunch can also be made a 
school or a class project In carrying out the details of the hot- 
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lunch procedure day after day, there is rich opportunity for 
trai ning pupils in many of the most important qualities of good 
citizenship It is easily possible to divide the work so that pi ac¬ 
tually every child m the school will have something to do, at 
least sometime during a given week In this connection the 
student is refeired to the chapter in which the details of the hot- 
lunch procedure are discussed It should be noted that m the 
hot lunch wc have a distinctly motivated enterprise There'is 
purposeful activity and there is the natural setting Moieover, 
the work is canted to completion m the natural setting There 
will be little difficulty in coirclatmg the hot-lunch work with 
arithmetic, hygiene, and geogiaphy, this should be done 

Student-teacher projects. In eveiy institution where teachers 
aie piepaied the students must necessarily be engaged from 
time to time m carrying out projects connected with the regular 
work of the school, there will also doubtless be many extracur- 
* riculai pi o] ects The following list is n ecessarily brief 

I, Getting ready foi and then putting m several weeks of 
observation and piactice in a lural school in fall and spnng. 
This project includes a report upon the experience when the 
student returns Part of the project also consists m keeping m 
touch with the legular, or associate, teachei during the year, 
co-operating with her m seveial ways, and receiving aid from 
her from time to time 

2 Planning, preparing, and carrying out a Halloween, 
Christmas, oi Thanksgiving social and program to which guests 

, are invited The pioject includes planning all the games and 
the program, arranging foi the refreshments, paying the bills, 
and doing everything else which is necessary to cany the project 
to successful completion 

3 Pioparmg and serving a dinner to lural school supervisors 
and superintendents from some section of the state, comprising 
several counties This is a large undertaking, requmng the active 
services of at least a dozen young women 

4 Making seatwork material of different kinds to use in 
their own schools the year after graduation 
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5 Serving on vanous standing and special committees, thus 
insuring, through co-opeiative activity, the performing of many 
duties of direct help in piomoting the welfaie of the school 

6 Planning for during the year and going on seveial excur¬ 
sions to study many institutions and places A committee makes 
out a schedule after consultation with the principal and takes 
care of the pioblem of transportation, expenses are paid jointly 
by school and students 

7 Getting out several hundred educational bulletins each 
month to rural teachers, rural-school-board members, and 
others Envelopes are dneeted and bulletins are folded, placed 
m envelopes, and mailed It is a useful social project m which 
rural teachers, supei visois, and many others are benefited 

8 Serving a cafeteria luncheon to rural teachers of the county 
who come to the school for professional conferences m fall and 
spring This involves looking after all financial arrangements, 
making sure there is no loss, and solving the problem of preparing 
and serving the food in co-operation with one of the teacheis 

9 Taking caie of the bulletin ease where hundreds of various 
bulletins on many subjects are systematically arranged, so that 
when one is needed quickly the special student will find it readily 
m his oi her compartment This saves time and helps the 
student 

10 Putting on special programs, such as a Hiawatha dramati¬ 
zation, with proper settings and costumes Sometimes it is a 
Christmas play such as Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” or Tol¬ 
stoy’s “Where Love Is, God Is,” or an operetta such as “Hansel 
and Gretel” or “The Pied Piper of Hamehn ” Students prepare 
the stage effects and the costumes They also take the initiative 
m rehearsals and in making suggestions for improving the gen¬ 
eral appearance, or ensemble. 

Problem—project—interest—motivation. These four terms 
are placed together here m order to suggest their mutual rela¬ 
tionships and interdependence, The words are most significant 
in modern school practice, for they embody the aims and efforts 
of educational thinkers to place school work upon a more 
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rational basis of reality and genuineness It is unnecessary to 
discuss problems and projects furthei m this connection except 
to say that the project almost always involves the problem. 
Projects are made up of a series of related problems In consider¬ 
ing both problems and projects it is evident that the point of 
view is that of the child rather than the subject matter. The 
best teachers always look upon subjects as means to ends It is 
this viewpoint which gives meaning and value to the four terms 
of this topic Interest is the oldest m method terminology We 
use problems and projects partly because they are inherently 
interesting, and partly because they bring about the highest 
type of personal development The pioblem-project is naturally 
an interesting and well-motivated procedure In actual school 
work these four principles overlap and mutually icinfoice one 
another continually If the rural teacher will master them and 
make them the underlying principles of all her work, she will 
find that she is doing genuine dynamic teaching 

When, is work motivated? Wilson and Wilson say m their 
book, The Motivation 0 / School Work, 1 “The child's work is 
motivated whenever he sees a real use m it—whenever*it satis¬ 
fies some need he feels, provides some value he wants, supplies 
some control he wishes to possess, secures some desired end, or 
helps him to attain any definite goal ” School woik is motivated 
when pupils work because they want to and not because the 
teacher asks them to do something It is no doubt true that not 
all of the work of the school can be thus motivated and that 
children must be trained to do disagreeable tasks which they 
would rather avoid One of the great functions of the school 
is to guide and direct boys and girls m doing the woik that 
needs to be done, even though it is not always pleasant and 
agreeable Nevertheless, we need to realize that the best work of 
the world is really not done under compulsion, but rather from 
an inner impulse born of genuine interest, either immediate or 
remote We cannot think of such men as Gughelmo Marconi, 

‘Wilson, H B, and Wilson, G M — The Motivation of School Work} 
Houghton Mifflin Company Revised edition, 1921 
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or Chief Justice Hughes, or President Hutchins, or Walter 
Damrosch as being driven to their tasks They woik because 
they love to work and because they have great purposes to 
realize and goals to reach Life is tremendously interesting to 
such people because it is full of intensely attractive problems 
Their woik has the highest type of motivation In school work 
every effoit should be made to have pupils ask questions, to 
sense problems, to realize peisonal needs, to see reasons for 
doing things The work of the school should be based on the 
needs of children and appeal to and utilize their experiences, if 
it is to be well-motivated, interesting, and therefore successful. 

Common native interests. The teacher should undei stand the 
natural, inherent urges and desires of children which prompt 
them to action These are powerful impelling forces m many 
instances and can be utilized m making school work and learning 
more interesting and effective Often the play instinct or the 
impulse to make things can be turned into profitable channels 
in connection with desirable school projects and learnings 

1 Overcoming difficulties As has already been intimated, 
this appeal should often be made to children There is a natural, 
pugnacious instinct which prompts all of us not to be downed 
by hard circumstances It is right and proper that John should 
be encouiaged to fight out his battles, to perseveie m solving his 
problems Every good teacher makes use of this instinctive 
desire not to be beaten in accomplishing personal purposes 

2 Making collections We all make collections of all sorts oi 
things because we love to see and handle the objects of our 
desire Some enjoy collecting, handling, and reading books A 
book is to them something very desuable With others it may 
be furniture, clothing, money, jewelry, or anything which is 
desired and personally valued The list is a long one. In school 
work children like to make and to keep things which belong to 
them This instinctive desire lies at the basis of the making of 
booklets and collecting leaves and pictures It is a useful form of 
motivation which can often be utilized m school work Pupils 
should be encouraged to take pride m such work. 
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3 Entertaining guests The teacher plans a mothers’ meeting 
and makes it a social, co-operative enterprise for all the school 
She is sine to get some hearty responses, for the children natu¬ 
rally wish to make a good showing Read the discussion of 
Mothers’ Meetings m another chapter, and consider how you 
can make this a well-motivated afternoon, horn the regular class 
work to the serving of the refreshments One can think of other 
illustrations of tins point without much difficulty 

4 Accumulation of properly Children usually work better 
if they get paid foi it, but of course this is a motive which must 
not be overworked Children cannot always be hired to do their 
woik or to be good Teachers cannot pay children to get them 
to behave Prizes and artificial rewards are a dangerous sort of 
motivating agency. However, if Mary has the prospect of earn¬ 
ing' $5 00 for her essay on "The Sanitation of a Country Home” 
which is to be published in the local paper, such an incentive 
seems a very proper one Ii all the pupils can earn money 
through a school social or otherwise to buy a picture for the 
school, there is a high type of social motive which is altogether 
wholesome 

5 Working for honors Sometimes such work is a declama¬ 
tory contest, or a debate with anothei rural school, or a spelling 
match m the school or between schools, or again it is an effort 
to have the school get the large banner for the year, indicating 
that this rural school is the best m the county m penmanship, 
arithmetic, spelling, or m other, ways Such efforts and such 
motivation are indeed commendable In this work there is the 
stimulation of group interest and the pride which prompts all to 
work hard for the good name of the school. Whenever activities 
can be socialized, the benefits and the motivation are always 
more certain and perhaps more justifiable 

6 The urge to build Children like to make things of wood, 
paper, or other material The desire to build or construct is seen 
early m life before the child goes to school. In an un-to-date 
rural school a large variety of materials are now furnished for 
construction work, particularly for educative seat activities. 
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Almost all childien are happy and interested in this project 
work So we have salt-and-flour maps, sewing, making bird- 
houses, weaving baskets, and making paper-pulp maps There 
is no end to this type of work If a pupil, a class, or the whole 
school can make something for the school, such as window venti¬ 
lators, a magazine rack, or a shelf for the cyclopedias, the mak¬ 
ing is an excellent socially motivated activity. 

7. Motivation of games It is now quite common to make use 
of the play instinct m learning activities; w T e now have games in 
spelling, language, reading, arithmetic, and other subjects. 
Teachers will experience no difficulty in providing games for 
motivated woik from the vanous supply houses A thoroughly 
competent teacher employs the dramatic instinct to teach the 
powers and duties of the school officials and qualified voters at 
the annual school meeting Let us suppose that there aie fifteen 
pei sons piescnt at this important gathering, including three 
school board members The director or some other voter pre¬ 
sides, the cleik reads the minutes of the last meeting and keeps 
minutes of present one The treasurer gives his report. The 
auditing committee reports A new board member is elected. 
District business is discussed Planning the annual school meet¬ 
ing thus becomes a well-motivated learning situation, m contrast 
to the dreary reproduction of dry-as-dust textbook materials 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. Compare learning by the pioject method with learning according 
to the activity program. 

2 Make a list of twenty practicable and useful projects m teaching 

agriculture m a rural school. ‘ 

3 Indicate several problems involved in printing a school paper 
and tell how you will meet them 

4. What projects can you carry on m teaching geography m a rural 
school? 

5 Enumerate several personal problems which you will need to 
solve during your first month of teaching a rural school Tell what you 
will do to solve these problems 

6. What problems are involved in the work of teaching handwriting? 
How can you solve them? 
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7. Make a list of twenty educational activities in number work in 
the first three grades Here aie illustrations Keeping score m bean 
bag or othei games Looking up dates on the calendar and counting 
the number of days or weeks to the dates of birthdays or holidays, 
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CHAPTEE XVIII 

PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIWEBj; H0Eg 

The write, vividly recalls a rural teacher many y^ 
called the A-B-C pupils, one by one, to his desk on t be e f erated 
rostrum 01 platfoim where he taugh em lett 6t8 
tom the old Sanfkr’s PicUmal Pnm > This W8 , ^ ™* 
mstruction of a sort, though very crude and m eSeet J h 

teacher was a tall, ^ us f u ^ ^^^about' ^ ® ra duate oDthe 
stote university He knew nothing about the te c h nic|llcs o[ 

teaching, although his mentality was much above n ^»“ 

He had a strong personality which was a deetdediy ^ J le 

influence Most of Ins teaching was m the form ot ^ °*^ 

In an early day, say prior to the Cml War, instruction was 
largely individual "^2 

to be the regular practice and is toe y ffieedi tlg ] y , a It 

1S only within this generation that serious efl otta ^ 0 ^ 
made to individual* instruction i ass instruction as f ottn d i n 
oui system of grades has become almost universal Group teach¬ 
ing i the graded system have certain distant 
well as many limitations Pup* vary iri ability. tWe ^ the 
slow, the medium, the bright The g . ded class sys tem prorides 
for the average pupil an ™“*^h the ££* an 
average late But, what of the dull group and wh at f those 
whose abilities are above average? S ow pu pik 
lected and drop by the ways.de brighter children ate SS 
by the “lock step” of the school machine Ma 

Individuals differ hr every particular, Our ent, r e system of 
grades and of teaching pupils m classes is baaed ^ 
sumption that children are much alike m their learZ 1 ^ 
it.es and ability to respond to cteroom instruction m ^ e 
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gradually come to see that while children are similar m many 
particulars, some of the most striking characteristics of boys and 
girls, as well as of older persons, are to be found m their differ¬ 
ences So far as certain general instinctive tendencies, common 
to the lace, are concerned, children are to some degree alike 
For example, the social 01 gregarious instinct is found in all 
children, yet we know very well that some are much more 
socially inclined than others All normal children enjoy physical 
activity and like to play Moreover, certain types of play are 
common Practically all normal little girls like to play with 
dolls, and boys are quite apt to play horse or to impersonate the 
soldier The desire foi possession is common and instinctive, but 
differs m rather a marked degree among children, the fighting 
instinct, though geneial and inherent, is also a notably varying 
urge 

In school work teachers find that pupils differ much in native 
capacity and m achievement While perhaps the membeis of a 
given class may be grouped as bright, medium, and dull, we yet 
know very well that no two pupils are exactly alike in any one 
of the three groups An important principle for the teacher 
is that instruction should be adapted to the individual Our 
modem intelligence, diagnostic, inventory, aptitude, and other 
tests enable us to judge of individual differences more accurately 
than formeily. One of the greatest contributions of modem 
psychologic study is the test, which gives us the means of dis¬ 
covering the manifold ways m which pupils differ There are 
evident differences, mentally, morally, and physically Children 
vary markedly m honesty, sympathy, power of endurance, 
capacity for acquiung different skills, power to work with speed, 
ability to grasp meanings, power of imagery, types of memory, 
and the like A teacher can hardly make a more profitable study 
than to investigate the problem of individual differences 

Differences in bodily constitution. We see evidences on every 
hand of the striking differences in people in physical make-up 
We have tall and short people, thm and fleshy folks, hair and 
eyes of many shades and colors Some people have large heads 
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and small feet, and vice versa We see heads of all varieties of 
sizes, shapes, and contours, some with high and some with low 
foreheads We know that the brain vanes in weight and in 
nerve structuie We know, also, that, in a general way, the size 
and charaetei of the brain determines mental capacity The 
way m winch the nervous system varies has much to do with 
learning and with the determination of personality Essential 
nerve structuie and nerve protoplasmic composition and the 
character of the nerve cells and fibers have an impoitant bearing 
on individual differences These physiological variations are 
due m large measure to biologic heredity and to social heiedity, 
although environmental influences, such, for example, as the 
character and the quantity of food, are also of determining 
significance 

Mental and moral differences. Whether due to hereditary or 
environmental causes, it is plain that persons differ as markedly 
m personality traits as they do in physical qualities It is of 
course true that the normal or abnormal conditioning and func¬ 
tioning of the body is a constituent part of the personality com¬ 
plex. Mentally, people range all the way from imbeciles to 
geniuses In every school we find blight and dull children and 
good and bad children, with the vast majority distributed be¬ 
tween the extremes Temperamental types seem to be due 
partly to heiedity and partly to the social and physical environ¬ 
ment We know now that the endocrine-gland system is a large 
factor m the determination of personality The type of glandular 
structuie, like the fundamental nature of the cerebrospinal 
nervous mechanism, is mostly a matter of heredity, but some¬ 
times by the use of a variety of glandular extracts, the entire 
physiological, mental, and even moral aspect of the situation 
may be changed and impioved for a given individual Jn what 
we call character attributes the average poison is neither wholly 
honest noi dishonest, loyaL nor disloyal, industrious nor lazy, 
responsible nor irresponsible, provident nor shiftless We find 
extremes m moral qualities, as m mental or physical, but we also 
find that most human beings are just average persons, neither 
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very bright nor very dull, neither conspicuous saints nor vile 
smneis 

Discovering and measuring individual differences. It is now 

possible to discover how children and adults differ in various 
particulars Today measuies of intelligence and achievement 
are common and are found m great variety Theie ai e measuring 
instruments which will give a fair picture of the individual 
physically, mentally, and morally, although tests of personality 
have not been developed to as high a degree ol reliability as the 
others In many school systems the complete status of the in¬ 
dividual is now charted by the use of scoring devices and graphs. 
There are record foims now which have spaces lor all the essen¬ 
tial data relating to health, to intelligence, to school progress, 
and to character or pcisonality attributes In the larger systems 
these records aie carefully and repeatedly checked and kept up 
to date We now have batteries of achievement tests foi the 
different grades which have a high degree of lehability There 
are diagnostic, prognostic, and aptitude tests as well as tests for 
classification and guidance The teacher or student should write 
to the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
or Chicago, for literature pertaining to tests Various other 
companies also publish tests (See list at end of this chapter ) 

Differences in learning ability. Teachers have always recog¬ 
nized the fact that children differ m then ability to learn, but it 
is only within the last generation or less that variability m learn¬ 
ing capacities has been subjected to scientific analysis and meas¬ 
urement Starch says that “if we measure a group of pupils m 
a given grade or class, we find that on the average the best pupil 
is able to do from two to twenty-five times as much as the poor¬ 
est pupil, or is able to do the same task from two to twenty-five 
times as well as the poorest pupil ” It is not unusual to find that 
in a given class of thirty sixth-grade pupils, where the aveiage 
chronological age is about twelve and one-half years, the mental 
ages may easily, and often do, range approximately from eight 
to fifteen Learning abilities vary largely because of the anatom¬ 
ical and physiological variations m the structure and functio nin g 
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of the nervous system One’s learning ability is determined for 
him at birth, or more accurately, hefoie birth He mhents a 
certain type of nervous system which will throughout his life 
determine Ins general intelligence It should be stated with 
emphasis, however, that learning in special fields can be de¬ 
cidedly impioved by training, guidance, and skillful teaching 
It is thought that the intelligence quotient (I Q) is not alto¬ 
gether a fixed dcteimmable quantity in eveiy case, but that it 
is modified more or less by environmental influences Nature and 
nurture work together m most cases to cause fluctuations m the 
I Q, but probably native or inborn capacity is the more im¬ 
portant factoi Some children are "born short” and others are 
“bom long”, it is impossible to ignore or minimize such differ¬ 
ences winch environmental influences cannot entirely remove. 

All learning is individual. In a discussion of individual dif¬ 
ferences and diffeientiated instruction it is well to keep m mind 
that each individual docs his own learning m any case A class 
exorcise may seem to be successful, but the teacher cannot be 
sure as to its success for individuals unless she gives tests Such 
tests are often most revealing, showing that some pupils have 
learned everything, some nothing, and others only a part It is 
only the leaction of the individual m his own particular way to 
his own particular learning situation that determines the nature 
and the extent of his learning As a matter of fact, all instruct 
tion and all learning must, m the nature of the case, be individ¬ 
ualized This does not mean that there cannot be group teach¬ 
ing, it is quite possible so to teach the group that each individual 
member of the group is taught at the same time This requires 
skillful use of teaching techniques by a well-trained teacher 

Success and failure. No matter how one looks at it, failures 
should be reduced to the minimum through more careful atten¬ 
tion to the needs of individuals Dread of not passing, failure 
to be promoted—these cause emotional disturbances m the life 
of the school child which may easily spell the difference between 
a normally developed individual and one with a twisted per-' 
sonality, dominated by worries, fears, phobias, and various 
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other perplexing emotions Too often school administrators, 
supervisors, and teaeheis have failed to give adequate attention 
to the inner life of the child where aie found those hidden 
springs of conduct which have so much to do with success and 
happiness Failuie is a serious matter; every child is entitled to 
feel that he is succeeding m some way. The child’s school 
program should be so arranged that, no matter what his mental 
status may be, he can know the joys of success on some level of 
actual attainment Here is a field for individual diagnosis and 
for remedial treatment and here is a problem for every teacher 
to take to heart 

Influence of hygiene—good and bad. Heredity is an ines¬ 
capable and very influential factor m determining the nature 
and career of every one of us. Nevertheless, parents and teachers 
should have profound respect for the powerful influence of both 
physical and mental hygiene No doubt heredity sets limits to 
our possible attainments, physically and mentally; but there 
is a wide range for either the beneficent effects of good or the 
harmful effects of bad mental and physical habits Good food 
in adequate amounts, exercise, rest, sleep, freedom from undue 
anxiety and care, development of stable and wholesome emo¬ 
tional and other mental attitudes and habits, good working 
habits—all these will do much to raise the level of individual 
capacity and efficiency Habits which make for health of body 
and wholesomeness of personality will go far m neutralizing the 
evil effects of untowaid or unfortunate heredity. On the other 
hand, it is common to see favorable and fortunate hereditary 
conditions relatively nullified by an evil social and physical 
environment and by lack of proper educational advantages It 
is quite possible, through varying educational procedures, to 
bring about a development of the majority of children that will 
result in reasonable social efficiency and in a good average of 
individual welfare, success, and happiness. Much depends upon 
the character of the schools, the teachers, the homes, the 
churches and Sunday schools, and the social environment pro¬ 
vided by all other molding influences Good hygiene—physical, 
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mental, and moral—is of the utmost importance After all is 
said and done, we are gradually learning that the adaptation of 
educational processes to individual needs is one of the greatest 
present pioblems of the educator 

Plans for individualizing instruction. The movement to 
adapt instruction to individual needs began ovei forty years ago. 
Starting with the Pueblo Plan m 1894 wc have heard from time 
to time of the Batavia system, Dr Burk’s experiment m Cali¬ 
fornia, the Wnmetaka Plan, and the Dalton Plan “ In the early 
days in both Europe and America instruction was largely in¬ 
dividual, particularly in the lower grades Our present system 
of grades and of class instruction is relatively new m the history 
of education Though thinking men and women have all along 
seen that while theie are certain gieat advantages m the simul¬ 
taneous instruction of groups of pupils, it is also true that in¬ 
dividual treatment because of individual differences is a vital 
necessity if the child is to develop for the best M1 

The lural school offers many favorable conditions and op¬ 
portunities for individualized instruction if the teacher under¬ 
stands the principles and procedures which need to be utilized 
In this section five well-known movements will be veiy briefly 
considered m the chronological order of their promulgation and 
development The rural teacher will find m each system or plan 
certain basic ideas which she can adapt to her own work Be¬ 
side the five nationally known plans four other well-recognized 
expedients for individualization will also receive limited atten¬ 
tion 

1 The Pueblo Plan, so called because it was first used in the 
schools of Pueblo, Colorado, originated in 1894 and was the 
work of Preston W Search who gives an account of his scheme 
of individualized instruction m his book The Ideal School Super¬ 
intendent Search arranged with his teachers to have all study 
done at the school Study mstead of recitation was stressed 
Recitations became conference periods Individuals rather than 
classes, as such, were given first consideration There was no 

1 Lowth, F. J —The Country Teacher at Work, The Macmillan Company 1930. 
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attempt to keep groups together but the slow, the medium, the 
fast, all progressed at their own rate The central idea was 
coirect, but the educational world was not leady foi this so- 
called Utopian plan, moreover, Superintendent Search did not 
carefully woik out a complete teaching-learning system as has 
been done by Superintendent Washburne of Wmnetka, for 
example Undoubtedly the Pueblo Plan had a wide and a 
beneficial influence 

2 Batavia System In 1898 Supermtendent John Kennedy 
of Batavia, New York, began to use a plan of combining class 
and individual instruction, which had a rather extensive vogue 
and became known as the Batavia System The teachei will find 
a good description of this plan in W C Bagley’s Classroom 
Management 1 In the Batavia schools the rooms weie very large, 
so two good teacheis were placed in charge of each loom of 
pupils One teacher taught the classes and the othei teacher 
worked with individuals at their seats Bagley says that “The 
application of the system to one-teacher rooms is made possible 
by what may be teimed a doubly-alternating program For 
example, if the regular program piovides for five lecitation 
peiiods each week in geography, each alternate recitation period 
is given over to the individual instruction of the weaker mem¬ 
bers of the class ” Thus recitation and individual instruction 
alternate with no two individual periods in immediate succession 

3 The California Experiment In 1913 Dr Frederick Burk, 
president of the San Fi an cisco State Teachers College, inaugu¬ 
rated a new form of mstruction for use m his training or practice 
department, comprising all elementary grades The usual class 
system had not been wholly successful or satisfactory. So a plan 
was introduced wlieieby each pupil worked on his own lessons 
at his own rate of speed The common group or class assign¬ 
ments, as well as recitations, were abolished President Burk 
stated that “The result was electrifying Even the poorest 
pupils, practically, maintained the former class rate at least. 
The large majority went much faster, covering, two, three, four,, 

1 The Macmillan Company 1924 
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and five times the amount of work by the class rate ” This 
system is still used m this Teacheis College Read an account 
of the plan m the Twenty-Fourth Year Booh of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 

4 Winnetka Plan Superintendent C W Washburne of 
Winnetka, Illinois, is probably the most prominent piesent-day 
advocate of individual instruction, the Wmnetka Plan, begun 
m 1920, whether wholly sound or not, has become nationally and 
internationally famous through the inventive and promotional 
ability of Superintendent Washburne, who was a former student 
of Dr Burk’s Superintendent Washburne has presented his 
plan to audiences throughout the United States, has written a 
large numbei of magazine articles, has prepaied textbooks based 
on his ideas, and has directed the preparation of Part II of the 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, entitled, “Adapting the Schools to Individual Dif¬ 
ferences ” The Winnetka Plan does away with the standard 
recitation proceduie, and in place of this a course of minimum 
essentials is offered to each pupil who proceeds to master these 
essentials at his own rate of speed The function of the teacher 
is to direct the activities of the child, to check up on his progress, 
and to see that each pupil is permitted and, moreover, encour¬ 
aged to work up to his individual capacity The forenoon is 
devoted to individual tasks and the afternoon is given over to 
various forms of .socialized activities and piocedures The stu¬ 
dent will find the chief advantages and limitations of this system 
stated m The Country Teacher at Work 

5 Dalton Plan This plan was first used by Miss Helen 
Parkhurst m Dalton, Massachusetts, m 1920 It has been intro¬ 
duced into various parts of this country and is used extensively 
in England The subject matter m this system is organized into 
jobs of work which the pupils are under contract to attack and 
complete according to individual ability and at varying rates of 
progress Dr Bagley states that Miss Parkhurst was likewise 
“strongly influenced by the teachings of Dr Burk and also by 
the work of Dr Maria Montesorn (an Italian anthropologist 
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who invented seveial devices for teaching young children, and 
who projected a general theory of education which had a wide¬ 
spread but temporary vogue) ” '‘Each pupil works at his own 
rate, confemng with the teacher whenever necessary and passing 
to each succeeding job after its predecessor has been approved ” 
Dr. Bagley says that "the essential feature of the present-day 
proposals for individual instruction (especially of the Dalton 
and Wmnetka Plans) is the very careful preparation of printed 
assignments or sets of duections by means of which the in¬ 
dividual pupil can master the materials aL his own pace The 
teacher’s time is then free for the giving of such individual help 
as may be needed ” "Advocates of these and other systems of 
self-instruction believe that, by granting the learner a certain 
measure of freedom as to the learning tasks that he will under¬ 
take on any given day, a valuable training m self-dependence 
and self-guidance is afforded ” 1 Students will find a good short 
description of the Dalton Plan m Ruediger’s Teaching Pro¬ 
cedures, published by Houghton Mifflm Company 

6 Grouping by abilities Since we are now able to determine 
and measuie individual differences much moie acouiately than 
twenty years ago, it is possible to classify pupils accoidmg to 
their abilities more readily than formerly Some have felt that 
by placing the slow, the medium, and the blighter children, 
respectively, m gioups by themselves that the schools would be 
able to deal more justly by individuals When this plan of 
homogeneous grouping has been thoroughly tested, as in the 
Detroit schools, where it has been used since 1920, the evidence 
seems to indicate that the plan rs a success "Sectioning on a 
basis of ability increases both the efficiency and the pleasure of 
teaching and is a valuable addition to our grading system be¬ 
cause it makes possible a closer adjustment of group work to 

children’s needs.” 2 In the effort properly to classify a child 

* 

1 These quotations from Ur Bagley are taken from An Introduction to Teach¬ 
ing by Bagley and Keith and from Standard Practices in Teaching by Bagley and 
Macdonald, both published by The Macmillan Company. 

t The Twenty-Foui Lh Yearbook —National Society for the Study of Education, 
- Part rr 
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various means are employed, such as intelligence tests, achieve¬ 
ment tests, judgments of both teacher and parent, carefully kept 
school records, and, when necessary, the advice of a physician 
In this connection the student may read Chapter IX in The 
Country Teachei at Work School records should give a much 
more accurate and complete description of a child and history 
of his school progress than is ordinal lly iound The pimciple 
underlying the plan of ability, or homogeneous, grouping is one 
which the ruial teacher should understand and apply, for it 
involves the fundamental notion of piovidmg for individual 
differences, and that is a universally accepted principle today 

7 Differentiating assignments It is easily possible m a lural 
school to provide for different learning capacities by two- and 
thiee-level assignments of work to be done The authoi dis¬ 
cusses this problem and gives illustrations m his The Country 
Teachei at Work Instead of piecemeal daily assignments of 
subject matter the teacher can easily piovide a block of matenal 
which may be m the nature of a contract foi a week, two weeks, 
or a month By carefully pieparcd wntten directions and ques¬ 
tions the tcachei will be able to care for both the bright and the 
less bright Some of the questions call meiely for textbook facts 
and some are problem questions which demand thinking These 
questions can all be arranged m a ladder of difficulty The more 
capable pupils will be able to answer all of the questions, to do 
the entire contract; those of lesser ability will do less work, but 
will receive full credit for what they do Two-level assignments 
in such subjects as upper-grade geography, history, physiology, 
civics, nature study, and agriculture aie usually sufficient; the 
superior children should always be provided not only with more 
work but with an enrichment of content It is understood, of 
course, that assignments compuse many forms such as projects, 
activities, pageants, dramatizations, experiments, demonstra¬ 
tions, and so on in all degrees of wealth of experience 

8 Directing individual study A rural teacher has continuous 
opportunity to take care of the needs of individuals, both while 
they are working at their seats and also during group discus- 
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sions and conferences The student will find this subject dis¬ 
cussed in Chapters XIX, XXI, and XXII. It is enough to 
say here that when the rural teacher has once grasped the idea 
of the need foi individual instruction and of the relation between 
study and lecitation, she will find that she is solving her teach-' 
mg-learmng problems with mcieasmg case, pleasure, and effec¬ 
tiveness Bveiy ruial teacher should stress study and not 
reciting, her constant effort should be to provide conditions for 
both the individualizing and Lhc socializing of her instruction. 
Pupils must learn how to work effectively, and they must engage 
in a great variety of socializing activities also. 

9. Adapting recitations to individuals If the teacher will 
form the habit of looking upon class meetings as opportunities 
for the discussion of individual and geneial problems and dif¬ 
ficulties instead of a time for dreary profitless testing piocedures, 
she will soon get into the way of using class time foi helping 
children to learn After all, it is her chief task and her inestimable 
privilege to help boys and girls to learn, % e , to acquire knowl¬ 
edge, ideas, ideals, skills, habits, attitudes, m brief, to enlarge 
their personalities In recitation conferences and discussions the 
teacher can teach the class so as also to teach the individual, and 
she can teach the individual so as also to teach the entne group, 

Individualizing instruction in the rural schools. Due to con¬ 
ditions m a rural school where the teacher has full control of the 
situation, there are many opportunities for taking care of in¬ 
dividual diffeiences Unless she is under a rigid system of super¬ 
vision, the teacher can change the character of both hei directed 
study activities and hei recitation procedures She need not 
find her freedom restricted by a cast -11 on program of formal 
recitations Instead, she can modify her teaching-learning exer¬ 
cises to suit the varying needs of her pupils from hour to hour 
and day to day 

A skillful teacher can teach a class so as also to teach the individual 
and she can teach an individual so as also to teach the class In a 
rural school there is unusual opportunity to do both individual teach¬ 
ing between classes and socialized group teaching during the periods 
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of class work . . All may study the same picture, story, or poem, 
though no two aie on the same level of understanding or appreciation. 
In a given list of ten woids to be studied by ten pupils a pretest may 
disclose the fact that initial mastery of the words may vary all the 
•way from zero to one hundred per cent accuracy Here then is pre¬ 
sented a chance to adapt instruction to the needs of the child, and to 
offer such individualized dull as may be needed ... In a rural 
school the intelligent teachei ih offered the best possible opportunity 
to see to it that class and individual instruction constantly reinforce 
each other m interesting and effective ways 1 

In the following pages a number of suggestions are made as 
to what a lural teachei may do to individualize her instruction 
Some of the advice given here is m the nature of a summarized 
review of the more important particulars of this chapter, and 
other items have to do with certain practical consideiations of a 
more specific chaiacter for the guidance of the ruial teacher. 

1. Preventing failures. A most significant objective of in¬ 
dividualized instruction is the prevention of failures This aim 
can be realized if the rural teacher really knows her pupils and 
provides experiences and activities which are possible for all 
grades of mentality Failure is often due to the fact that the 
individual gets lost m the crowd He goes on day after clay 
trying to do work which is beyond his capacity He stumbles 
through materials which he does not understand, his teacher 
fails to diagnose his troubles or to offer needed help A large 
percentage of faihue can be prevented by giving adequate atten¬ 
tion to individuals m time 

2 Modern texts In mailing individualized instructions suc¬ 
cess, the rural teacher needs the best textbooks published. 
There are now hooks on the market which are prepared es¬ 
pecially from the standpoint of individual learning; the teacher 
should know about them More than ever before textbooks 
today are carefully graded and written in a simple, understand¬ 
able style Every rural teacher should know the resources of her 
various texts as well as their peculiar difficulties Good books 
help greatly m solving the problems of individualized instruction 

1 Quotations from The Country Teacher at Work, The Macmillan Company, 
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3 Contracts, or jobs It is easily possible foi an intelligent 
rural teacher to assign work in largo blocks or contracts Daily 
fragmentary installments of subject matter which is not cor¬ 
related or unified into 1 elated wholes gives the child an unoigan- 
ized and distorted view of the entire unit A rural teacher should 
take pains to give the pupil a bird’s-eye view of the entire unit 
of subject matter It is not difficult in such subjects as geog¬ 
raphy, history, physiology, civics, and agnculture to assign work 
m large units of related “ jobs ” to be done It is not necessary to 
use the contract idea m toto , but the central idea is very useful 
Previews, in this connection, are most important There should 
be a preview at the beginning and a geneial summaiy at the 
close of every piece of work 

4 Diagnostic and remedial procedures At the present time, 
with our modem measures, there is no excuse for the teacher’s 
not getting some fairly accurate idea of what the child knows 
and what he can do. It is possible to purchase diagnostic, in¬ 
ventory, and achievement, tests which will give any teacher a 
good idea of where any child stands in his school progress In 
ordei to do successful remedial work, which is m the nature of 
individualized instruction, the teacher must necessarily have 
exact knowledge of the child’s weaknesses and deficiencies. 
Some of the inventory tests can readily be made by the teacher 
herself and should be when possible Diagnostic and reme¬ 
dial procedures are daily affairs in a well-conducted modern 
school. 

5. Individual projects The rural teacher should have a 
record book m which she keeps a large assortment of supple¬ 
mentary individual assignments of proj ects and activities There 
are many recent books which give explicit directions for such 
procedures. There are always some brighter pupils who can do 
more and better work than others Here is a chance for the 
teacher to provide profitable work for these better children If 
the teacher will use other textbooks, or such young people’s 
encyclopedias as The World Book Encyclopedia, Compton’s Pic¬ 
tured Encyclopedia, or the Bntanmca Junior, she will be able to 
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provide additional educational experiences of a profitable char¬ 
acter Against the time of need the rural teacher should have on 
hand a plentiful supply of a great variety of assignments in every 
possible subject. 

6 Varied assignments It should be the teacher’s constant 
aim to adapt assignments to individuals Too often it happens 
that a rural teacher’s assignments are of the most general, .shot¬ 
gun vanety Instead, assignments should be as varied and as 
specific as the needs of individuals require After a good start 
has been made in. this enterprise, the .teacher will be surprised 
how easy it is to multiply assignments of a truly educational 
character Veiy often individual assignments grow out of in¬ 
dividual difficulties and needs as they appear from houi to hour 
and day to day 

7. Study-guide sheets Publishers have been alert m this 
field of individualized instruction and have provided some 
materials of excellent quality Workbooks cany detailed direc¬ 
tions, questions, check tests, and graphs of progress They 
give the child very clear and specific suggestions on how to 
study particular lessons and how to test for mastery Teachers 
should make use of this commercial material, but they should 
also make out their own study-guide sheets, using the hecto¬ 
graph or special pencil carbon paper for making enough copies. 
If a teacher is particular to give her pupils complete and con¬ 
crete helps to guide them m their study it will relieve her of a 
great deal of unnecessary supervision 

8. Reference materials Individualized instruction cannot be 
carried on with much success unless there is plenty of refeience 
material There should be an adequate supply of dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and special reference books so that teacher and 
children will be able to find whatever information may be 
needed All reference material should be carefully classified 
and so placed as to be easy of access On many topics m geog¬ 
raphy, history, agriculture and other subjects lists of refeiences 
should be posted tor the use of the classes Older pupils can be 
tauaht how to prepare such lists. 
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9 A flexible system In classification, marking, and promo¬ 
tions no rigid system of requirements should ever be used in a 
rural school Pupils should be m classes where they can do the 
best work; m the rural school a child may be able to do sixth- 
grade reading but only third- or fourth-giade arithmetic Classi¬ 
fication, marking, and promotion should all relate to the welfare 
of each child A child should be promoted whenever he is ready 
to do moie advanced work, regardless of the calendar The 
teacher should never permit a marking or grading system to 
come between hei and any pupil Pupils are worth more than 
marks or grades A pupil’s classification should be determined 
on the basis of many factors, not merely on that of examinations 
or tests Intelligence tests must be used with caution 

10 Supply of problem questions From whatever source de¬ 
rived, a rural teacher needs a good stock of problem questions, 
particularly m upper-grade subjects These are questions which 
call for thinking, if they can be graded and classified accordmg 
to type and difficulty all the better If a teacher has a reservoir 
of fiist-class problems she will find that it will give her a new 
sense of freedom Of course she needs a supply of teaching- 
learning materials of all sorts which she can put her hands on 
without delay 

11. Utilize the entire library. In order to have all of the books 
readily available for immediate and instant use, the library 
must be well catalogued, a good card index is indispensable. 
Many ruial school libraries are but little used because the 
teachei does not know her resources, for one thing, for another, 
there is no convenient catalogue which she can use whenever 
needed In order to individualize instruction pupils must use 
many books So a rural teacher should early go through her 
books to find out what she has It may be that she can get some 
assistance in classifying, cataloguing, and arranging her books. 
Many bibliographies will certainly be needed 

12. Self-scoring materials It is now possible to get study 
materials, such as workbooks and practice manuals, which are 
accompanied by self-checking or scoring devices It will pay any 
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rural teacher to find out about such materials In a rural school 
individualized instruction will become increasingly successful as 
pupils learn more and more how to direct their own work, how 
to test it for con ection and mastery, and m general how to woik 
independently This certainly does not mean that the teacher 
will not supervise all work carefully and also use her own tests 

13 Mental hygiene It happens not mfiequently that pupils 
fail to make satisfactory progress because of some mental, 
as well as physical, difficulty The mature, intelligent, success¬ 
ful teacher will be sensitive to the personality difficulties of hei 
pupils and will try to help them overcome their troubles A 
worried child is sadly handicapped, but often a teachei does not 
see that anything is wrong A good teacher must be something 
of an amateur psychoanalyst, at any rate to the extent that 
she undeistands the importance of mental hygiene If a child 
is failing because of emotional disturbances and problems, it 
may be that the united efforts of parent, teacher, and physician 
can resolve the difficulty It is certainly often enough a condi¬ 
tion of tragical importance to the child and one which should 
not continue if there is a remedy 

14 Budgeting pupil’s time One of the lessons to be learned 
in talcing caie of individual needs is that children often waste 
their tune because they do not understand how to appoxtion or 
properly distribute their tasks. Both in group meetings and in 
individual conferences, a rural teacher, oi any teacher, should 
take whatever time is necessary to show pupils how to use their 
study periods to greatest advantage When to do this piece of 
work, when to do that, how to save time, when to do the hardest 
and when the easiest—all this should be consideied by the 
teacher as a part of individualized instruction. 

15 All should get essentials If possible every child should 
be able to master the essentials, that is, to learn the lowest level 
of assigned work It is highly impoitant that the teachei know 
ithat the bare essentials really are In learning this the state 
course of study should be of greatest service Some textbooks 
attempt to grade the materials m some subjects In spelling we 
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now have minimum lists lor each giade In reading the slow 
child may be able to lead only one book while the blight pupil 
reads several By the use of some of the modern standardized 
tests it is possible to discriminate certain fundamentals from a 
nchei content of materials. 

16 Collodions of commercial male) ials. Rural teachei s should 
be alert to find published study and learning helps of a truly 
educational character which will aid them m canymg on the 
work of individualized instruction It is important to distinguish 
the genuine from the spurious, and often the advice of superin¬ 
tendent or supervising teacher should be seemed before coming 
to a decision to make any purchase If any teacher, above all 
others, needs individual study helps, it is the lural teacher In 
reading her professional magazine the teacher should not over¬ 
look the advertisements, although some advertised teaching 
matcnals are hardly worth buying They are made chiefly to 
sell. ' 

17 Workbooks and 'practice manuals These are now pub¬ 
lished for every grade oi school work, not excepting the first 
Every ruial teacher should make use of workbooks, but she 
should use them with judgment and caution All such work 
needs to be supervised and checked by the teacher None of 
these instructional materials are absolutely foolproof There 
are now fine workbooks m anthmetic, language, reading, his¬ 
tory, civics, geography, agriculture, nature study, the social 
studies, physiology, and other subjects 

18 Use of check tests It is very common now for lural 
teachers to make use of a gieat variety of objective check tests, 
this is a procedure which can be overdone However, m the 
work of individualized instruction the teacher will need to make 
use of such tests, but she should do this judiciously and not too 
freely. Pupils can learn how to prepare and use such tests by 
themselves It is well for the teacher to have on hand a large 
collection of objective tests which are well organized, classified, 
and easy of access Check tests are found m workbooks and 
practice manuals. 
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19 Morntoiml assistance Many rural teachei s who ai e mak¬ 
ing use of individualized procedures find that it is quite practica¬ 
ble and advisable to employ a system wheieby oldei pupils or 
bnghtei pupils are able to assist younger 01 slower pupils in 
many different ways If the teacher is very paiticulai to give 
careful directions and if she also supervises her pupil assistants, 
it is entirely possible m this way to carry out her teaching pro¬ 
cedures successfully and satisfactorily This plan must not be 
overworked, helpers must be carefully chosen, and the land of 
work done under pupil supervision, or checked by pupils, must 
be selected with good judgment. 

20 Progress charts and achievement graphs. Such charts and 
graphs aie now exceedingly common and aie found m many 
workbooks and practice manuals. The teachci should instruct 
each child how to keep his own individual chart, of course the 
teacher will giaph the status and progress of the entire gioup 
Such graphic representations of daily oi weekly achievements 
are now used particularly m spelling, m the fundamental skills 
of numbers, in silent reading, in language, and m other subjects. 
Tcachcis also use charts to show the responses of pupils m health 
activities, m civic enterprises, and in various conduct and char¬ 
acter achievements 

21 Educational materials for younger pupils One of the 
chief problems of the rural teacher is to provide enough material 
of an educational character fox the primary pupils It the teacher 
knows the teaching-learning objectives which she should be 
trying to realize, she will be able to select more intelligently and 
wisely Here is an opportunity for much individualization; here 
is a type of educational guidance for which the teacher should 
prepare with care. There are now plenty of educational games 
and plays which should be utilized The teacher should read 
some of the various books and manuals dealing with primary 
activities, such, for example, as Pupil Activities m the Elementary 
Grades by Ruby Minor 1 Here are activities for all grades from 
the first to the sixth The last chapter deals with “Rural 

1 J B. Lippmcott Company. 
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School Activity ” There is an excellent bibliography at the 
close 

22 Overdoing the written woik The rural teacher m her 
zeal for individualized study and through the use of individual 
workbooks and other individual study materials, should be care¬ 
ful not to require too much written work In fact, it is not a good 
thing to require more written work than the teacher can at least 
inspect with some care Individualized teaching may degenerate 
into nothing more than the doing of an endless amount of written 
woik at the seats, much of it carelessly prepared and of little 
value It is much bettci to have less m quantity with a higher 
grade of quality Pupils should always be encouraged to do their 
best 

23 Know what each child, is doing It is unsafe not to know 
what each child does during his study time and also equally 
unsafe not to know exactly how he does it If childien aie to 
acquire good woik and study habits, their work must be super¬ 
vised from time to time Children easily fall into incorrect ways 
of doing things, a woid of caution or direction at the right 
time will save a good deal of difficulty later on The successful 
rural teacher almost unconsciously takes note of what the 
childien aic doing at their seats She is not meddlesome and 
she does not nutate She merely supervises and directs to save 
waste of time and effort and to secure the desiied educational 
results 

24 Reading and following directions One of the functions 
of the school is to teach children to read directions carefully, to 
understand them, and then to do exactly as the directions in¬ 
dicate In the use of various study materials, such as workbooks 
and study guides, theie are always specific directions Teachers 
should go through these fiom time to time as necessary with the 
childien in a class exercise and often when needed with individ¬ 
ual childien To make individualized instruction successful, 
children must learn to work independently and to get results 
In order to do this they need certain silent reading skills Here 
is an opportunity for the teacher to do both group and m- 
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dividual teaching until each child is able to do what needs 
to be done 

25 More, but also better Not infrequently it happens that 
teachers feel that all that is necessary for the brighter pupils is 
to give them more work of the same land. So they merely give 
a greater number of the same type of questions to be answered 
This is not the correct way to solve this problem. If a teacher 
uses a two-level assignment, then the higher level should call 
for a higher type of activity If the questions of the lower level 
are mostly memory or fact questions, then the uppei level should 
comprise many problem questions and also many projects which 
will call for a higher type of ability In the assignment of library 
leadings there is opportunity to make use of the same principle. 
The pupils of less leading ability will necessarily be restricted to 
certain types of books, but those childien who are skillful silent 
leaders and who read with comprehension can be assigned read¬ 
ing materials of a much neher content In using individualizing 
methods the teacher should strive to give the bnghtei pupils a 
neher course, even though they must keep step m essentials 
with the slower ones Sometimes it is advisable to let superior 
children push on and finish the eight grades in less than eight 
years 


REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 Why may failure m school work be a tragedy for the individual? 
How can this be avoided or mitigated? 

2 Can a rural teacher make any use of the principle of ability 
grouping'' State thiee advantages and three disadvantages of this 
plan 

3 What features of the Winnetlca and the Dalton Plans aie adapt¬ 
able to use m rural schools? 

4 Make out a twenty-question pretest to be used before begmnmg 
the study of the physical aspects of the geography of South America, 
as an entire continent 

5 How can a rural teacher use the lecitation period, so-called, as 
a means of promoting individualized instruction 7 

6 Give your idea of an ideal report to parents, to be made out and 
sent, say, once m two months 
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CHAPTER XIX 


UNIT PLAN OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 

Introductory considerations. Today we find in America two 
schools of thought about teaching and learning On the one 
hand, there are those who advocate the systematic acquisition 
of knowledge, skills, and appreciations through the study and 
mastery of the subjects of the curriculum, on the other hand, are 
the activists who believe that children learn best when subject 
matter is used as a means rather than as an end m itself. The 
activity unit and program are considered in the next chapter 
It is enough to say here that the proponents of the activity unit 
are increasing m number Teaching and learning through the 
use of integrated, meaningful wholes or units, whether they are 
subject units or activity units, is making steady progiess in 
this country The use of either subject units or activity units is 
a long step m advance of the old assign-study-recite method of 
the traditional school m which the emphasis was almost entirely 
upon the mastery of textbook subject matter In this chapter 
the tern unit has reference to the integrated subject unit 
through the use of which genuine insightful learning takes 
place That is to say, the materials of study are organized and 
presented m such ways that the learner secures genuine under¬ 
standings and insights The pupil or student has an "attitude 
of intelligence ” He sees and appreciates relationships rather 
than merely amasses a body of unrelated factual materials 

Our puzzling terminology. At the present time there is such a 
multiplicity of terms used in relation, to teaching-learning pro¬ 
cedures or techniques that the average teacher is gieatly con¬ 
fused and often gets wrong conceptions of what is implied. 
The old word recitation now comprises so many processes and 
activities that the young teacher needs carefully to compare 
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the tiaditional meaning with the modern greatly enlarged mean¬ 
ing Dr Roy 0 Billett in Monograph No 1S of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education discusses the perplexing nomen¬ 
clature so far as plans characterized by the unit assignment are 
concerned. He mentions the Morrison Plan, the Dalton Plan, 
the Wmnetka technique, differentiated assignments, long-unit 
assignments, individualized instruction, contiact plan, laboia- 
tory plan, problem method, and project method Theie aie 
many modifications and combinations of these plans or methods, 
and they are m use to a greater or less extent m our elementaiy 
and secondary schools There are project units, pioblem units, 
subject units, and activity units This chapter treats of inte¬ 
grated, meaningful subject units largely as the teaching-learning 
procedures have been developed by Dr Henry C Momson 
Unit plan not new. The use of laige units of subject matter 
is not of recent origin, by any means Di Momson did not 
invent the unit plan of teaching as some teachers seem to think 
He did develop the mastery idea and the five-step teaching cycle 
or procedure through which teaching and learning become more 
exact and more effective However, some fifty yeans ago Charles 
A McMurry began Ins work oil carefully oigamzed typical 
subject-matter units, paiticularly in geography and history 
Those of us whose memory goes back thirty years or more recall 
these famous large, logical, subject-matter units very well They 
weie distinctly not like the modem integrated subject, problem, 
project, or activity units Over a generation ago educational 
thinkeis realized that the mass of materials m many school sub¬ 
jects should be more logically arranged into large type units. 
By the use of such types it was believed that the pupil would be 
able to derive general principles which he could use m learning 
other similar subject matter Dr. McMurry believed that the 
use of large typical units would not only teach the pupil to ac¬ 
quire a more usable body of knowledge, but would also result 
in the pupil's acquiring greater power to apply such knowledge 
in thinking With McMnrry the groat obj ective was the develop¬ 
ment of the general notion or concept, with Mormon the central 
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idea is insightful learning which results in change of personality. 

Nature of the learning units. A unit of subject matter for 
teaching-learning purposes is more than a topical, logical analy¬ 
sis of related items It is a comparatively large oiganization of 
related materials to be learned or acquired, m which the unitary 
principle has direct relation to the pupil’s understanding, ap- 
pieciation, and mastery Morrison says that a learning unit is 
“a comprehensive and significant aspect of the environment, of 
an organized science, of an art, or of conduct, which being 
learned results m an adaptation in personality ” 1 When such a 
unit is mastered the lesult is a change m the child’s under¬ 
standings, attitudes, and appreciations, m short a modification 
of behavior controls Ruediger 2 tells us that “A unit is any 
division of subject matter, large or small, that, when mastered, 
gives one an insight into, an appreciation of, oi a masteiy over, 
some aspect of life ” A significant meaningful unit may be in the 
nature oi a problem or a project and the acquisition or mastery 
may result in a change of ideas, ideals, or habits There are 
knowledge units, appreciation units, and skill units Roy 0 Bil- 
lett in Bulletin, 1982, No 17, gives this definition “The unit is 
best regarded as a concept, attitude, appreciation, knowledge, or 
skill to be acquned by the pupil, which, if acquired, presumably 
will modify his thinking or his other behavioi m a desirable 
way ” It thus appears that Morrison and Ruediger define the 
learning unit in terms of subject mattei while Billett uses words 
that relate to the subjective changes m the child’s personality 
In these three definitions we observe that the central conception 
or objective is concerned with actual modification for the better 
of the pupil’s personality That is the acid test of a learning 
unit A good unit increases the student’s intellectual independ¬ 
ence and his ability to work effectively Units are not fixed 
quantities cithei in size or nature They vary according to the 
character of the subject matter and the controlling educational 
objectives The best units aie made by the teacher herself, 

1 Morrison, H C — The Practice of Teaching in, the Secondary School, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, Rev Ed 1931 

2 Ruediger, W C —Teaching Procedures, Houghton Mifflin Company 1932 
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.they are modified as the conditions and needs of the given class 
and teacher require There is no such thing as a perfect, stand¬ 
ard, finished unit, but every teacher -will find it helpful to pro¬ 
vide a vauety of units for their suggestiveness 

Units and unit assignments. The unit may be thought of as 
the knowledge 01 skill 01 appreciation to be acquired, the unit 
assignment may then be viewed as the pupil's experiences or 
activities which aie needed in order to achieve the desired 
knowledge, skill, or appreciation Billett says that “The unit 
assignment consists of the suggested or requned activities and 
experiences planned by the teacher to enable the pupil to acquire 
the desued concept, attitude, appreciation, knowledge, or skill ’’ 
This writer states further that “the unit assignment should be 
differentiated to take into account such factors as the abilities, 
interests, needs, pievious experiences, and immediate environ¬ 
ment of the pupils for whom it is planned ” It is a question of 
means and end The end or the aim is found in the psychological 
nature of the unit, and the means aie the various learning pro¬ 
cedures through the use of which the pupil reacts and responds 
and thus acquires the knowledge or attains the desired skill 
Teachers should always carefully distinguish means and ends. 
Many times these arc confused Suppose a teachei wishes to 
develop skills in the use of the dictionary First she must know 
exactly what skills are needed, then she must work out a system 
of learning procedures which will produce the skills Dictionary 
skills are merely one phase of a great number and variety of 
study abilities, gradually attamed by daily practice tlnough the 
elementary and the secondary school Here is a large, compre¬ 
hensive learning unit the mastery of which requires years of 
expeuence 

Integrated units and activities. In his books, The Normal 
Mind and The Wholesome Personality, Dr Burnham has a good 
deal to say about the integrated personality He states that 
“The most fundamental characteristic of normal human per¬ 
sonality is unity, wholeness, integration ” Integration is the 
process of foiming a related, unitary whole In their teaching- 
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learning processes, school people have been fond of differentiat¬ 
ing subject matter and splitting it up into isolated, and often 
unrelated, subjects and topics Knowledge and skill have usually- 
been acquired apart fiom their natural setting wheie they could 
function m actual life situations In an mtegiated learning 
activity, situation, or unit, on the contrary, the child acquires 
knowledges, slabs, and appreciations when and as he needs to 
use them. His activities have purpose and meaning because of 
the realization of a felt need There are useful pioblcms to solve ; 
there is a worthy project to be consummated The child feels 
that his activities aie intended to accomplish desirable personal 
ends or objectives 

Those who advocate the exclusive use of an activity curricu¬ 
lum maintain that the activity learning unit is the only truly 
integrated unit When teaching and learning are earned out 
according to this activity piogram the usual school skills in read¬ 
ing, wilting, number, and other subjects arc acquired not through 
dnect dull piocedures, but as incidents of the social activity of 
the children Adherents of the subject-unit plan of mstiuction 
also claim that by the use of meaningful, .significant units of 
subject matter integration of the learning processes is also at¬ 
tained In using subject units, integration is moie likely to ob¬ 
tain if the learning activities are the result of efforts to solve a 
truly significant problem It seems to be particularly true that 
large units of the Morrison type, m which learning is carried to 
the point of understandings, insights, and genuine mastery, are 
at least of a highly integrated character The use of large prob¬ 
lem units gives undoubted meaning and purpose to the learnings 
which the pupils thereby acquire 

While the activity people make great claims for integration, 
it seems clear that the use of the better types of subject units do 
give childien not only more comprehensive understandings, but 
also those other developments of personality which are so im¬ 
portant if pupils are to gain the conduct controls necessary for 
successful, satisfying living m our time Very likely m no dis¬ 
tant day we shall see an eclectic system of techniques in which 
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the more useful permanent values of the different schools of 
thought will be brought together into a plan which the average 
teacher will be able to use successfully 

Problem, and project units. In Chapter XVII the student will 
find a discussion of the general nature of problems and projects 
and their relation to thinking and motivation. In this section 
problems and projects are considered as learning units Such 
units are now widely used in the schools of Amenca and have 
done much to motivate teaching and learning as well as to make 
more certain the acquisition of knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
It is evident that activity units are derived from project units; 
it is also true that subject units are often m the nature of 
problems In working on a subject unit it is often advantageous 
to make use of different activities or piojccts as part of the 
assimilatoiy 01 study steps when pupils are trying to get clear 
and comprehensive understandings and appreciations It is 
quite usual m the bettei schools to employ excursions and ex¬ 
perimental studies, as well as vanous forms of expression, such as 
talking, writing, dramatization, drawing, sketching, reporting, 
debating, and other means of enlarging and intensifying insights 
and understandings Problems and projects are very often com¬ 
bined, so that the term problem-project unit or procedure would 
be a more accurate designation The use of problem and project 
units m the social studies, including history, geography, civics, 
and health, as well as m agucultuie and natuie study and m 
other types of subject mattei, will insure greater interest, better 
motivation, more effective learning, and more certain develop¬ 
ment of conduct controls 

Selecting and organizing units. It is now possible for teachers 
to find a great variety of learning units which are selected and 
organized from the teaching-learning point of view That is, 
instead of being merely a logical arrangement of related topics, 
these better types of units arc developed with the central idea of 
the pupil's comprehensive, intelligent understanding of them 
Subject-matter outlines are one thing, but a well-organized 
learning unit is something entirely different. In developing a 
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teaching-learning unit, the governing objective should be the 
educational end products or personality changes which should 
result from the mastery of the unit The question is not how 
exactly and artistically the subject matter is arranged, as subject 
matter, but rather how completely the pupil is able to grasp the 
unit m its entnety and its details so that his behavior will be 
permanently modified because of the assimilative thinking 
which accompanies and is a part of the mastery of the unit, The, 
teacher will find it necessary to construct her units for particular 
gioups of childien and to modify them whenever conditions and 
needs demand such changes Psychological lather than logical 
principles should govern selection and organization of units. 
A functional arrangement with the child’s needs in the fore¬ 
ground should take the place of any merely topical analysis. 

> If teachers will write to W F Quarne and Company of 
Chicago, publishers of the New World Book Encyclopedia or to 
The F E Compton Company of Chicago, publishers of Comp¬ 
ton’s Pidwed Encyclopedia, they will be able to get veiy useful 
illustrative matenals on many types of learning units The 
Child Development Foundation, Inc , of Chicago, publishers of 
Foundation Classi oom Matenals, also issues interesting and us¬ 
able learning units m the social studies In selecting and or¬ 
ganizing learning units, the use of large, controlling, motivat¬ 
ing, pioblem questions will frequently fuimsh the core around 
which the matenals to be learned can be arranged so that they 
will be more reachly understood and retained as a “significant, 
and comprehensive aspect of the environment ” 

Advantages of large units. In general, it may be stated that, 
among the benefits arising fiom an intelligent use of large mean¬ 
ingful units of learning, paiticulaily when they involve piob- 
lems, projects, and purposeful, integrated, lifelike, child activ¬ 
ities, the following stand out as evident values. (1) There are 
more intelligent aftd more highly developed understandings, 
appreciations, and insights. (2) Pupils m most cases manifest 
a greater inherent natural interest, thus the entire learning 
enterprise is more adequately motivated (3) Teacher and 
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pupils are impelled to make increased and more effective use of 
available leferenee books and other learning accessories and 
materials (4) The various study skills are more likely to be 
developed by this system than by the use of tiaditional methods. 
(5) Children learn to form opinions, to pass judgment upon 
statements, to diaw conclusions, or to wait until more data 
have been secured Facts are used as material for productive 
thinking, (6) One of the best by-products of the unit plan, in¬ 
volving the use of problems, is that pupils form the problem 
attitude and habit of mmd. Increasingly they acquire the power 
to sense problems and to formulate them (7) In the process of 
gaming new and largei understandings the pupil finds himself 
in constant need not only of formulating problems but also of 
solving them. Problem solving becomes one way of meeting life 
to the intelligent child, he learns to do it as a matter of couise 
(8) Not only is the child interested m his activities, but he like¬ 
wise develops life interests winch will have an important in¬ 
fluence upon his subsequent career (9) Expression m oral and 
written language and in numerous other ways is a component 
part of the unit plan. There are not only expressive activities 
during the so-called recitation period, but expression is also one 
of the means by which assimilation takes place during study. 
(10) When the plan is flexible, as it should be, provision is made 
for vaiymg abilities. Thus there are fewer or no failures be¬ 
cause each child can. be successful upon his own level of accom¬ 
plishment. 

Dr. Morrison’s notable influence. In 1926 Dr Henry C. 

Morrison’s large volume entitled The Practice of Teaching m the 
Secondary School first appeared A second edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1931. This author thinks of secondary education as 
beginning with the fourth giade In the first three grades 
children secure some skill m the two tools which they are to use 
throughout the secondary school, namely, leading and writing 
They have also attained a beginning m number adaptations as 
well as made the primary social adaptations The best summary 
of the essential features of the Mornson unit plan is probably to 
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be found in Monograph Ho IS of the National Survey of Second¬ 
ary Education It was written by Roy 0 Billett, a member of 
the general survey staff 

While Dr. Momson did not invent the learning unit, the com¬ 
prehensive system of teaching procedures which he describes 
in his widely studied book has piobably done more during the 
past few yeais to raise the level of instruction, particularly m 
high schools, than any other single plan of techniques Charles A 
McMurry considered the ultimate goal m the use of his type 
subject-mattei units to be the formation of general ideas He 
believed that the use of such large type units, especially m 
geography and history, would result m the better acquisition of 
systematic knowledge as well as m framing more effective habits 
of thinking Morrison goes much farther than McMurry m his 
detailed analysis of a complete system of unit instruction 

Momson has enlarged our conception of the raganized learn¬ 
ing unit, he has given us an expanded and developed idea of the 
nature of mastery He has also broadened and intensified the 
meaning of independent study and of the acquirement of intel¬ 
lectual interests and intellectual independence Study to 
Dr Morrison comprises much more than most teachers have 
understood it to mean m the past Study means a large number 
of specific skills m silent reading, m speech, and m forms of 
written expression It involves a variety of thinking or problem¬ 
solving abilities on varying levels and m different types of subject 
matter, for example mathematics and the social and physical 
sciences. Study also employs the power to interpret and to 
appreciate truth and beauty m literature and the fine arts 
Study includes the development of personal self-control and 
habits of steady application in the presence of difficulties until 
the task is finished It is true that the advocates of the extreme 
activity program say that the Momson technique stresses sub¬ 
jects too much as such, and that the mastery units are not 
adequately integrated, yet it remains true that the Momson 
system includes the use of problems, projects, and activities in a 
far more systematic way than any plan previously proposed. 
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Morrison’s mastery principle and technique. Morrison has 
given us a new understanding of the word mastery, he has 
demonstrated the fallacy and the futility of the so-called passing 
grade Pupils either know and understand or they do not know 
and understand the unit, according to Mornson Whether the 
umt is in the field of knowledge or of appreciation or of motor 
control, that is, of skill and habit, the Mornson technique is to 
pretest, teach, test, adapt procedure, teach and test again to the 
point of mastery By masteiy Mornson means a really new in¬ 
sight into related meanings, for example in the natural and the 
social sciences; nioieover, this insight and understanding will 
include a change of attitude and a modification of behavior 
Morrison believes that some things can and should be learned 
"for keeps ” Tests for mastery may be both oral and written, 
they may also be both objective and subjective The new ob¬ 
jective test is widely tused, but many teachers now feel that 
other types of tests should also find a place, including the old 
essay type Tests for attitudes, habits, and adaptations cannot, 
in the nature of the case, usually be of a direct foim Real tests 
of attitudes and appreciations will often be indirect and not 
closely related to the use of the subject materials A pupil’s 
attitude may often be judged best by noting the effect of his 
learnings upon his future conduct Some clitics of the Mornson 
procedure maintain that mastery is a relative affair and that 
absolute mastery, except m certain special fields of learning, 
should not be expected Theie are certainly many levels of 
achievement m the field of skills and of appreciations 
Five- or six-step teaching cycle. In its unmodified foim, as 
used m the science-type umt, which includes the science subjects, 
social studies, and mathematics, the teaching procediue com¬ 
prises five steps, namely—exploration, presentation, assimila¬ 
tion, organization, and recitation The exploiatory step is in the 
nature of a pretest, quiz, and general class discussion foi the 
purpose of discovering what the pujnls now know and under¬ 
stand concerning the new umt, so that both teachei and pupils 
will become oriented m relation to the next field of study The 
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teacher may ask testing questions, not for marking but rather 
for uncovering each student’s mental background As a result 
of this exploratory process, some class members may be excused 
wholly 01 in part to do other work In many schools, however, 
nobody is excused This part of the procedure should show pupils 
their needs as a preparation for further instruction This pretest 
will usually bung to light many misconceptions and difficulties 

The second step is a preview and an overview m which the 
teacher presents a sketchy but clear and concise bird’s eye view 
of the entne unit This requires skill and should be well done 
Only significant, highly relevant, and related essential concepts 
of the unit aie given for the puipose of outlining a unity of under¬ 
standing The pictuie is not complete and the students "will fill 
m the outline dui mg the next step of assmulatoiy study The 
teacher’s presentation should be so well done that pupils will 
not only be prepared for independent study but will also be 
stimulated to go to work on the unit Sometimes a re-presenta- 
tion may be necessaiy. 

In the thud step teacher and pupils work together m various 
study pioceduies The teacher supeivises and directs the study 
activities of thbse who need help When a common difficulty 
arises, the teacher clears up the matter for the entire group. 
Pupils read, write, draw and do wliatevei else may be needed 
to master the unit During this period of assimilation pupils are 
furnished with “guide sheets” containing leading references, 
list of projects, and an outline of essentials, problems, questions, 
directions, and whatevei else is necessary to assist the student m 
mastering the unit As the study activities proceed, individuals 
are tested from tune to tune for mastery This third step may 
require seveial days for its completion As mastery tests are 
successfully passed, pupils go on to then own related projects, 
reporting these later to the group A variety of tests, oral and 
written, objective ancl subjective, are used It will be seen that 
by providing additional supplementary projects, activities, and 
assignments of readings, the teacher makes provision for vary¬ 
ing grades of abilities , 
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When the teacher feels that the entire class has mastered the 
unit, there is a meeting of all for the purpose of making a co¬ 
herent, -well-organized sketch of the constituent paits of the unit. 
Pupils do not use any notes or references, and the guiding pim- 
ciple is not to present an array of facts but rather a unity of 
related undei standings Teachei and class work together The 
finished outline shows m systematic form the cential ideas and 
the subordinate related ideas which the pupils now possess as 
their own understandings This step may requnc a few minutes 
or perhaps one or more class periods 

The fifth step in the Morrison teaching cycle is called the 
recitation. The teachci lias made the first presentation of the 
entne unit at the beginning of the study, but now pupils give 
floor talks on the whole or on poitions of the unit Sometimes 
there aie discussions of these talks, and sometimes the subject 
is debated Occasionally the unit may be dramatized, and m 
agucultme, physiology, nature study, and geogiaphy some 
pupils may give experimental 01 othei demonstrations. In 
agncultuie in. a country school there are many opportunities 
for such founs of recitation General discussions and written and 
oral reports are common Illustrative sketches, giaphs, charts, 
pictuies, and the like may be used advantageously. The recita¬ 
tion may take fiom a tenth to a quartei of all the time In most 
of the schools the mastery test follows the recitation but it may 
come in connection with the step either of assimilation or of 
organization. 

In some schools, instead of using a testing piocedure as part 
of the assimilation period, teachers provide a test foi masteiy 
as the final or sixth step after the recitation In a few schools, 
accoidmg to the survey bulletin, the teacher sometimes gives a 
summarized review of the entire unit after the recitation is 
finished. This seems to be a wise part of the general procedure 
and should insure better results m a final testing exercise 

Adaptations of Morrison procedures. It is entirely possible 
and practicable to make use of a modified form of the Morrison 
unit plan in rural schools It is no}; necessary to use all of the 
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five or six steps and they should never be used an any formal 
fashion Moreover, whether or not all the steps shall be used, 
the manner of using them will all depend upon the type of sub¬ 
ject matter Foi example, the Mornson foimula applies very 
well m the teaching of lnstoiy and geogiaphy, but modifications 
will need to bo made for teaching arithmetic and language The 
best thing for a lural teacher to do is try out the umt plan first 
with one subject and one class, gradually using such procedures 
moie and more if and as she.finds them successful The use of 
integrated units at the present time in the social studies is very 
common and not difficult It is possible to puichase com¬ 
mercial units of high quality If the rural teacher will think of 
the presentation step as an overview, of exploiation as a pre¬ 
test, of assimilation as directed study in its broadest and best 
sense, of oigamzation as the making of an outline with related 
understandings and learnings as the guiding principle, of the 
recitation as a time for purposeful discussions and of practice 
in the language arts—if a rural teachei views the Morrison pro¬ 
cedure in this way, she will see that it is a perfectly natural series 
of teaching steps which can and should be used 
Many luial schools are now using mastery tests, most of them 
are the now-type objective tests Often the lural teacher hecto¬ 
graphs copies of these tests Such tests should be used whenever 
needed, whethei in connection with the assimilative study 
period or following the recitation Whether these tests merely 
measuie memoiy lesults or whether they also disclose various 
abilities, skills, habits, attitudes, and adaptations will depend 
upon the chaiacter of the tests and the ways m which they are 
used As a rule objective tests need to be supplemented by 
various other means of ascei taming the child's development and 
progress Often the writing of a paragraph or a very short theme 
will enable a teacher to judge a pupil better than by using in¬ 
formational tests In the rural school probably no pupil should 
ever be excused from work as a result of the pretest Instead, 
cveiy child should be given more to do on the same umt, more 
assimilative material on the level of the pupil’s ability, often m 
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the nature of useful projects or library readings. In making use 
of the first step, the rural teacher should repeat the unified over¬ 
view until all normal pupils get it In a rural school where 
classes are small there will be but little difficulty m preserving 
the class unity Piovision should be made for blighter pupils 
by enrichment of the materials used In geneial, a mral teacher 
should begin the unit plan m the social studies in different 
grades 

Every rural toachei, because of.her close association with her 
pupils, can know a great deal about each child, physically, men¬ 
tally, and morally It is a good plan to have a strong mamla 
envelope of good size for each pupil Then some cards which 
fit readily into the envelope should be used; on these cards the 
teacher should carefully record all physical and health tests, the 
results of intelligence and achievement tests, and whatever else 
that is useful pertaining to the personality and the progress of 
the individual. It would be veiy uselul to keep this envelope 
with its record cards all thiough the giades Statements as to 
attitudes, habits, and general charactei attributes should be 
set down from time to time for guidance When the county 
nurse or possibly a physician or dentist makes examinations the 
results should be recoided In short, such an envelope will really 
give a complete histoiy of the child which will bo of the greatest 
value in guiding and directing his learning 

Advantages of the Morrison plan. Although a number of 
criticisms have been made of the Morrison plan from time to 
time, it nevertheless remains true that the general idea is a 
decided improvement upon traditional school piactices Some 
critics have mentioned the associated expense, but this need not 
be true m a rural school of say fifteen to twenty-five pupils The 
expensive thing is pupil failure, under this plan the number 
of failures is reduced Even if the mastery formula cannot be 
completely worked out, the striving for a lnghci type of mastery 
will, in itself, be advantageous The use of any unit plan will 
require intelligence and effort on the part of the teacher, but 
unless a rural teacher is willing to learn and willing to work, she 
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should not be retained However, no teacher should plan more 
than she can do well and without undue expenditure of time and 
energy As a matter of fact, the unit plan, when it is once in 
operation, is a time saver for the teacher But she will need to 
make careful plans, and to be systematic and persistent The 
best way is to introduce learning units very gradually So far as 
marks are concerned, the teacher should be paiticular not to 
disturb parents unduly If the percentage system is used then 
this may be supplemented from time to time with other means 
of acquainting parents with the child’s progress. This pioblem 
is discussed in a later chapter. In any event, both parents 
and teachers should undei stand the fallacy and the futility of 
the “passing grade ” In every rural school the teacher should 
try to develop a spmt of mastery The best modem reports to 
parents give much moie than a list of pei cent grades on subject 
matter 

In using a unit plan with problems and proj ects, pupils usually 
manifest decidedly increased interest While theie is also much 
individualized study and learning, the class-discussion feature 
is retained, this is of course a distinct socializing advantage 
In general, the integrity of the gioup is maintained but not at 
the expense of the individual Because of carefully directed 
study and the repeated use of mastery tests, failures are not 
common Perhaps less ground is gone over, but pupils acquire 
more knowledge and greater skill The inducement to laziness, 
indifference, and lack of preparation, is greatly reduced as com¬ 
pared to the assign-study-recitc system The plan provides for 
a variety of practices m the different types of subject materials 
and this mra eases efficiency, interest, and accomplishment The 
Morrison technique is a dignified, businesslike enterprise m 
which learning becomes a serious and important undertaking 
This system, m itself, exerts a salutary influence upon pupils, 
the concomitant learmngs are of lifelong value Each pupil or 
student is given the benefit of diagnostic measurements m order 
that his case may be understood by the teacher so that proper 
remedial 01 corrective steps may be taken All m all, the Morri- 
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son plan has done much to lift teaching and learning to a decid¬ 
edly higher level, its central idea and general technique should 
be utilized in rural schools as much as possible 
Motivation under unit plan. One of the constant problems of 
every teacher, and particularly of the rural teachei, is so to con¬ 
duct the work of her school that her pupils will wish to study and 
learn because of natural inherent interests It is undoubtedly 
true that children aie moie interested when they are actually 
participating in. the activities involved m the use of integrated 
learning units When pioblem, project, and activity units are 
used, the very nature of the lifelike learning processes usually 
msuies adequate interest and motivation But there is no reason 
why subject units should not make use of problems, projects, 
and activities In fact, Dr Morrison’s system provides directly 
for such self-motivating, pupil participation, the emphasis upon 
undeistandings and insights lifts the procedures above merely 
memoriter lesson learning and hearing When children are en¬ 
gaged in really getting a genuine understanding of significant, 
useful, worth-while units of subject matter, they are quite likely 
to be inherently and directly interested Efforts actually to 
master something are interesting to every normal child Children 
delight in the attainment of skill They enjoy the necessary 
repetitions of well-motivated drills if they can feel a continual 
gam in control, mastery, and skill 
In using either the Morrison plan or some adaptation of it, 
the responses of the pupils are a certain indication of their 
interest It frequently happens that pupils choose projects and 
problems to work out after the minimum mastenes have been 
made Much depends upon the personality and skill of the 
teacher In fact, a good teacher can make a success of almost 
any method But in using the unit plan, there is ample opportu¬ 
nity for individual diagnosis and remedial work Such personal 
direction and guidance is a part of the general procedure The 
good teacher will keep her eye upon pupils who are not getting 
the idea or who foi some reason are indifferent and inactive 
During the step of assimilation, which takes over three fifths 
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of the total time for the entire cycle, the teacher can and should 
study and work as much as necessary with individuals This is 
the period foi both group and individual supervision of study. 
Now is the time for the teacher to find out how pupils work and 
to show them better and more effective methods of study 
Provision for varying abilities. In Monograph No IS, men¬ 
tioned previously m this chapter, reference is made to differen¬ 
tiated assignments It is significant that Dr Morrison, himself, 
makes no provision for varying abilities except when he sug¬ 
gests the use of additional problem-projects for those w T ho can 
do moie than the average of the group This, of couise, is cn-' 
tirely m keeping with the idea of mastery However, Dr Billett 
states that m over two thirds of the high schools with which the 
survey deals, "separate assignments are provided for on each 
unit for each ability level ” “The typical number of levels pro¬ 
vided for is 3, the range being from 2 to 4 levels." Following is a 
summarized point by point statement of the vanous means em¬ 
ployed to adapt unit instruction to different capacities. These 
suggestions are a lesult of the lespouses fiom the high schools 
included in the suivey and they are adaptable to elementary and 
rural school conditions 

1, The majority of good teachers everywhere find it desirable to 
make use of differentiated assignments whether they use the unit plan 
or some other 

2 Within the assignment on a given level of attainment, it is 
quite common to permit pupils some choice as to which problems or 
projects they shall work on 

3 In allowing a choice of assignments, many teacheis restrict the 
plan of individual preferences to pupils of the bettei grades of intelli¬ 
gence However, all pupils should be given some choice 

4 It is customary to lequire each pupil to begin with the lowest 
assignment and to work up as far as possible 

5. In some schools teachers determine the point of beginning, 
occasionally a teacher permits the individual pupil to choose where he 
shall begin While individual freedom should be encouraged, pupil 
guidance is necessary 

6 In ascertaining a pupil’s level of ability and assignment, it is 
the usual practice to 'ise different criteria for judging a pupil’s ability 
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Mental tests are common, but should not be used exclusively A 
child’s health and strength and his personality attitudes and habits 
should be given due weight 

7 In differentiating assignments, the amount and the land of work 
required should both be taken into the account Slower and less bright 
children may be given less to do and easier types of materials 

8. In many schools a complete list of problem assignments is ar¬ 
ranged with the easier ones at the beginning and in an ascending scale 
of difficulty. Then pupils work on as many of these problems as their 
individual abilities make possible 

9 It is also quite common to assign to each problem or project a 
scale-point of achievement value The accomplishment of each child 
can easily be graded m this way 

10 In any graduated system of differentiated assignments and in¬ 
struction, every child, both dull and bright, should progress as rapidly 
and as far on his own level as his abilities will permit No dull child 
and no bright child should be slighted 

Function and value of a textbook. The rural teacher will find 
that a first-class textbook is an indispensable means or tool for 
teaching and learning, whether she uses the unit plan or some 
other In using the unit plan, a good text m arithmetic, for 
example, will serve as an excellent and entirely sufficient guide 
sheet In teaching the social subjects, such as history, geog¬ 
raphy, and civics, it is .highly desirable to have seveial sets of 
textbooks for daily reference Some matin e, well-trained, and 
experienced teachers may find it possible to use their own out¬ 
lines and thus to dispense with a basal text, but most ruial 
teaeheis cannot and should not do this The rural teacher should 
have the best texts that aie on the market, then she should use 
them intelligently No doubt the state or the county will furnish 
an outline course of study; m some states very detailed courses 
are now furnished, particularly in the social studies When this 
is the ease, the teacher will usually find it necessary to make use 
of many references m order that pupils may seerne the needful 
information It is now common m the better texts foi authors to 
furnish good outlines, summaries, and test questions Teachers 
should take advantage of such materials for all they are wmth 
The best jilan is for the rural teacher to make use of a modified 
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form of the unit idea in which the scientific up-to-date textbook 
will find a piomment place 

Testing—marking—promoting. Whether a rural teacher uses 
a unit plan of instruction, any other single plan, or a variety of 
plans, she is certain, to give vanous tests, to mark papers, to 
grade pupils m some way, and to pass children on from one class 
or grade to another, according to hei estimates of their progress 
m learning No rnral teacher should make use of inflexible regu¬ 
lations 01 systems or cast-iron methods of any sort The chief 
consicleiation always is the welfare of the individual child at any 
given time and all the time He may be dull and lie may be 
‘bright The teacher is m duty bound to do hei best" for each 
pupil regardless of heredity, environment, 01 personal handi¬ 
caps Tests should be given when they ai c needed and as often 
as they are needed There is no inflexible rule The needs of the 
child m his relation to particular units of materials are the chief 
criterion for judging The pnnciple of mastciy is a good one to 
follow The ideal of masteiy should supeisede any foolish notion 
that theie is vntue m any passing grade of any type, whatso¬ 
ever The fallacy, futility, and foolishness of the idea of the 
"passing giade” as any mark of completion of any unit of work 
should become thoiouglily ingrained into the teachei’s con¬ 
sciousness as a constant guide in all her teaching-learning activ¬ 
ities The most useful of all tests are inventory and diagnostic 
tests because of their direct bearing upon learning processes 

An experienced rural teacher understands that most of her 
tests call for informational materials, usually textbook facts 
It is not so easy to test a child's habits, ideals, attitudes, skills, 
and appreciations But m some way a teacher should determine 
not only what a child knows but also what he can do and how 
well he can do it A pupil’s conduct, 01 geneial behavior, or 
specific behavior under special conditions 01 in particular situa¬ 
tions will often shed much light on the child’s ways of thinking, 
on his attitudes, his likes, and dislikes and on other very im¬ 
portant elements of personality Teachers should not restrict 
themselves exclusively to the use of objective tests These are 
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valuable, but they should not take the place of other methods 
of ascertaining a child’s personality and progiess 
Marks and marking are discussed more completely m the last 
chaptei It is sufficient to say here that, whether a teacher uses 
percentages or letters, she should never let the niailcs come 
between hei and the child In any event, a mark does not in¬ 
dicate mastery, as a rule Maiks should not be the sole criterion 
m determining piomotion Promotion 01 nonpromotion should 
be determined by the child’s best welfare at the time His 
health, his attitudes, his maturity, his native ability, his indus¬ 
try, his home conditions, his physical development, his age, his 
previous school experience, the type of subject, and othei factors 
should be considered along with the mark on the report card 
Reports to parents should give much more than a pupil’s subject 
giadc This pioblem is discussed in the author’s The Country 
Teacher at Work In general, reports to parents should show how 
the child is progressing and what needs to be done in order that 
he may make better pi ogress In the use of the unit plan of 
instruction piomotions aie often made if a pupil does the mini¬ 
mum assignments Of course this does not realize the mastery 
idea, that is, complete mastery of the unit When a series of 
units make up a year’s woik or a semester’s work, m some school 
systems pupils arc xequned meiely to repeat the units m which 
they failed Of course this interferes seriously with our beau¬ 
tiful graded system, but the individual does not suffer so much 
Learning units in a rural school. In a typical or average 
rural school, if the teacher is a high-school giaduate and has had 
at least one additional year of professional training, there will 
be no great difficulty m introducing teaching-learning units into 
at least some of her classes If she can do this she will find that 
it is highly advantageous, but she must very gradually make the 
changes In such subj ects as the social studies, including history, 
civics, geography, and m physiology, health activities, nature 
study and agriculture, and even m arithmetic a modified form 
of the five-cycle procedure, including the use of the mastery 
formula, is entirely possible. 
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The teacher should know comprehensively and m detail what 
the course of study for the state comprises, then she should care¬ 
fully compare her textbooks with the topics m the state course 
to see what must be added and what omitted It is essential 
that this rural teacher should understand what is meant by 
actually learning anything whether in the field of knowledge or 
skill or appreciation She should know, also, that m order to 
teach a unit successfully she must have a good modern basic 
text and enough references m the subjects named above In 
teaching such subjects as history and geography the more sup¬ 
plemental materials the better. 

At the piesent time it is possible for the rural teacher to 
secure commercial units with detailed instructions as to their 
use Such units in the various social studies are now common 
and many of them aie also punted m magazines intended for the 
rural teacher In using the unit plan, the teacher should have at 
hand a number of helps which the pupils can use profitably dur¬ 
ing the period of assimilatoiy study This will include many 
problem questions and a vanety of objective tests In any case, 
however, the woik of study must be caiefully supervised and 
commercial workbooks must not bo filled out m mechanical, 
unthinking fashion, as they often aie If the rural teacher will 
see to it that the study activities of hei pupils are carefully 
supci vised and if she will always provide a good supply of prob¬ 
lem questions, projects, and activities m variety and with 
definite educational objectives, she will find that her pupils will 
learn more and better and that they will respond more freely and 
effectively m the recitation penod 

Here follow some specific cases m the use of learning units m 
a rural school 

1 In teaching such a subject as corn, foi example, a rural 
teacher can easily organize the materials on a unit basis and 
spend two or three weeks on the umt, with the use of many 
accompanying projects and activities, such as testing seed corn, 
selecting seed com, making booklets, going on field tups, and 
many otheis If her school is m the corn belt, she can well afford 
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to spend considerable time on such a umt The same thing is 
true of many other topics in agriculture, such as milk, cattle, 
poultry, soil, plant food, and forage crops. Natme study fur¬ 
nishes a large number of subjects 

2 When a class in leading comes to a lesson on tiees, a special 
unit study can easily be made The same suggestion applies to 
buds, foods, and historical and geographical topics The mean¬ 
ing of this statement is that when a teacher finds hoi pupils par¬ 
ticularly interested m a truly pivotal learning unit, a leal center 
of both mtciest and understanding, then is the time to stuke 
while the iron is hot When a genuine inherent intei cst is aroused 
more fruitful learning will take place 

3 In the study of language a well-conducted school papei may 
become the centci of interest and of understanding In this way 
much useful knowledge will be acquired and many language and 
reading skills developed The school society, the 4-H and other 
clubs, and the midday meal, may well serve as natural centers 
for many useful learnings 

4 A survey of the local district has many times been made a 
center of common mteiest which has not only furnished much 
valuable information, but has also developed reading and lan¬ 
guage skills and othei abilities Directions for such surveys can 
be obtained from the Pedeial Office of Education 

5 In conducting school piogiams of an educational charac¬ 
ter pupils have an opportunity to learn many things and to 
develop their knowledge, skill, and appreciation m the use of 
literary selections and m music and art Valuable learnings in 
reading and language are also of couise possible 

6 The home, as a social study umt m the first and second 
grades, by way of illustration, serves as a center which is now 
very widely used in many schools Community life and the farm 
are also used as units in the same way Practically all of the 
states now furnish materials to teachers on such units and on 
many others In the thud and fourth grades the units are often 
Indian Life and Pioneer Life In the fifth and sixth grades 
beginnings are made in the study of American history, using 
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biography as a means of arousing an interest in personalities In 
the lower grades a great deal of guidance is necessary on the 
part of the teacher, and the social studies are closely associated 
with reading and language. 

7 In using any unit, the teacher must continually consider 
the effect upon the pupil Is he getting undeistandings and in¬ 
sights 'f Is he actually participating? Is he developing ability to 
think, to diaw conclusions, to appreciate meanings and artistic 
values, whether m people, m nature, m music, m pictures, or 
otherwise'’ 

8 Some units can readily be used with several grades com¬ 
bined, say, the four upper grades, or the four lower grades. 
Birds, flowers, trees, and animal life might be used as units m 
which the entne school may have a share There are many 
different grades and levels of assignments of activities and 
projects 

9 In some respects the rural school offers the best possible 
environment and situation for the use of pioblem, project, 
activity, and subject units because all of the children are under 
the teacher’s control and because it is possible, due to small 
numbeis, to supcivise, guide, and diiect the work of each child. 
When the unit plan is veiy carefully worked out and adminis¬ 
tered, the number of class exercises can be greatly reduced, a 
desideratum of great importance 

10 In using the unit plan of instruction, the teacher will get 
the feeling that she and her pupils are really engaged m a profit¬ 
able learning enterprise “ Learning takes place when pupils are 
brought into contact with educative experiences on their level 
of learning ability ” By using a five-cycle procedure m the upper 
grades, perhaps culminating in a sixth step or test for mastery, 
the pupils will actually have done a very worth-while piece of 
work The evidence is found m the answers to the problems, m 
maps, graphs, or drawings made, m outlines formulated; in 
tangible test results; m summanes and ifeumfe, m valuable 
recitations of various kinds based upon materials really studied 
and learned, that is to say, mastered. 
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Learning units illustrated, Any rural teacher will secure 
many useful suggestions on the unit plan of teaching American 
history by studying A Guidebook m United States Hisioiy writ¬ 
ten by Ira M Allen, Sadie J Paimei, and Ross H Smith, and 
published m April, 1935, by The Macmillan Company There 
is a Teachers’ Manual to accompany the Guidebook which gives 
explicit directions and illustrations concerning the method of 
using the unit plan This manual also gives the answers to the 
tests Although' this book may be more particularly adapted to 
pupils somewhat more mature than seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils in the average rural school, yet both the Guidebook and 
the Manual are so suggestive and useful, that rural teachers are 
sure to find them helpful in learning how to use the unit plan. 
And in many rural schools they can actually be used in eighth- 
grade history classes 

The Allen-Palmer-Smith Guidebook gives the following eleven 
geneial units for a year’s work (the time limits are approxi¬ 
mate) . 

“I. Colonization, 1000 to 1763, (4 weeks); II. Revolution, 1763— 
1783, (21 weeks), III. The Constitution, 1783-1789, { 2 \ weeks), 
IV. Winning Respect at Home and Abioad, 1789-1815, (3 weeks); 
V Rise and Fall of Nationalism, 1815-1840, (3 weeks), VI The Na¬ 
tion Spreads Across the Continent, 1815-1850, (3 weeks), VII Seces¬ 
sion and the Civil War, 1850-1865, (4 weeks), VIII The Recovery of 
the Nation, 1865-1884, (3 weeks), 

"Units IX, X, and XI are developed vertically, they are not Teal 
periods of time that follow one another They are rather chronologically 
parallel trends or lines of development The time extends from 1884 
to the present day 
“ IX Industrial Development 
"X World Relations 
"XI A Progressive Democracy 

"The last three ‘movements’ should each be studied as a unit ex¬ 
tending from 1884 to the present time Four weeks are given to the 
ninth, four to the tenth, and three to the eleventh. Total for the 
eleven units, 36 weeks ” 

Under the topic Majoi issues the authors say “ The main purposes 
m your study of this unit (I) are stated in the following major issues 
You are expected to bear them in mind during all of your study of 
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the unit and your Organization of the unit will consist of writing satis¬ 
factory answers to these questions 

“ A How can we account for the discovery of America in 1492’ 

“B What various causes, social, economic, religious, and political, 
m Europe contributed to the colonization of North America? 

“ 0. What lasting contributions to the institutional life of the United 
States were made by Virginia, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts? 

“D What causes led to the downfall of the French Empire m North 
America? 

“E What was the significance of the Peace of Paris, 1763’” 

Among the dozens and scores of learning units used in ele¬ 
mentary science and the social studies, we find the following* 
Weather and Climate, The Farm, Communication, Time, Social 
Insects, Indian Life, Frontier Life, Bird Study, Land Trans¬ 
portation, Water Transportation, Patriotic Holidays, Air 
Travel, Our Community Record, Clothing, Fur Industry, Food, 
Shelter, and so on to great length 

In working out such a unit as Our Community Record, as done 
by the Child Development Foundation m their Classroom 
Materials, the following outline of topics is used: (1) Intro¬ 
ductory Thoughts, (2) Specific Objectives, (3) Suggested 
Approaches; (4) Pictorially-told Community Record; (5) Sug¬ 
gested Outline of Content, (6) Personal Interviews, (7) Sug¬ 
gested Pageant; (8) Diorama; (9) Family Saga, (10) Permanent 
Community Record; (11) Activities, (12) Evaluations, (13) Bib¬ 
liography Often problems for discussion and tests to determine 
results are given. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 What is the essential difference between a unit of subject matter 
and a unit of understanding? Between a unit of interest and a unit 
of understanding? 

2 Give illustrations of knowledge units, appreciation units, and 
skill units 

3 Give an example of an integrated learning unit in the nature of 
an activity and another one that may properly be called a subject unit 

4 Just why is the use of units, whether they are wholly integrated 
or not, a decided improvement on the traditional proceduie’ What 
was the nature of the traditional method? 
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5 Distinguish problem, project, activity, and subject units 

6, Make out a detailed unit in eighth-grade geography which will 

last for one month of twenty days. Outline another one in history for 

the same grade and period 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

1. Allen, Ira M,, Palmes, Sadie J, and Smith, R H.-A Guide 
Book m United States History, with Teacher's Manual, The Mac¬ 
millan Company. 1935 

2. Bagley, W. C., and Macdonald, Marion K—Standard Prac¬ 
tices m Teaching; The Macmillan Company, 1932, 

3. Billett, R. 0—Office of Education Bulletin, 1982, No. If, Mono¬ 
graph No. 18, National Survey of Secondary Education— '‘Provi¬ 
sions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion ” 

4 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia— Teaching-learning Units for 
Teachers, E E Compton and Company, Chicago. 1935, (These 
units are very carefully prepared,) 

5. Daggett, C J., and Petersen, Florence A.—“A Survey of 
Popular Plans for Instruction,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision. October, 1932. 

6. Foundation Classroom Materials; Child Development Foundation, 
Inc., Chicago. 1935 

7. Hosio, J E,—World Book Encyclopedia, “The Unit Plan of In¬ 
struction”, ¥. F, Quarne and Company, Chicago 1935 

8. World Book Encyclopedia, “Activity Units”; W. F. Quarne and 
Company, Chicago. 1935 

9 Wrightstone, J. W.-—“New Practices in Teaching of Social 
Studies/' The Clearing House. February, 1934 
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THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 1 

What is an activity program? Ideas vary as to what is meant 
by an activity program . It is sometimes thought of as a senti¬ 
mental land of reasoning about child life Some thmk of it as 
an Eskimo village in the sand table, or a puppet show, or pos¬ 
sibly decorations made for a Halloween party, or a live setting 
hen or a rabbit m the room. Others think that an activity pro¬ 
gram means letting the children plan and carry on the work of 
the school with the teacher in the background, or that the whole 
thing has to do with the organization of the school or with its 
equipment It is true that all these suggestions may have to do 
with the activity program, but to those educators who favor 
this new philosophy, for indeed that is what it is, it simply means 
doing away with some of the old ideas of the traditional school 
and putting into practice Dewey’s philosophy of education— 
“the bringing of school and life together that the school may be 
life ” If teachers are living with their children, leading them to 
live and work together, piovidmg the happiest and most useful 
experiences for them, giving them the best possible, and expect¬ 
ing the best work from them, then they are indeed teaching by 
means of an activity progism The plan stresses the art of suc¬ 
cessful and happy living together Some teacheis probably feel 
that this program does not give enough emphasis to subject 
matter They thmk that incidentally some subject matter is 
taught but not much attention is paid to skills and techniques. 
The child is free to do altogether as he pleases about lessons. 

1 This chapter has been written by Mis3 Mildred B Richmond, professor of 
elementary education, Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska The activity 
unit was prepared and actually used by Miss Laura Knoell, teacher m the 
Belleview School, Dodge County, Nebraska The author gratefully acknowl¬ 
edges his indebtedness to Professor Richmond and Miss Knoell 
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This is a mistaken idea There aie needed skills for this art of 
living, such as being able to read fluently with desired speeds, 
having essential number concepts, responding automatically and 
accurately to number situations, securing a command of English 
There aie also other skills, attitudes, habits to be developed. 

Statements of authorities. Let us consider what a few leading 
educators say about the “activity program ” 

1. W H. Kilpatiick Education for a Changing Civilization 

This new curriculum consists of experiences It uses subject matter 
but it does not consist of subject mattei The old curriculum con¬ 
sisted of subject matter set out to be learned foi giving back on demand. 
The essence of the new curriculum is the child actively at work needing 
for his present experiences better ways of behaving It is m the step-up 
of these better ways of behaving that subject matter enters. It is 
thus that each succeeding new situation is met 

2 Maltha Porter. The Teacher m the New School 1 

First of all, I was conscious of the value of activity, not as a means 
to motivate the learning of certain predetermined facts, but as a natural 
function of chddhood, as a means of growth and an indispensable 
accompaniment to intellectual interests 

3 John Dewey My Pedagogic Creed 

Save as the efforts of the educator connect with some activity which 
the child is carrying on of his own initiative, independent of the edu¬ 
cator, education becomes reduced to a pressure from without It may 
indeed give certain external results, but cannot tiuly be educative 
Without insight into the psychological stiucture and activities of the 
individual, the educative process will, theiefoxe, be haphazard and 
arbitrary If it chances to coincide with the child’s activity, it will 
get a leverage, it it does not, it will result m friction or disintegration, 
or arrest of the child nature 

4 California Curriculum Commission* Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development Manual foi Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 2 

By the term “activity program” is meant a school curriculum which 
provides a series of well-selected activities for different levels of growth, 

1 Copyright, 1930, by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 

“Compiled by California State Curriculum Commission, Sacramento State 
Department of Education, 1930 
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which offers opportunities to children to engage in worth-while, satis¬ 
fying experiences while carrying out their most worthy and most 
challenging puiposes It provides an environment in which children 
continually purpose and act in situations of meaning to them, in which 
they live fully, richly, happily now, and so have the best possible 
preparation for living successfully after they leave school 

5 C. W. Washburne • Adjusting the School to the Child 1 

Activities are the vital life giving part of the curriculum They are 
real education Giving the child a mastery of the three R’s is important 
but it is mere traimng Education involves drawing out the child 
himself It is for this purpose that the group and croative activities 
exist 

The group and creative activities include discussions but these are 
discussions of debatable subjects, not recitations on lessons all children 
have studied They involve work in appreciation of art, music, and 
literature when this work is not going to be tested or marked and is 
not to have anything to do with promotion—m other words, when 
children legitimately differ in what they get from the couise The 
activities may include organized playgiound work, clubs, committees, 
and self governing assemblies They may include a school newspaper 
and a school bazaar They will always include creative expression 
through art, liandwoik, and informal English composition They may 
include dramatizations where the children write their own plays and 
make their own costumes And they will include a wide variety of 
projects which, while they often grow out of the individualized academic 
work and shed much light upon that work, are nevertheless an end 
in themselves 

6. Fay Adams 1 The Initiation of an Activity Program 2 

An activity is a learning situation which meets the natural interest 
and felt needs of children and leads to better adjustments than the 
old traditional teaching methods 

Principles of an activity program. The principles of the 
activity program are firmly rooted in the basic sciences of human 
life and growth If we make a careful study of the child and his 

1 Copyright, 1932, by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York 

’ Initiation of an Activity Program, into a Public School, Teachers College, 
1934 
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development, we find certain prominent factors The most 
important of these is ceaseless activity, both physical and men¬ 
tal, during the greater part of the day The child is never pas¬ 
sive, but he is lather quite persistent m his efforts to accomplish 
his purposes As we observe this child we notice another char¬ 
acteristic, namely, his desiic to organize his activity around 
centers of interest In order to enjoy what he is doing he must 



Courtesy of Professor Richmond and Mm Knoett 
A country school workshop 


have it related to some enterprise which he understands He 
likes to do things with Ins hands He thinks, as a part of his 
physical activity We find him investigating his environment 
and then reconstructing places of interest to him Why shouldn’t 
our educational program be adapted to child nature since it is 
by his physical and mental activity that he learns? The activity 
program attempts to guide the minds and conduct of children in 
their natural ways of expression and to develop them to re¬ 
sponsible and capable maturity 
Yesterday and today. The school attended by our grand¬ 
fathers with its barren environment could not stimulate desir- 
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able social activities and habits Children learned the things 
mapped out for them by their elders The work m school was 
organized by the teacher She planned everything, took the 
responsibility, chd most of the thinking, and judged the results 
There was a great deal of activity on the part of the teacher but 
veiy little on the pait of the child There was memoriter use of 
books, and much foimal drill. The check-up was of the question 
and answer type It is not enough merely to read and study 
about the characteristic projects of civilization, in which the 
child is to engage during his working and his leisure hours, he 
must engage in some of these activities in school The school 
today not only makes the child the center around which the cur¬ 
riculum is planned, but this curriculum is made up of many of the 
activities m which the child will engage in life. The best growth 
of the child into a wholesome personality, in order that he may 
take his useful place m the world, rather than the child’s un- 
assimilated and unapplied knowledge of mere subject matter— 
this is the true criterion of the success of both teacher and pupil 
Is the term activity well-chosen? We may have been con¬ 
fused in the past by terms describing this program In this 
chapter we have chosen the term activity for no particular reason 
other than that the type of education we want for children must 
be of the active variety and not a passive procedure Activity 
seems to be the most important factor, but not alone in the 
child’s development, also in the development of all human life 
theie must be an environment of activity However, the term 
activity is used as synonymous with unit of work, center of 
interest, enterprise, project, and other designations It makes 
but little difference what we call the experiences, so long as we 
have in mind effective and satisfactory living and learning situa¬ 
tions of a truly vitalizing nature Living with children on the 
playground is indeed an activity if it is a genuine, significant ex¬ 
perience The activity curriculum is not a cut and dried plan 
that can be brought into the schoolroom m the form of a course 
of study, the activities must grow naturally out of the children’s 
needs, their environment, and their interests 
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Are there various kinds of activities? So far we have thought 
of the type of activity growing out of the schoolroom situation 
in which boys and girls learn to live together There will be 
certain interests shared by all or possibly by a certain group, 
initiated either by the teacher 01 by the children These activ¬ 
ities may include perhaps only a very small portion of any one 
day’s work and may be continued over a long period of time 
For example, in the first grade the framework of a calendar is 
made on the first day of school Each day a different child is 
selected to write the day of the month in its propel square On 
the wall of another school there is a frieze which covers prac¬ 
tically the entire side of the room As a result of their study of 
Egypt, the third and fourth grades contribute ideas and create 
this painting The fifth and sixth grades cover the bulletin 
board with an exhibit of clippings and materials concerning 
Byrd’s trip to Little America The entire school becomes in¬ 
terested m the germination of seeds as a result of gai den plant¬ 
ing The teacher selects the bean seed for special study because 
it grows quickly and is interesting to watch The third-grade 
children place several glasses of water on the window sill In 
each glass they first place cotton and on top of it a bean seed. 
The children then watch the beans sprout and eventually send 
their roots down and their leaves up Once in a while they take 
a seed out of the glass so that they can examine the roots and 
leaves in detail The fifth grade, interested in the cause of the 
seasons, make observations on the path of the sun. They 
record the position of the shadow of the window sill on a day 
near the end of September, then observations are made every 
two or three weeks with dates and positions recorded by means 
of brass tacks on the floor At the end of the year the record 
made on the floor furnishes an excellent means of studying how 
the sun approaches the horizon up to the twenty-first of Decem¬ 
ber and then rises as spring and summer advance. 

Major activities. Another type of activity which many 
teachers term a major activity is observed in many schools 
today. The modern school is dividing its subject matter more 
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and more mto definite units of thought or activities The year 
is being broken up into the best things to do In the traditional 
school, every clay’s work was completely separated fiom every 
other day’s work, the subject matter was apportioned to children 
and given to them m small doses, but with little thought as to 
whether it was assimilated properly or not The schools of 
today no longer consider each day’s work as a separate unit. 
Units of thought continuing over a period of a week or a month 
or even longer are now characteristic of our treatment of subject 
matter In this type of activity an attempt is made to integrate 
the curriculum subjects. For example, the intermediate group 
becomes interested in a discussion of trees; a study of trees in 
their community and m other communities results The chil¬ 
dren’s interest m this activity lasts for many weeks and much of 
the children’s work in English, geography, agriculture, arith¬ 
metic, and reading is correlated in this way. 

The third and fourth grades become interested m Indians, 
at the free hour, time is used for activities relating to a study of 
Indian life Each subject is taken up when it is most needed m 
this unit of work Much of the reading, English, music, study of 
poetry, art, and health activities are taken care of in a more 
effective way than by the old question-answer and other tradi¬ 
tional procedures A puppet show as a first- and second-grade 
major activity is one that proves profitable from the stand¬ 
point of both pleasure and information Reading, language, 
numbers, art, writing, and music experiences are an outgrowth 
of this activity and the children find much needed information 
Other grades become interested with the result that a worthy 
enterprise for the whole school develops The children of the 
particular rural school who are pictured m this chapter became 
interested in libraries, books, and especially in a libiary for their 
own room The alcove had been used as a place in which to 
store unused textbooks and supplies The children made the 
library table and chairs and took gi eat pnde m shelving interest¬ 
ing books which they bought, brought from home, or bonowed 
from the County Superintendent, the Traveling Library, or 
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otliei sources Besides developing a love for books, much in¬ 
formation was gamed 



Courtesy of Professor Richmond and Miss Knoell 

Art work in a rural school 

Kalsomme is here used as the medium of expiession 


Can the activity program be used m a rural school? Certainly 
any situation that makes learning more effective must not be 
denied our rural children We want normal life experiences in 
our rural schools as certainly as we want them for our urban 
children. The rural school, as well as any elementary school, can 
be a place where children pursue their own interests and develop 
new interests To stimulate the interests of the child, to discover 
and satisfy his nature and needs, to help him make better ad¬ 
justments to his environment—these are problems that need as 
serious consideration for the rural child as for the city child. 
The activity program takes care of between-recitation activ¬ 
ities, which is perhaps the greatest problem of the rural teacher. 
Instead of sitting with his face behind his geography, supposedly 
studying his lesson but thinking instead of mischievous tricks 
to play when the teacher’s back is turned, the child has an in- 
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teresting problem of his own to solve He is immersed in his 
work, in making plans, and m carrying them out The school day 
is often not long enough to do all the things he really desires to 
do Another argument for the activity program is that it takes 
care of individual differences. In the mixed group of the rural 
school an activity will have different appeals to different chil¬ 
dren; those of varying age levels will be able to make contilbu- 
tions that will cause the learning situation to be much more 
valuable for all If children of only one age and grade level take 
part, the learnings are neither so rich nor so varied 

Providing for all learnings. Can all learnings set forth m the 
course of study be taught through activities? To this question 
an emphatic no is the answer Arithmetic, for example, is a 
subject requiring much mdividual drill, it is impossible to get 
all of this drill through activities An activity usually involves 
only a few necessary facts in aiithmctic However, many op¬ 
portunities aie offered for the application of arithmetic, but the 
activities should not be made over to bring m arithmetic nor 
depended on as the chief soul ce of problems or of drill Wherever 
they naturally involve arithmetic the opportunity to mgke such 
application should be utilized, but individual drill must be pro¬ 
vided for, m any event Likewise, no program m composition, 
spelling, writing, geography, or history can live by activities 
alone McKee has illustrated this statement forcefully m his 
Language m the Elementary School (p 169) He says: 

A wise football coach usually isolates certain abilities such as block¬ 
ing, tackling, and falling on the ball from the situations in which they 
normally occur, and provides specific practice upon these skills as 
things to be learned in themselves He does this because he believes 
that trying to get these abilities taught through football games won't 
get results Likewise, the careful violinist isolates such specific items 
as double stops, harmonics, and the vibrato for purposes of specific 
and direct practice. Later these skills are correctly applied m their 
normal environment. 


Need for special drill techniques. When this program has 
been introduced teachers have found their children so enthusi- 
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astic about school, its environment, and its activities, that they 
do not mind some of the drill on techniques that becomes 
necessary Much of the English, reading, art, and music can be 
an outgiowth of a major activity; but until our courses of study 
are revised, possibly around the unit plan, or until we decide just 
what bits of curricula are best for the children, it does not seem 
possible that any activity can incorporate all of the couise of 
study learnings expected of children during a certain length of 
time A considerable portion of the work in the classroom may 
center about the “major activity", yet other learning situations 
which are unrelated to the major activity may develop simul¬ 
taneously and should be given attention Many times, as the 
result of an activity, children may be led to sec the need for 
drill The actual use of a skill should be considered as important 
as the acquit mg of the skill itself Many teacheis who provide a 
rich activity experience for childien, set aside a few weeks at the 
end of the term for drill on the course of study requirements, 
which have not been met m connection with the activity. Every 
teacher is roquued to follow her course of study, but many times 
the children and teacher may together work out enterprises 
which will further the mastery of the prescribed work 
How may the activity program be initiated by the rural 
teacher? First of all, the rural teacher must be convinced that 
this is the type of program that most nearly fits her philosophy 
of education She must become aware of the possibilities of this 
program The old idea of subjecting the child to subject-matter 
routine must be subordinated to the ideal of meeting children’s 
needs School is life and the aim of life is achievement and satis¬ 
faction through right living Then she must be suie that the 
county superintendent, school board, and patrons are m favor 
of the piogram She must convince them that they can depend 
upon her to sec that certain achievements and att ainm ents set 
forth m the course of study are to be made, though she has 
changed her way of teaching, The next step is to study and 
respect the children—their ideas, interests, intelligence, abilities, 
individualities, and needs, then to study the environment, noting 
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the centers of interest and what factois, physical and social, are 
influencing the lives of her children There are some aspects of 
the envuonment which may provide more valuable and in¬ 
teresting learning situations than others There are some that 
may fit in better than otheis with her course of study and make 
the achievement of fundamental learnings easier Next, the 
teacher must be aware of the facilities at her command to carry 
on an activity There must be space; theie must be reading 
materials, art materials, and construction materials Many an 
activity has failed because needed materials were not at hand, 
although the mterest of the children was keen This does not 
mean that a large sum of money need be spent on these mate¬ 
rials, old materials, left over materials, and odds and ends, as 
long as they are durable, collected by children and teachei, may 
be utilized with as good results as when all matenals aie pur¬ 
chased at a school-supply house Sometimes it is well for the 
children to find matenals for themselves, but usually it is nec¬ 
essary to make much of it easily accessible to the children 
Other useful expedients. However, one of our present prob¬ 
lems in the niral school is the lack of reading ntateuals to inform 
our children Teachers have met this problem in vanous ways 
by asking help from their county superintendent who usually 
has a libiary of children’s books, by encouraging the children to 
bring books from home; by utilizing records wntten by other 
children about the subject; or, by encouraging children to write 
their own material to be passed on to others This latter plan 
provides one of the best ways of motivating written composi¬ 
tion Many teachers have started the program by allowing the 
children one free period a week to work on the activity, possibly 
the Friday afternoon period The children become so interested 
that they want more free periods This leads possibly to a period 
a day and so on until the school becomes an active laboratory 
No sensible teacher who is in a formal school environment 
should expect to revolutionize the situation overnight She will 
work gradually mto this program, making sure that all concerned 
with her school favor it. It may be advisable to introduce the 
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activity as an extra piece of work which does not replace any 
regular woik All classes or groups, except the one developing 
the activity, continue with their regular work. It should be made 
clear to the children that this is extra work and that their regular 
work is going on as usual. Usually the keen interest in this extra 
work causes the children to want to do some of their regular 
work in the same way; so certain history work, for example, 
becomes a unit or activity instead of the next lesson m the text¬ 
book. 

Management of groups. If the children have had little ex¬ 
perience in working in groups, they should be helped consider¬ 
ably One group may be taken at a time, the others working on 
individual projects at their seats, until this group can take care 
of itself. Then a second group, a third group, and so on, may be 
supervised, until the activity period can be conducted with 
several groups woiltmg Usually each group has a chairman. He 
is the official representative of the group and is responsible for 
seeing that each member does his share of the work, that the 
woik goes on smoothly, and that a report is m ade at the check-up 
period Groups work on some constructive activity, read to 
solve problems, work at notebook material, draw, collect pic¬ 
tures, or carry on some individual project related to a class 
problem. There are intellectual activities as well as physical 
activities Some teachers think that an activity must make 
great use of industrial arts or provide an exhibit of some kind 
before it can be called an activity, but this is not true. 

Need for good work habits. Teachers have found that some 
rules regarding good work habits should be made Standards 
should frequently be set up by the children and the teacher for 
good working habits; the children should strive to establish 
these desirable habits. Here are some reasonable regulations: 

1. Work as quietly as possible. It is not fair to disturb others who 
may be working on a class problem 

2 Each person should accomplish something during the period. 

3 Keep working on the task until it is finished 

4, Share materials 
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5. Be a good follower as well as a good leader 

6. Help others 

7. Put everything away when finished and clean up the room 

The period of discussion and selection of the activity is highly 
socializing and valuable Lot the children woik out the details 
and plan for the enterprise, be it constructing, dramatizing, 
problem solving, or what The teacher is an important member 
of the group, guiding, suggesting, and helping whenever she is 
needed. She is the best informed member of the group She is 
needed to draw out the slower children and to help all the chil¬ 
dren co-ordinate their efforts There should always be a check-up 
period at which time the children leport their progiess. Usually 
the chairman or leader of the group gives the report and sug¬ 
gestions are made as to whether this group accomplished enough 
and worked according to the standards. Frequently the stand¬ 
ards are raised 

Does the activity program make for bad disciplme? This 

depends on what is meant by discipline If it means law and 
ordei of the pm-drop variety, where every move of the cbildien 
is either dictated or sanctioned by the teacher, perhaps the 
activity program has no place in a school so ordered But if we 
think of discipline as meaning mutual good will in an ordei Iy 
situation, the highest type of self-control, respect for others, self- 
direction, and responsibility—then the activity program cer¬ 
tainly docs promote such objectives We want freedom m our 
schools, but freedom with responsibility Someone has said: 
“Interest is the keynote of discipline ” By use of the activity 
program, schoolwork ceases to be a monotonous, boring grind, 
and becomes instead interesting laboratory learning experiences. 
Worluilg in groups is one of the finest ways to develop character. 
Self-control, responsibility, initiative, unselfishness, co-opera¬ 
tion, individuahty, respect for the rights of others, sharing, 
leadership, and fellowship are a few of the personality traits that 
may be expected from right guidance through activities 

Standards for evaluating activities. After the teacher has 
studied the children and the environment and possibly a unit of 
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work has been, suggested, she should carefully evaluate the 
potentialities which the enterprise holds for the group of children 
concerned It may be just one or two grades that are interested 
at hist, but latei all the children m the school may become con¬ 
cerned There are a number of criteria to help her decide whether 
or not a certain unit is worth the children’s time 

1. Teacheis’ Quide to Child Development, Manual for Kmdeigarten 
and Pnmary Teachers 1 

a Is the activity closely related to the child’s life so as to 
lead him to want to carry it through’ 
b Is it sufficiently within the range of accomplishment of the 
learner to insure a satisfactory degree of success’ 
c. Is it so varied from the previous activity as to permit the 
child’s all-round development’ 

d Does it furnish opportunities for many kinds of endeavor? 
e Does the subject matter involved present major fields of 
human achievement? 

/ Does the activity involve an expansion of present insight 
and abilities? 

g Does it provide an opportunity for social contacts? 
h Will it lead into other profitable activities’ 

2. From 0) gamzation of Curriculum for One Teacher Schools, De¬ 
partment of Rural Education, National Education Association 

a Does the proposed unit grow out of some genuine situation 
and include a purpose or purposes for its accomplishment’ 
b' Does the proposed unit contribute to the general educa¬ 
tional objectives’ 

c Does the proposed unit appear to afford a wide variety of 
activity m the children’s school, home, and community en¬ 
vironment? 

d Is the unit sufficiently adapted to the ability range of the 
children and the school’s limitation of books and equipment to 
promise success and stimulate growth in its accomplishment? 
e. Is the proposed unit likely to afford learmngs not adequately 
provided in the out-of-school life or not already experienced 
in the previous school life of the children? 
f Does the proposed unit seem likely to afford experiences, 
stimulate interests, and arouse questions which will carry 
the children into other profitable units of work? 

i Compiled by California State Curriculum Commission Sacramento State 
Department of Education, 1930 
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3. From Curriculum Making m an Elementaiy School, by the staff 
of Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

a The unit of work must be selected from real life situations 
and must be considered worth while by the child, because 
he feels that he has helped select it and because he finds 
m it many opportunities to satisfy his needs 

b. The unit of work must afford many opportunities for real 
purposing and real projects, and it will be something which 
the child can cairy into lus noimal activity. 

c. The unit of work must stimulate many lands of activities 
and so jirovide for individual differences 

d (1) The unit of work must make individual growth possible. 
(2) The succession of units of work must provide for con¬ 
tinuous gioup growth from one level to the next. 

e. Each unit of work must furnish leads into other related 
units of work and must stimulate m the child the desire 
for a continued widening of his interests and understanding. 

/. Each unit of work must help meet the demands of society 
and must help clarify social meanings 

g. Each unit of work must he accompanied by progress in the 
use of such tool subjects as contribute to that unit 

h. Each unit of work must lead to the development of desirable 
habits 


A Major Unit on Trees 

This activity unit on Trees was prepared by Miss Laura ' 
Knoell of the Bellevue School, Dodge County, Nebraska. 
Miss Knoell made use of this material in her own school, par¬ 
ticularly in grades five to eight, inclusive; but she states that 
every child m the school was mterested, and that the activity 
lasted almost an entire school year. This outlme of activities is 
largely suggestive and should not he used by any teacher with¬ 
out adaptation to individual conditions and needs. Neither 
Miss Richmond nor Miss Knoell would expect any prepared 
unit, no matter how well done, to be handed over to all teachers 
as an enterprise which could be carried out equally well in all 
situations In a study of trees Nebraska is an especially favor¬ 
able state and no doubt Dodge County is a particularly favored 
county for such an enterprise. In other states and communities 
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other units may be, and often are, found more desirable There 
are many units of a general nature, such as food, health, Indian 
life, and colomal life, which may be used to advantage m almost 
any school; other units, such as milk and dairy products, fruit 
growing, cotton, corn, gram, and manufacturing may have 
certain local aspects and values which make them especially 
useful as material for activity units 

A. Evaluation of unit of work 

1. Nebraska was the home of J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor 
Day, whose former estate is not far from our school Nebraska has 
contributed as no other state to Arbor Day and tree planting. We 
wanted children to feel the importance of their state and of its con¬ 
tribution to the world 

2 Nearly everyone in this state is probably interested in trees. 
The intense heat in summer necessitates trees for shade and the intense 
cold m winter calls for trees as windbreaks and shelter In this en¬ 
vironment the children have grown up with a natural interest in tiees. 
Thousands of trees are planted here every year, and there is a wide¬ 
spread feeling of appreciation for them 

3. Nebraska is a state with many beautiful trees The great number 
of trees in tbs particular locality, due to historical tree claims, pro¬ 
vides a basis for historical study. 

4. Nebraska is not considered a manufacturing state and does not 
provide numerous industrial situations that other states furnish and 
which serve as significant leads to other phases of life. It is an agri¬ 
cultural state, so we must use that as a lead to the study of other fields. 
The study of trees opened many new regions of interest for the pupils. 

5. Previous training had been mostly through textbooks and the 
traditional type of program, so that an activity of this sort was helpful 
and enjoyable 

6 The unit involved many different phases of study which made 
allowance for individual differences Children not interested in mental 
skills chose manual activity work with wood Others were more in¬ 
terested in intellectual aspects of the unit 

7. Different species of trees do not grow naturally in Nebraska. 
It was interesting to study the trees that do not grow here as well as 
those which do, and why, 

8. It has provided many social contacts with outside people in other 
parts of the country and with each other. Talks with pioneers who 
took tree claims, getting samples of trees in other localities, etc., have 
furnished social opportunities. 
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6. Trees were studied in connection with history (tree claims and 
historical trees under which Indians signed important treaties, trees 
which served as guides to pioneers on their way west, etc), geography 
(trees m relation to climate and rainfall), and reading, spelling, writing, 
vocabulary building, cooking, and arithmetic. 

B. How the enterprise originated 

1. It was a yearly custom for the teacher to take her children nutting 
the first month of school This experience led to further study of trees. 

2. The teacher pointed out vanous peculiarities of trees Children 
started to name the trees that they knew Some trees they did not 
know, so they decided to take home the leaves and a piece of the bark 
and ask the father of one of the pupils, who knew a great deal about 
trees, to tell them wliat kind they were and something about them. 
This led to the study of many other trees 

3 The next natural step was a visit to the lumber yard This trip 
resulted in a study of forests and of various kinds of trees 

4. Through study of regions and climates in connection with geog¬ 
raphy, the children became interested in studying trees in different 
countries and the influence of location. 

C. Other approaches that might have heen used 

1 On Arbor Day a trip was taken to the former home of J Sterling 
Morton, the founder of Arbor Day. We visited tins beautiful home, 
park, and museum. 

2 We visited the large grove a very short distance from the school 
house There were many different kinds of trees, here was definite 
possibility of starting an interesting study of trees 

3. Children brought m branches, leaves, nuts, or some product of 
trees which interested the group in further study 

4 In connection with constructive activities which made it necessary 
to use various kinds of wood, children were curious as to the source 
of the wood 

5 As a result of pictures brought to school (California redwoods, 
palms, or other trees seen on vacation trips) discussions developed aa 
to why these trees do not grow here. 

6 Discussions m nature study of birds, squirrels, chipmunks, and 
other animals who build their homes in trees. 

7. Curiosity concerning the various woods of which schoolroom 
furniture is made, 

8. Story entitled, “The Discontented Pme Tree” was read by the 
children. 

9 A visit to a noted horticulturist in a near-by city who specializes 
in odd varieties of trees and in the grafting of them. 
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D Activities in keeping with children’s interests ■ 1. Collecting 
leaves, buds, blossoms, twigs, and fruit of each tree for an exhibit 
sent to another school. 2 Collecting samples of various kinds of 
woods used m constructive activity 3. Collecting pictures of lumber 
regions of the United States 4 Collecting seeds of various trees, 
noting likenesses and diffeiences, later putting these into a book 
Collecting leaves for a booklet. 5. Collecting nuts of various trees. 
6. Drawing trees of different shapes to be put into a booklet 7 Mak¬ 
ing a cover design of trees to be used for a book 8 Malang books of 
collections and illustrations and written descriptions of them 9 Writ¬ 
ing a story to accompany an exhibit for another school 10 Writing 
stories on what they learned about trees 11. Listing uses of trees. 
12 Observing the buds which open in the spring 13 Illustrating a 
lumber scene in the sand table. 14. Organizing a Nature Club A 
badge given to anyone for any valuable contribution to the gioup con¬ 
cerning trees 15 Study of other manufactured products of trees— 
paper, lumber, honey, silk, lead pencils Making a collection of these 
products. 16 Grab bag game—-box containing various questions 
concerning trees Each child drew a question and was held responsible 
for answenng This involved making leports to the group 17 Gather¬ 
ing nuts for wintei use 18 Planting a tree in the school yard on Arbor 
Day 19. Taking kodak pictures of beautiful and exceptional trees. 
Making an exhibit. 20 Reading, wilting, composing stones about 
trees 21. Collecting poems about bees 22 Learning the poem, 
“Trees,” by Joyce Kilmer 23 Starting an apple tree from seed and 
grafting it (This takes longer than one year) 24 Reports from 

various children about trees Material read at home or in the city 
library. 25. Keeping a record of experiences in study of trees 26. Col¬ 
lection of various products of trees from all over the world 27 Observing 
tree being sawed down and noting rings which indicate age. 28 Or¬ 
ganizing a club 29 Making jelly from fruit gathered m orchards. 

E. Children’s questions: 1 What is a forest 7 2 How is lumber 
made? 3 How do trees get moisture? 4 Do all trees have flowers? 
5. Does rain affect buds? 6 How do buds open? 7 How can you 
tell how old a tree is? 8. What kinds of trees have red buds? 9. How 
do bees get honey from tree blossoms? 10. How are canoes made? 

11 Why is it that eucalyptus and pepper trees do not grow m Nebraska? 

12 How do eucalyptus trees grow 7 (a) East or slow 7 (6) From seed? 
How is the seed planted, cared for, transplanted? (c) What are the 
uses? 13. How do pines grow? (a) Fast or slow 7 (b) From seed? 
(c) How is the seed scattered by nature? (d) What is their use 7 
14. How do peppers grow? How is the seed scattered? What is their 
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use? 15 Why do we not have more oak trees in Nebraska? 16. What 
trees would be best to plant m our school yard 9 What trees resist the 
dry hot summeis and withstand the cold winters 9 17. Why are Chi¬ 
nese elms suggested as good trees for our school yard? 18 What trees 
would make a good windbreak on the north side of our school yard? 
19 Why do trees grow tall 9 20 The cheny tree has white flowers 
and red cherries, if the flowers were red, would the cherries be white? 
21 Where do palm trees grow 9 22. What takes the place of leaves 
on the pine tree 9 23 How did trees first get to Nebraska 9 24. Why 
do so many trees grow along river banks? Did someone plant them? 
25 What was a tree claim? 26. Why is grafting necessary for fruit 
trees 9 27, How can the Joshua tree grow in the desert? 28 Where 
did Chiistmas trees originate? 29 Why do people tap maple trees m 
spring instead of fall? 30. Why did J Sterling Morton think Arbor 
Day a good idea 9 31. Where is the oldest tree m Nebraska? 32. Why 
can’t cotton be made from cottonwood trees 9 33 Prom what kind 
of trees are telephone poles made? 34 Why do not all people 
make their houses of wood? 35 What kind of trees grow m the 
North? 36 What is a jungle 9 37 How can trees grow on moun¬ 
tains 9 38 What is the timber line? 39 What kind of trees would 
be best for our school ground 9 40 How does lumber get to us? 
41 Do trees grow in China? What kind? 

F. Excursions: 1 Children and teacher went on their annual fall 
nuttmg trip 2 Children visited a sawmill m connection with study 
of local industry 3 Children took a trip to see a pine tree. 4, A tramp 
to identify as many trees as possible. 5 A field trip to a wooded section 
which resulted in making a collection of bright leaves, twigs, nuts, 
and fruit 6 Excursions to the home of the noted J Sterling Morton; 
his park, museum, and beautiful home 7 Excursions to parks and 
residential districts for general observation of trees, to one residence 
in particular winch has over 800 different varieties of trees and shrubs. 
8 Excursion to historic tree claim to collect samples, identify the 
trees, and develop some appreciation of them 9 Visit to the dam and 
old sawmill 10, Visit to Plumfield Nursery 11 Visit to the home 
of the famous tree grafter near Ulysses, Nebraska, and noting the 

results of his grafting. 12. Excursion to home of Mr. M.-, a 

pioneer, who makes hand-carved furniture. Observed the unique table 
made of 1048 different pieces of wood 13. Excursion to the nursery to 
observe the different kinds of trees and to select a tree for the school 
yard 14. Visit to the home of an old pioneer who obtained his land 
through a tree claim. 15 Trips to various different kinds of trees 
chosen by the class for observation. 
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G. Experiments: 1. A piece of cheesecloth was tied over a glass jar 
partly filled with water Cloth was pressed lower in the middle so that 
it was kept moist but not flooded Seeds were sprinkled on the cloth 
and glass jar was set m bright sunshine Seeds were watched as they 
sprouted Coloring matter was put into the water and watched as it 
went up the stem, This showed the importance of roots to the plant, 

2 Observed the effect of the sun on leaves. The leaves of the plants 
turn toward the sun, Why? 3. Observed how the plants take up 
moisture Flowers m vase of water Water is soon gone. Why'' 1 4 Ob¬ 
served the effect of light on leaves Plants put in the dark soon turn 
yellow. Why? 5 Expenment in grafting trees 6, Observed how trees 
get moisture through their roots. 7 Observed how trees react to various 
kinds of soil. 8 Planted some seeds m clay, in sand, m loam, noted 
differences Why are there differences? 9 Experiments with fungus 
plants. Note especially those which are enemies of trees. 10. Experi¬ 
ments to note the necessity of bark on trees. Cut a narrow ring around 
the tree. The tree died. Why? 

H. Use of State Museum: 1 A forestry collection was received 
from the State Museum. 2 Teacher visited Museum in connection 
with study of wood. 3 Trip to Museum to learn how Indians used 
trees 1 canoes, bows and arrows, looms, tepees, etc 4 Tup to note 
curios made from trees, such as redwood bolls, palm leaf fans, etc. 
5. Trip to note colonial and antique furniture, different kinds of wood 
used, to determine why so durable 6 At the Museum note pieces of 
petrified forest. 7 Trip to note ancient use of wood for printing and 
wood carving 8. Trip to observe wood from other countries. Note 
the influence trees have on people, or on their homes, furniture, etc. 
9. Trips to note various uses of wood. 10. Collection of antique 
furniture for the school museum, 

I. Use of pictures, films, stereopticons, etc.: 1. Use of pictures in 
the study of paper. 2 Use of pictures m the study of the lumber in¬ 
dustry. 3. Pictures of various kinds of trees in other countries 4. 
Collecting pictures of lumber legions. 5. Study of masterpieces of 
painting “Spring”; “Dance of Nymphs”, “Harp of the Winds”, 
“Avenue of Trees”; others. 6 Collection of pictures of various kinds 
of trees in all parts of the country to put m children’s books. 7. Use 
of pictures from nursery catalogues (These are not very useful for 
tree study, however) 8. Films available from the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, New York City 

J. Books that helped us: Teacher and children used practically the 
same books, They borrowed many of them from the Fremont City 
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Library and Midland College Library, Fremont, Nebraska, from the 
State Traveling Library, and from the County Superintendent, 

1 Apgar— Trees of the Not them United States, American Book. 1928 

2 Bailey— Standard Encyclopedia of Horhcultui e, Macmillan 1914 

3 Berry— Western Forest Tiees; World Book 1924 

4 Comstock— Handbook of Nature Study, Comstock. 1929 

5 Curtis— A Guide to Trees, Greenberg 1925 

6 Curtis— Stones m Trees; Lyons and Carnahan 1925 

7. Elson-Kelly— Child Librai y Readers, III, Scott, Foresman. 1929 

8. Encyclopedia Americana 
9 Encyclopedia Bntanmca 

10 Forestry Society of U. S — Bulletin No 5, US Dept of Agriculture 

11. Free and Treadwell— Readers, Book II, Row, Peterson. 1920. 
“The Fir Tree”, “The Discontented Pine Tree” 

12. Going— Our Field and Forest Trees, McClurg 1928 

13. Holbrook— The Book of Nairne Myths, Houghton 1902. “Why 
the Evergreen Trees Never Lose Their Leaves” and “Why the 
Juniper Tree Has Berries” 

14. Keeler— Our Native Trees and How to Identify Them, Scribner. 1900 

15 Lewis and Rowland— Facts and Fancies, Book IV, Winston 1930. 
“The Pine Tree” 

16 Lewis and Rowland— Whys and Where,foi ,s, Book V, Winston. 
1930 “The Wonderland of Redwood Trees” 

17 Matliews— Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, Appleton 1923 

18 McFarland— Getting'Acquainted with Trees; Macmillan 1924 

19. McFee— The Tree Book, Stokes. 1919 

20. Moon— The Book of Forestry, Appleton-Centuxy 1927 

21. Mosely— Trees, Stars, Birds, World Book 1924 

22. Pack— School Book of Forestry, American Tree Association 1922 

23. Pack— The Forestry Primer, American Tree Association 1926 
24 Pack— T’i ces as Good Citizens, American Tree Association 1922 

25. Pack, Lathrop, and Gill— Forest Facts for Schools, Macmillan 1921 

26. Pearson-Hunt— Everyday Reading, Book I, American Book. 1927 
“Why We Love Our Trees” 

27. Pmchot— A Primer of Forestry; U S Dept, of Agriculture 1928 

28. Pinchot— Use of National Forests; U S Dept, of Agriculture. 1928 

29. Rogers— Tree Guide, Doubleday. 1931 

30. Rogers—Trees Every Child Should Know, Grosset and Dunlap 1909 
31 Scientific American, Vol. 115, July to December, 1916, Munn 

32, Stokes —Ten Common Trees, American Tree Association 1926 

K. People who helped with the activity: 1. Father of one child 
Visited our school and answered questions. 2. Department of Agri- 
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culture furnished information, 3. Mr A, Ulysses, Nebraska, a 
specialist m grafting, tree planting, etc 4 Caretaker at the J Sterling 
Morton home. 5 Mr C , owner of lumber yard, told children about 
the lumber industry and how lumber gets to us 6 Mr K, who has a 
collection of various kinds of wood in his museum and is one of our 
pioneer citizens. 7. Mr. M., who has a hobby of making furniture of 
small pieces of various kinds of wood. 8 Owner of log cabin who lias 
a collection of antique furniture 9. Information from owner of saw¬ 
mill on how lumber is made. 10 Information from nurseryman about 
growing trees and caring for them 11. Information from County 
Agricultural Agent on how to care for trees, the most valuable trees 
to plant m the school yard; how to get more information about trees 
12 Talks with pioneers about how trees helped them 13 Informa¬ 
tion from owner of large orchard about fruit trees, enemies of trees, 
care of trees. 

L. Construction possibilities: 1 Made charts of trees and birds. 
2 Planted nuts in boxes 3 Made bluepimts of leaves 4. Put col¬ 
lections m books 5 Beautified school yard by planting trees and 
caring for them 6 Constructed toys, doll furniture, animals 7 Con¬ 
structed school furniture; tables for exhibits 8 Constructed bird- 
houses. 9 Constructed gifts for parents and friends, such as book- 
ends, tables, etc 10 Made sawmill and illustrated a lumber camp on 
floor and out-of-doors 11 Waxed or shellacked leaves to make more 
permanent 12 Started trees m boxes by use of seeds. 13 Simple 
wood carving. 14 Stick printing 15. Made picture frames and 
mounted pictures 16 Children became interested in entire telephone 
system after learning about the poles 

M. Communications: 1 Communications with nurserymen for 
pamphlets, booklets, etc , on trees 2 Communications with children 
of a New England school and a California school to exchange exhibits 
with them. 3 Writing to lumber companies for pamphlets and book¬ 
lets 4 Writing to nurseries for pamphlets, booklets, and other ma¬ 
terials on trees 5 Communications with County Agent, Department 
of Agriculture, and Agricultural College for information. 6 Com¬ 
munications with lumber companies for material on trees 

N. Play: 1 Play m the leaves 2 Play m matching leaves 3. 
Puppet show to illustrate the story of life m a lumber camp 4 Dram¬ 
atization for Arbor Day Program 5 Climbing trees 6 Making 
swings 7 Dramatizing stories read or told about trees. 8 Play with 
toys and articles constructed, 9. Entertainment or play for Arbor 
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Day Program to which parents were invited Tree Unit waa explained 
to parents at that time 

0. School subjects and associated learnings: 

1 Reading Stories from readers, library books, books at home, 
pamphlets and booklets, reference books for answer to questions, 
Instructor and other magazines, and stones that teacher wrote and 
mimeographed 

2. Writing Neat explanations to go with pictures m books, letters 
for information, and information to accompany exhibits 

3 Arithmetic (a) construction of articles, measuring, estimating 
amount of lumber needed, figuring cost of lumber (b) buying trees 
for school ground, estimating, ordenng (c) estimating heights of 
trees, circumferences, ages ( d ) making jelly fiom frtut gathered in 
orchards (recipe), (e) sale of jelly and articles made 

4 History Origin of tree claims, use which pioneers made of trees, 
how trees were used by Indians, how certain trees helped gold seekers, 
people moving westward, and Indians to find their way, how trees were 
used as a way of getting land, how trees sheltered the first settlers m 
this country, historical trees of Nebraska and of United States, what 
oak and sycamore meant to ancient peoples, American trees which 
have had - a place m history, such as the Charter Oak, William Penn 
Tree, etc 

5 Geography How different lands and climates make growth of 
trees possible, from study of products to study of trees, industries 
that developed from use of trees, localities where trees grow, location 
of national forests, petrified forests, how trees have a connection with 
the geography of a country (for example, m China trees served to re¬ 
tain a certarn amount of moisture, now they have been cut down and 
China has great floods every year), how climate and rainfall affect 
trees—jungle trees, Joshua trees in deserts, cottonwood trees in 
Nebraska, eucalyptus trees m California, etc. Why they grow in 
these places 

6 Drawing Collecting and pasting pictures; drawing leaves, draw¬ 
ing, painting, and coloring trees; painting and sketching trees with 
special regard to shape, study of famous masterpieces of art which are 
pictures of beautiful trees, study of proportion, balance, and many 
other fundamentals of drawing and color as found in trees and in all 
nature, collecting drawings and pictures 

7 Nature Study Names of trees in home locality and others, what 
trees give us, enemies of trees, how they harm and how destroy them, 
reforestation, study of birds and animals that use trees for their homes; 
study of peculiarities of certain trees, their leaves, shapes, bark, enemies^. 
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etc., planting trees; industrial processes developed through the use of 
products of trees, study of forests and trees found m forests, ability to 
recognize the trees of Nebiaska and to know interesting things about 
them. 

8. Spelling Words needed to write letters, m making books, m 
writing stones, record books, poems, etc. 

9 Language Oral reports, business letters, poetry—classics com¬ 
mitted to memory and originals composed by class, repoits of com¬ 
mittees, conversations with people in securing information, making 
records of experiences. 

10 Hygiene Food values of various lands of nuts, values of fruits; 
healthful foods that we get from trees—maple sugar, for example, 
healthfulness of outdoor life. 

11 Gardening, Planting trees in school yard for decoiative purposes 
and as windbreaks. 

12 Knowledge—habits—attitudes—appreciations * Knowledge of 
trees, characteristics, growth, use, habits of co-opeiation, of organiza¬ 
tion of work with classmates, habits of control and unselfishness, skill 
in sewing, gluing, piescrvmg leaves, cutting, wilting, composing stories, 
letters, reading, speaking, interest m natuie and increased wonder 
about her attractions, ability to distinguish trees, appreciation of 
beauty of trees, appreciation of uses of trees and their relation to 
human hfe, desire and ability to prepare something of value which 
involves study and woik, favorable attitudes toward habits of study; 
beginning of habits of scientific investigation; development of ability 
to observe accurately 

13 Music Songs m connection with trees, of trees when wind is 
blowing, sound of sawmill, song ot woodcutter, making songs about 
trees, Joyce Kilmer's famous “Trees” 

14 Citizenship Care of trees at home, on school ground, in com¬ 

munity; caie of foiest lands, file prevention measures and regu¬ 
lations, < 

15. Tests made and used by teacher 1 2 Completion tests, yes-no tests, 
blank-filling tests, direction tests; commercial standardized tests also 
used 


REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

1. California State Curriculum — Teacher’s Guide to Child De¬ 
velopment; California State Printing Office 1930. $1 00 

2. Clause®, L. W. & Others —Educative Experiences through Ac¬ 
tivity Units , Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 1932 $1.80. 
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3. Department op Rural Education N, E A,—Organisation of 
Curriculum for One-Teacher Schools, 1933. $25. 

4. Gustin, M, and Hayes, M. L —Activities in the Puttie School; Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, Box 510, Chapel Hill, N C 1934. 

5. Knox, Rose-&M Activities ad Equipment; Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1927. 

6. Lane, R H-A Teacher's Guide to tk Activity Program, The 
Macmillan Company. 1934. 

7. National College op EDucATiON-Cwmcwkm Records of the 
Children’s Bureau of Publication, National School of Education. 
1932 

8. National Society for the Study op Education— 33d Year¬ 
book, Part 2, The Activity Movement, Public School Publishing 
Company, 509-513 East St, Bloomington, Illinois 1934. 

Useful Magazines 

1. American Childhood— Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts $200 

2 Childhood Education- Association for Childhood Education, 
Washington, D, C $250 

3 Progressive Education—ftogreme Education Association. New 
York City. $300, 



CHAPTER XXI 


DIRECTING STUDY ACTIVITIES IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Meaning of study. During the past quarter century, since 
Dr F. M McMurry’s famous and classical book on study ap¬ 
peared, the term study has come to have a much wider and more 
definite meaning than formerly. It is now clearly understood 
that study implies vastly more than merely reading and mem¬ 
orizing the text Usually study has had reference to the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge from the printed page, but teachers should 
also understand that study often involves objective activities of 
various lands m which rocks, leaves, flowers, corn, and other 
things in the world itself arc examined and studied Pupils may 
study through directed observation as in excursions or by con¬ 
sulting various people, such as a farmer, relative to the selection 
of seed corn, to secure their knowledge If one were to give a 
fairly comprehensive characterization of study, it would prob¬ 
ably be correct to say that study is thinking The term thinking 
is used here m the geneial sense to mean much that is involved 
m the learning process, including various forms of imagery, the 
forming of the general notion, and reasoning, both inductive 
and deductive McMurry defines study as '“the woik that is 
necessary m the assimilation of ideas,"—“the vigorous applica¬ 
tion of the mind to a subject for the satisfaction of a felt need," 
Worth-while study includes the formulation of problems and 
the gathering of data for their solution Pupils often need to 
seek facts so as to be able to prove a proposition, and this is one 
element m study. 

In genume study pupils will be taught to challenge the value 
and worth of textbook statements and of the statements of 
members of the class and others Many times the class will need 
to arrange the statements of the text in the order of their im- 
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portancc Making logical outlines to show such suboi dination of 
xnatenal is a useful form of study “To study is to apply the 
mind to books, arts, or any subject, for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, to study is to acquire knowledge by systematic in¬ 
vestigation, reading, memorizing or the like, to fix the mind 
closely upon a subject for the purpose of acquiring knowledge ” 1 
Study, m its highest and best sense, consists in bunging the 
whole mind to bear upon the accomplishment of a distinct learn¬ 
ing purpose through effort, attention, reason, and continued 
mental occupation or engrossment, when the purpose is m the 
nature of or involves a problem of immediate personal interest 
True study results m ideals, habits, interests, and abilities 

Significance of study. It is practically impossible to over¬ 
estimate the value of study to a pupil or the importance of 
forming right habits of study To be able to study effectively is 
an infinitely greater practical power in life than the ability to 
recite subject matter which has been mechanically memorized 
from a textbook In the average rural school the teacher is 
usually a hearei of book lessons If half the time now spent on 
the testing recitation coukl be used in supervised study, par- 
ticulaily dunng a study-iecitation exercise, the pupils would 
profit greatly by the shift of emphasis If a pupil learns how 
genuinely to study while m the eight giades, he may readily 
become a life-long student; his subsequent careei m high school 
and college is much more likely to be both pleasant and profit¬ 
able On the othei hand, many a child has taken a distaste for 
all knowledge and learning because his teacher did not appre¬ 
ciate the importance of study or know how to teach light meth¬ 
ods of study A young peison’s mind often becomes so inundated 
with the ideas of other people, through books and from other 
sources, that he apparently loses the power of using his own 
ideas He thus becomes the victim of other people’s ideas. If 
the art of study is properly taught, the pupil will learn to evalu- 

1 Reproduced by permission of the publishers of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary , Second Edition Copyright, 1934, by G and C Mernam Company, 
Springfield, Maas 
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ate the ideas of others, to think independently for himself, to 
achieve his own ends. 

Objectives in study. In study that is worthy of the name a 
variety of aims or goals may be set up for the guidance of teacher 
and pupils Sometimes the purpose is to solve a problem in 
reading, arithmetic, geography, history, or other subject. If a 
pupil finds a satisfactory and therefore rational answer to the 
question, “Why has Chicago grown to be one of the largest cities 
in the world?” he will surely need to study In answering the 
question he may need to use several different books Study 
often consists m attentive repetition to develop added skill or to 
help fix a habit John may drill himself on 7 plus 8 or on how to 
spell privilege. The teacher must prepare the child for the drill 
work by suitable preliminary teaching and by the necessary 
supervision while it is going on Study often consists m learning 
how to nse a book to the best advantage—its table of contents, 
index, arrangement of topics, and appendices Such study is 
best as a group exercise under the teacher’s direct supervision, 
although the child can also be taught to work by himself Some- 
tunes profitable study may be the making of a list of references 
on a particular subj'ect, using several books designated by the 
teachei Topics like cotton, com, Lincoln, irrigation, Revolu¬ 
tionary War, and Declaration of Independence may be “run 
down” m the library with great profit. Again, study may take 
the form of memorization, providing this form of study has been 
preceded by painstaking teaching If there has been preliminary 
class work, pupils may memorize certain definitions, stanzas of 
poetry, and other material by themselves, though much of 
such memorization work is better as supervised group study. 

Anothei objective may be set up when pupils are taught and 
trained to select the most important statements in the lesson 
and to tell why they are important. Such study involves writing 
m which the pupil prepares for a class discussion He will use 
his notes to make his contribution to a socialized conversation. 
It is often useful to have pupils pass judgment upon statements 
of the text or of any source material Did Lmcoln do light, in 
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your judgment, when he issued the Emancipation Proclama¬ 
tion? What are your reasons for thinking as you do? Pupils will 
never develop powei to judge unless they aie practiced m giving 
judgments An aim, or objective, which should often be con¬ 
sciously realized is that of applying the knowledge learned 
Pupils in a lural school may be taught a great deal of usable 
subject matter, just how this may be used in life is a vital sub¬ 
ject for consideration A great deal of study in every rural 
school should center around a carefully prepared hst of problem 
questions in history, geography, reading, or nature In working 
out the answers to such questions, the child should be taught 
that the single textbook often needs to be supplemented Illus¬ 
trations may be found in other sources and the child can be 
taught to study subjects, topics, and problems, not merely 
books 

Maintaining suitable conditions. ‘In many rural schools 
physical conditions for successful study are far from satisfactory. 
The room is frequently hot and stuffy, and lighting conditions 
are often unfavorable. The temperature should be kept between 
sixty-five and sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit; the air should be 
changed frequently. If there is no ventilating system, the room 
should be thoroughly aired out every hour, especially if there are 
many pupils Single desks are greatly to be preferred, of course 
Pupils should be taught to get all their books and materials 
ready before they begin to study Pencils should be sharpened, 
and pen and mk should be at hand so that the study time will 
not be interrupted Many a country school pupil cannot study 
successfully because he is suffering from some physical handi¬ 
cap, such as defective eyesight, defective teeth, adenoids, or 
obstructed nasal passages. The pupil must be at ease physically, 
and external causes for disturbance and distraction should be 
reduced to the minimum. In other words, conditions favorable 
to the concentration of the mind should prevail Teacher and 
pupils should talk in low conversational tones The emotional 
tone of the school should be pleasing and gently stimulating; 
the general spirit of the school should be invigorating, not ir- 
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ritating or distracting. The emotional element is highly im¬ 
portant m all study; it is the duty of the teacher to provide a 
proper emotional atmosphere 

Important study habits. The study habits which a child 
forms in school will probably be of greater lifelong service to 
him than anything else the school can do for him. If ho forms the 
very bad habit of accepting statements in a book or elsewhere in 
an unquestioning, uncritical attitude he may easily m adult life 
become the victim of various schemers and promoters who prey 
upon the unthinking, gullible public, upon people who are ig¬ 
norant and who have not learned how to solve their own prob¬ 
lems independently Among the important habits of study which 
a child should acquire are the habits of gathering sufficient data 
for the solution of his problem, of organizing the facts which 
have been secured so that they represent a definite, co-ordmated 
whole, of properly evaluating evidence so that its usefulness for 
the puipose m mmd may be adequately fixed, of testing con¬ 
clusions to sec whether they are based upon sufficient evidence 
and whether they can be suitably verified by various methods 
of proof, of suspending judgment when the facts, data, or evi¬ 
dence m hand do not seem to be sufficient for making a deduc¬ 
tion. A thoughtful teacher will be far more concerned to see 
that such valuable habits are formed, even if not so much sub¬ 
ject matter is covered. It is a progressive day m a teacher’s 
experience when she realizes that subject matter is m this regard 
only the means to an end. In study the subject mattci com¬ 
prises the learning materials with which teacher and pupils 
work It is to be used to realize educational objectives and not 
to be memorized without thought or question 

Problems motivate study. Study cannot be discussed without 
some consideration of the problem idea, for study is thinking; 
the need for thinking arises when there is a problem requiring 
solution. Life is made up of problems, as has been pointed out 
m Chapter XVII, when anyone has a personal problem the solu¬ 
tion of which is a vital matter for the individual, there is the 
natural setting for the highest type of motivated study. Study 
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earned forward under the stimulus of a personally interesting 
and significant pioblem is the most fruitful of all study When¬ 
ever life piesents new conditions which must be faced and reck¬ 
oned with, the individual must depart from the beaten path of 
habitual action, and a new course of procedure must be mapped 
out This requnes thinking, the essential element m any study 
worthy of the name 

Study in the rural school. In the average rural school the 
work of study is usually neglected because the teacher does not 
know its importance or how to train pupils m good habits of 
study Much of the pupil’s time is wasted m gazing at the page, 
m listless, purposeless reading, or possibly in mischief Some 
teachers tell even little first-grade children to go to their seats 
and study their lessons When you think of it, what a ridiculous 
direction 1 How can small pupils study a reading lesson? What 
would such study be like? Small pupils cannot do successful 
individual work Their study needs to be supervised, caiefully 
directed group work with small children is the best solution of 
the problem Usually the smaller pupils m a rural school should 
either have profitable, directed, individual, educational seat- 
work or group activities, or be out-of-doors playing In the rural 
school the teacher need not and should not “hear recitations,” 
one aftei the other, all day She requires time between classes 
to supeivise the work of individuals m all giades It will often 
be time well spent, if teacher and pupils will woik together m a 
group exercise, where study, rather than recitation, predomi¬ 
nates Supervised dictionary study is very profitable, teacher 
and pupils may well study the spelling lesson and othei lessons 
together, also Pupils in a rural school need much instruction 
and training m the art of mastering the printed page Topics 
need to be broken up and study questions made out Such work 
may profitably be done during a study-recitation Altogether 
too much time is spent on testing, particularly through the use 
of the oial question-and-answer piocedure, which is often a 
sheer waste of time and practically barren of educational 
results. 
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Individual supervised study. The lural teacher should under¬ 
stand that pupci vised study in her school may go on during a 
study recitation or it may be carried out between classes or 
recitations Theie should be both kinds of supervised study, the 
first laigely a group activity, while the supervision as the teacher 
goes from desk to desk is mostly individual An up-to-date rural 
teacher will cut down her testing recitations, and do a great deal 
moie of this supervised-study work than most teachers are 
doing at present. 

It is well to keep in mmd that when you are working with a 
pupil in Ins study activities, you are teaching him as truly as 
when you hear him recite his lesson—often much more so 
Pupils vary gieatly in their need for help Some need just a hin t, 
others require repeated and daily assistance m all the steps of 
then study and acquisition No child should be helped to the 
extent of robbing him of the power and the joy which comes 
through personal victory in overcoming difficulties. It is a fine 
art, learned only by practice, to know when to help and when to 
keep hands off m this supervised study. Many tunes the 
teachei’s function is simply to show pupils where they can find 
the help they need, and then to leave them to work out the 
problem by themselves 

It will be useful frequently to assist a pupil in formulating and 
stating Ins pioblem or questions, set him on the track of the 
solution, and then leave him to his own devices It happens 
many times that a child has difficulty because he does not read 
carefully, thoughtfully, adequately. By the use of a skillful 
question or two the teacher should stimulate the pupil to go over 
the paragraph or topic again to find the facts which he has failed 
to get before In all of this individual work with a pupil the 
teacher can easily tram the child to make notes m good form, 
which is one of the important factors m successful study Here 
is opportunity for fruitful, well-motivated work m English A 
well-kept notebook m geography, history, and other subjects may 
certainly be an objective worth considerable time and thought 

In the work with individual pupils at their seats a teacher will 
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be able to observe the study habits of each child If a pupil is 
wasting his time, the teacher should know why, there ai e various 
reasons, the chief of which are lack of adequate motivation and 
of sufficient knowledge and skill in the art of study A great deal 
of time is wasted because pupils have wasteful habits of work 
If the child is discouiaged or finds study distasteful, the teacher 
should know it and find ways of overcoming the difficulties 
Find out if the child reads the lesson material ovci without 
attention to meanings or to implications and applications Find 
how he memorizes Inquire into his methods of attack, and 
teach him to go below the surface The rural teacher should 
spend many so-called group recitation periods in showing pupils 
just how to do their woi k Study skills vary gi eatly accoi ding to 
types of subject matter and also in relation to the matuilty and ad¬ 
vancement of the pupil Use whatever time is necessary to show 
pupils how to use dictionai les, encyclopedias, and other: of ei ences 
Directed group activities. Successful rural teacheis are 
making increasing use of class periods for directed study activ¬ 
ities They find that they can save a great deal of tune in this 
way both foi themselves and for then pupils; moreover, they 
have discovered that m this way pupils learn moio and that 
better results are secured in the several varieties of testing pro¬ 
cedures The general purpose of directed-study lessons is to do 
anything for pupils which will enable them to woik profitably 
by themselves Often the teacher will actually go over the lesson 
with the class, all having books open, carefully taking entire 
periods foi the purpose It may be that m this way a new learn¬ 
ing unit may be presented so that the membeis of the class will 
get a connected bird’s-eye view of the related parts, and so that 
enough subject matter will be opened up for several days of 
independent, individual study If study is well done, the testing 
procedures will move forward quickly and without much diffi¬ 
culty In this directed group activity the teacher should en¬ 
deavor to bring out the difficulties of the whole class and the 
particular difficulties of individuals This type of class activity 
is not a recitation, it is a discussion and a planmng exercise 
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during which, objectives will be set up and veiy definite prepara¬ 
tion made for the work of the pupils at then own seats Both 
teacher and pupils talk and both ask questions It will frequently 
be a good thing for the teacher to give an overview or a preview 
and possibly a pietest for diagnostic purposes Pioblems will 
be formulated, reference books listed, study questions assigned 
Pupils will go from such an exercise with a conviction that the 
new unit has impoitant learning possibilities in it 

Study of things. In geogiaphy, agnculture, nature study, 
physiology, and some other subjects, teacher and pupils will 
often find it best to get their knowledge at first hand For ex¬ 
ample, in the lesson on the formation of soils, it will not be 
difficult to have pupils bring in various kinds of rocks, such as 
sandstone, limestone, and granite, and to examine them to see 
how they diffci In study of this kind the teachei may help 
matters gieatly if she will dnect it by calling attention to 
important characteristics through the use of study questions 
What is the color of each rock? Which seems to be hardest? 
Softest? Which do you think you could break up most easily? 
Of what is the sandstone made? If the limestone breaks up 
what sort of soil is made from it? How many kinds of elements 
can you see m the granite? Pupils may also bring to school 
various kinds of soil, such as sandy soil, clay soil, or rich black 
loam, for examination and study The study of things should be 
almost a daily affair in any live, up-to-date, rural school 

Analyze the lesson. In order to illustrate the use and value 
of outlines and study questions, let us take a geography lesson 
for pupils in the fifth or sixth grade Many times these two 
grades are combined into one class in the rural school Many 
books give useful study questions, and the teacher should in¬ 
struct pupils in the use of these questions Such instruction 
should be given during a study-recitation period The following 
outline and questions are based upon a lesson in a well-known 
first book m geography 1 

’From Brigham and McFarlane —Essentials of Geography—First Book, 
p 10, by arrangement with American Book Company, Publishers 
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The general subject of the lesson is “How Rocks Are Broken 
up to Form Soil ”—The first sentence, a paragraph, gives the 
general theme “Theie are several ways m which rocks are 
broken up to form soil ” Then these different ways arc discussed 
as indicated m this list of topics 

(1) Effect of heating and cooling 

(2) Effect of watei on sandstone 

(3) Effect of water freezing in rocks 

(4) Effect of growing roots 

(5) Rock covered with soil 

(а) As seen m cellar oi lull side 

(б) Vanations of different layers 

(6) Small stones moved by stream 

(а) Effect of rubbing together 

(б) Effect of a flood 

(c) Breaking up of stones 

(7) Why stones aie smooth and round 

(8) Erne particles worn off 

(a) Carried away by streams 

(b) Deposited in still water 

At the close of the discussion, which takes up about a page, 
there is a summary as follows “Soil is formed chiefly from 
broken rock Rocks may be bioken by quick changes of tem¬ 
perature, by the dissolving of natural cement, by watei freezing 
m them, by the growth of the roots of plants, and by the bump¬ 
ing together of stones m the moving water of streams ” 

One of the elements m study is the making of such sum- 
manes, and pupils should be practiced daily m this art of getting 
the meat out of the discussion 

Study questions based upon the lesson, to be used by pupils 
m study at their seats, might be as follows (1) "What is the gen¬ 
eral subject of the lesson? (2) Is this a good title? Name another 
one (3) What is the first way mentioned and where can you 
find a good illustration of it? (4) What happens when the cement 
is dissolved? What dissolves the cement? (5) What happens 
when water gets into rocks? (6) How can you show that rocks 
will take up water? (7) What is the effect of growing roots? 
Did you ever see a case of this kind? Where? (8) Have you seen 
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different layers of fine and coarse lock in a hill side? What does 
this piove? (9) How can moving stones make soil 7 (10) How 
can you show this 7 (11) Bring a round stone to school. What 
made it round? (12) Be able to give the summary when, you 
come to class How many ways are mentioned? 

Use of workbooks. We aie now witnessing a veritable deluge 
of workbooks m every conceivable field of subject matter Some 
of these workbooks are highly educational in chaiacter, and some 
of them arc evidently prepared rather carelessly with no par¬ 
ticular educational principles or objectives in mind The rural 
teacher should unquestionably make use of workbooks because, 
for one reason, they are one useful means of solving the problem 
of individual study However, every teacher should consider 
whethei a particular workbook fits m with the state course and 
whethei pupils will be able to use it with success and profit A 
good workbook is well organized and caiefully graded It is 
adapted to the age and grade for which it is intended It is pre¬ 
pared in such a way that the children will get valuable knowl¬ 
edge, skills, and attitudes in using it It provides adequate, 
clear, definite, concise directions, and furnishes the proper blank 
spaces for well-considered answers It is decidedly not a device 
for merely giving children something to take up their time, like 
the old so-called “busy work ” It must be scientifically correct, 
educationally sound, and up-to-date The good workbook fur¬ 
nishes means for the pupil to test his accuracy and his piogress; 
instructions for making graphs of individual achievements are 
often given Teachers must thoroughly realize that all workbook 
study must be carefully directed and checked If workbooks are 
intelligently and wisely used, they are of great help to rural 
teachers 

Memorization as a by-product of thinking. Which is worth 
more—to have a girl memorize “October’s Bright Blue 
Weather” (often m a more or less mechanical fashion) or to 
have her understand it and appreciate the beauty of it 7 There 
is only one answer to the question Should not memorization 
be a by-product of the thinking and appreciation, at least for the 
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most part? If the child has clear, definite images of the golden- 
rod, the fringed gentian which closes up its blue eyes at night, 
the biook, the bumblebee, and all the rest, and if there is appre¬ 
ciative reading on the teacher’s part, together with both con¬ 
scious and unconscious mutation on the part of the child, will 
not the poet’s message get into the heart and the life of the child 
more certainly than through a mere memomation of words? 
Furthermore, how much time has a teacher for testing pupils m 
a class exercise as to whether they can repeat the words of a poem 
or not? Wouldn’t it be much better to use the class period for an 
appreciation lesson, then do the testing in some incidental way, 
perhaps outside of the class period and by writing, at least m 
pait? Unquestionably children should stoie m mind many 
beautiful poetic selections In the case of the poem mentioned 
one beautiful stanza, perhaps selected by the pupil lunisclf and 
learned with genuine appreciation, would mean much more to 
him m after years than the formal, routine memorizing of all 
the words Study poetry mth the pupils much more, and strive 
to reduce unthinking memorization of mere words to the zero 
point whenever possible 

A directed-study class exercise. The particular subject m the 
agriculture class which seemed to be causing difficulty was 
Weeds 1 It was perhaps not so much a difficulty m uncleistand- 
ing the statements of the text, for they weie quite clear and 
definite The pioblem was mainly one of organization and pres¬ 
entation The teacher had been asking scrappy questions m 
miscellaneous older, and the pupils m the class had lesponded 
in fragments of statements So this teacher, who had recently 
been to a meeting where the study-recitation was discussed, and 
who had also been reading up on the subject, resolved to stop the 
testing recitation procedure and to study weeds mth the children 
and with the books open 

The lesson came m the month of September, the six members of 
the A class—Mary, Jane, Alice, George, Henry, and John—had brought 

1 Upham, A A,, and Schmidt, G A — An Introduction to Agriculture, D Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, New York. 
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to school various weeds, including ragweed, quack grass, Canada 
thistle, burdock, wild parsnip, plantain, yellow dock, purslane, and 
prickly lettuce These weeds were m sight and available for study, 
along with the book. There were six topics m the text, the teacher 
asked John to name the different topics, which he did They were as 
follows What a Weed Is—Why Weeds Are Enemies—Classes of 
Weeds—Annuals, and How to Kill Them—Biennials, and How to 
Kill Them—Peiennmls, and How to Kill Them John was asked if he 
could think of any other topic which should be discussed undei the 
head of weeds He was unable to name another 

“Mary, what is the definition of a weed?” Mary reads—“A weed 
is a plant growing where it is not wanted ” “ Do you think that is a 
good definition? Why? Are all weeds on your farm also weeds every¬ 
where else? Illustrate.” 

"Alice, in the topic, ‘Why Weeds Are Enemies,’ how many different 
reasons are given?” Alice reads silently and intently and says that 
she finds five masons given She names these five reasons “What 
else, Alice, is given m this paragraph besides the five reasons?” Alice 
looks carefully and states that she finds a quotation relative to the un¬ 
sightliness and disgrace of weeds “From what is this quotation 
taken?” Alice does not know noi do any of the others. See if you can 
find out by tomorrow. Alice tells her teacher in the morning that the 
quoted sentence is from the Bible, her mother had told her and she 
locates and gives the statement 

“Henry, how many and what classeB of weeds are named?” Henry 
looks at the book and answers conectly “Henry, what is the chief 
characteristic of annuals? Of biennials? Of perennials?” Henry looks 
sharply, and then the teacher has him tell the distinguishing attributes 
without looking in the book The teacher then suggests that Henry 
write the three definitions carefully on the board He makes some 
mistakes, which all take a hand in correcting The English is noted 
carefully, and the work is finally done neatly and in good form 

Mary, Jane, and George contribute their share, and the last three 
topics are carefully analyzed so that the pupils understand and can 
separate the large points or heads. By use of the book the different 
members of the class note that of the specimens m the room there are 
three annuals, ragweed, purslane, and prickly lettuce There are two 
biennials burdock and wild parsnip The perennials are quack grass, 
yellow dock, plantain, and Canada thistle In all this work teacher 
and pupils co-operate m a socialized study-recitation The pupils 
have also been asking questions concerning the book statements and 
relative to the various specimens 

As a result of the study of the text, teacher and pupils work out an 
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outline which the teacher places on the board with the help of the 
pupils The outline looks about as follows 


I. "What a Weed Is 
1. Definition 
2 Characteristics 

3. Sweet clover 

4. Oats and grass 


II Why Weeds Are Enemies 
1, Prevent plant growth 
2 Take moisture 

3. Take plant food 

4. Shade plants 

5. Harbor insects 


III Classes of Weeds 
1 Annuals 

a. Definition and nature 
b Examples (5) 3 

c, How to kill 

(1) Cultivation 

(2) Prevent going to seed 

(3) Burning 
2. Biennials 

a Definition and nature 
b Examples (5) 
c. How to kill 

(1) Why more difficult 

(2) Use of spud on lawns 

(3) Prevent going to seed 
As a result of this study together, winch took about thirty minutes, 

the pupils have learned the need for close and careful silent reading, 
they see how topics and paragraphs are put together, they learn how¬ 
to select the important points, they see the need for systematic out¬ 
lining, and they have a better understanding of the general problem 
of mastering and organizing a unit of thought. 


Perennials 

a. Definition and nature 
b Examples (5) 
c How to lull 

(1) Great difficulty 

(2) Killing roots 

(3) Smothering 

(4) Use of salt and acid 

(5) Three best ways 


Summary of suggestions. 

1 Teachers should understand and appreciate the fact that 
abikty to study effectively is of greater importance m life than any 
other ability which the school can give the child Bagley says “To 
teach a child to study effectively is to do the most valuable 
thing that could be done to help him adjust himself to any en¬ 
vironment of modern civilized hfe into which he may be thrown ” 

2 Our system of examinations has tended to produce wrong 
habits of study. Pupils tend to fill their minds mechanically with 
a jumble of unrelated, memorized facts Open-book examma- 
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tions, m which pupils must scan the text closely, analyze the 
subject mattei, find problems and data for problem solving, and 
pass judgment upon the lelative impoitance of the textbook 
statements, are often of more value than the common stereo¬ 
typed essay variety. The use of modern new-typo objective 
tests is also quite commonly overdone 

3, Pupils study best when they have a motive for study. If the 
oldei pupils, for example, are to find out whether the schoolroom 
is adequately lighted, or if they are to make booklets m agricul¬ 
ture to place on exhibition at a mothers’ meeting, there is some 
good reason for study; it is likely to be profitable 

4 Study the dictionary with the pupils frequently Teach them 
all the parts of the book and how to find all sorts of information 
most expeditiously Supervised dictionary work involves in¬ 
terests, attitudes, abilities, as well as merely knowledge, there 
are several forms of dictionary skills 

5 Teach pupils to find suitable captions for paragraphs, stanzas, 
stories, anecdotes They will need to read successfully in order 
to get the mam idea or thought This is one form of study and 
it is an important one m school work 

6 Teach and tram pupils how to test themselves Can they 
determine whether they know a lesson or a topic? Pupils should 
be taught to know that they know and to realize the situation 
when they don’t know Upper grade pupils can learn to make 
out their own testing questions 

7 One of the arts of study is that of taking notes Pupils 
should be taught and trained how to set down the leading, sug¬ 
gestive points of a cyclopedia article, for example, oi of what the 
teacher or some pupil gives m the way of useful information, and 
then to orgamze these notes into a simple, compact outline, 
which will be kept in a well-bound notebook. The teacher should 
read Chapter II in Ritson’s How to Use Your Mind. 1 

8. Learn to find the milk m the coconut. Get the values of 
paragraphs Some words, sentences, and paragraphs are much 
more important than others Get at the essentials and learn 

1 Kitsoh, H D — Row to Use Four Mind, J B Lippmcott Company. 
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these Teachers need to give repeated guidance m selecting the 
salient facts 

9 Good physical conditions are of basic importance Effective 
work requires obedience to well-recognized laws of health m 
matters of sleep, diet, fresh air, and adequate exercise Physi¬ 
cal surroundings should be sanitary and healthful Tempera¬ 
ture and ventilation require intelligent attention Illumination 
should be adequate, with the light at the left A good chair 
and table are necessary, as well as books, rulers, paper, and 
pencils 

10 The best workers are calm and persistent They neither 
hurry noi woiry The cool unhurried student gets results with 
less waste of neivous energy To go at a task piomptly and 
vigoiously will insure a good beginning Loafing and dawdling 
are fatal, eneigy and the will to learn are indispensable A 
rocking-chan is not conducive to concentiation When you 
begin to read sentences over and over without sensing the 
meanings, open up the windows and go out foi a brisk walk. 
Also, change the subject. Remembei that the best way to begin 
is just to begin, that is, stait woikmg, go through the motions 
Interest will develop as you get waimed up to the task 

11 Knowing the teacher’s requirements (To pupils) Be def¬ 
inite and clear as to the assignment and what the teacher null 
expect of you m class It is always best to write down the assign¬ 
ment in a special book, indicating what is to be simply read, 
what memorized, etc You are not preparing srniply to recite. 
You are studying to learn, to develop your peisonahty You are 
working primarily for yourself and not for the teacher. Older 
pupils should keep assignment books in which they set down 
dnections for study, subject mattei simply to be lead, facts to 
be memouzecl, sketches to be made, and so on. This is valuable 
traming m study Childien cannot do successful work in study 
unless they have a specific task and the means at hand for doing 
the work They must have clear aims or purposes, and know 
just what to do m order to realize these 

In case the teachei does not make the purpose clcai, ask about 
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it No work should ever be done for no reason at all Form the 
habit of foimulatmg objectives 01 setting up goals Then as you 
woik, do not lose sight of your goals In all your study try to 
adapt means to ends Use tools that will lealize your aims most 
quickly and most effectively 

12 Practice most on that m which you are weakest. (To pupils) 
Find out the weak points m your knowledge and your abilities 
In a spelling lesson perhaps you already know several words 
Select the woids difficult foi you, and work on them only 

13 View the subject matter from various angles (To pupils) 
To think over what one is learning is a very useful habit Relate 
what you learn to the affaus of life as much as you can Illus¬ 
trate rules, definitions, and piinciples Unless you do this, you 
do not know them Abstract statements are relatively meaning¬ 
less until worked over into conciete instances 

14 Think of the kinds of questions yorn teacher will ask (To 
pupils) Fonn the habit of putting questions to yourself, as you 
study Try always to translate the book material into practical 
forms In the business of life we do not have use for 8 X 7 = 56, 
m that form, as a lule The business man often uses forms differ¬ 
ent fiom those taught m the schools and pupils should know 
something of the modern way of doing business 

15. If possible the lesson should be quickly gone over before class 
time Some portions need repetition, peihaps orally A list of 
related points may lequne rapid and repeated scanning, m the 
same order each time The pupil should piactiee to delivei the 
results of study m the form directed by the teacher 

16 Judgment is more important than mere memory Make 
memory serve the judgment Analyze topics, and practice sub¬ 
ordination of topics Study according to a sound system, and 
review by getting a new view fiom a higher level of thinking, 

17 There should be an appeal to and through the various avenues 
of sense, as the eye and ear There is a good reason for reading 
some material aloud Material to be learned should be gone 
over, not laboriously, but quickly and repeatedly. Oral repe¬ 
tition will often help 
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18 It is often necessary to go beyond the state of just being dblt 
to do or to repeat One is sure and safe, to illustrate, only when 
he can mn his car automatically You and those whom you meet 
on the road aie safe when the various processes are “handed 
over to the effortless custody of automatism,” leaving your 
higher self to look out for the othei fellow In committing a 
selection for public delivery, automatic learning is highly im¬ 
portant See discussion in this text on the subject of over¬ 
learning 

19 The method of the whole is more effective than the method of 
small portions The approved practice in memorizing a poem, 
for example, is fust reading the entire poem rapidly several 
tunes, and then the thoughtful repeating of a few logical units or 
combinations of stanzas If the aim is to understand and digest 
material, but uot to memorize it, the best way is to go though it 
all rather rapidly at first to get a bird’s-eye view ol the related 
whole Then the student should concentrate upon the subject 
matter topic by topic, hinging it all together finally in a 
summarized view with a good condensed outline Teachers 
should devote the necessary time to the development of this 
technique 

20 Different types of materials need different treatment 
Teachers and older pupils should realize that knowing how 
to study and leain an anthmetic lesson on, say, addition of 
mixed numbers is an entnely different study problem fiom that 
found, for example, m an understanding and appreciation of 
“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere ” Different types of subject 
matter demand different treatment and different study skills 
and techniques 

21 Direct pupils m assisting each other Develop the spirit 
of co-operation and helpfulness It so often is the case that a 
brighter pupil can give a suggestion which will he of decided 
help to a slower pupil m overcoming his study difficulties 

22 Get the pupil’s viewpoint The teacher should form the 
habit of thinking about subject matter from the angle of its 
study and acquisition by her pupds. She should consider whether 
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the particular lesson is one calling for inductive treatment, 
habituation activities, memorization, problem-solving methods, 
01 something else. In other words, the teacher needs to view- 
learning materials from the standpoint of the paiticular phase of 
learning and also from the viewpoint of the individuals who are 
to do the learning. 

23 What is given, what is required? Give children repeated 
practice m telling what is given and what is to be found Teach 
them to formulate as many pioblem questions as may be needed 
In reading classes as well as m arithmetic classes many problems 
occur Pupils should be guided in finding them and expressing 
them m good English 

24 Grade subject-matter values Repeated practice should be 
given in arranging statements and paragraphs m the order of 
their importance Daily oppoitumty for pupils to judge of the 
value of punted materials whenever found is of much value in 
the formation of critical study habits 

25 Textbooks need interpretation and elucidation. Remember 
that even the best textbooks may be difficult for some of the 
children It should be a constant, daily teaching activity for the 
one who is guiding the study and learning of children to make 
the textbook a real tool foi genuine learmng This will require 
directed study for both groups and individuals Do not hesitate 
to vary from the order of the textbook if the class can learn 
better m some other order Textbooks are not infallible; it often 
happens that topics can be mastered m a variety of equally 
useful arrangements 

26 Study readers are of much value Today we have many 
series of leaders through the use of which pupils are taught 
valuable study skills These readers are given different nam es 
such as study readers, work-type readers, problem readers, and 
so on. The informational form of textual material in science, 
nature study, geography, and history is often used, and de¬ 
liberate attempts are made to develop definite study skills and 
attitudes These readers have done much good, but m their 
subsequent educational career pupils will also need special in- 
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struction in the study of these different subjects No doubt the 
training which these study readers afford m the understanding 
and oTgaiuzrag of special subject materials is of much value and 
there will often be a distinct carry-over of study skills But in. 
all subjects and all schools definite teaching should develop 
specific skills as they are needed 

27 Do not forget that directed study is not merely an administra¬ 
tive method The purpose of directed .study is the improvement 
of the individual pupil, it is a teaching procedure. Successful 
directed study results m learning and it may be and often is an 
informal procedure The nature and value of any directed study 
activities will be determined by the educational objectives of the 
teacher and the learning needs of each child at a given time and 
m relation to particular lessons 

28 Socialized expression m vai ied form is a necessity Always 

the rural teacher must understand, must realize, that her daily 
program should provide for expression as well as acquisition or 
impression through study There must be talking, dramatiza¬ 
tion, audience reading, recitation of many literaly selections and 
masterpieces, demonstrations, repeated so-called “flooi-talks," 
reports, and so on to gieat length Socialized expression should 
be a daily affair ' ' ' 

29 Assignments may he for both study and preparation for 
study The teacher would do well to look upon the assigmnent 
as a teaching or a directed study activity In making assign¬ 
ments the teachci should do everything possible to make the 
pupil’s individual study successful and not too difficult Good 
assignments take time, but it is a very profitable way to use 
school time 1 Rural teachers can save much time for themselves 
if they will make use of written assignments and directions 
Study problems can be furnished pupils m this way by the use 
of the hectograph Provide for differing abilities through dif¬ 
ferentiated assignments of study tasks Slowei pupils can master 
essentials and brighter pupils can do more of the same kind of 
work or do something entirely different Every rural school 

1 See the author’s book, The Country Teacher at Work 
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should have one or two first-class hectographs and a supply of 
ink and paper 

30 The rural teacher should try to provide pupils with plenty oj 
study helps m adequate variety There should be on hand good 
dictionaries and encyclopedias which the pupils are carefully 
instiucted in using Then for eveiy subject such as history, 
geography, agriculture, and civics, theie should be several sets of 
different modern texts, if possible. The hbiary itself should con¬ 
tain a well-selected and well-graded stock of seveial hundred 
books Pupils should be definitely taught just how to use the 
different books Each child above the third grade should have 
his own dictionary When pupils are old enough, they should 
learn how to use the card-catalogue index and other indexes 
Every rural school needs a few good magazines An adequate 
supply of paper, pencils, ink, notebooks is a constant need. 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 Why is a ruial teacher justified m taking a great deal of school 
time to teach pupils how to study? Will this be an economical use of 
time? Which is better, directed study or supemsed studyf 

2 How can a teacher prepare pupils for successful study through 
adequate assignment 7 Try assigning “October’sBright Blue Weather.” 
Such assignment may very properly take an entire preparatory class 
period of twenty minutes or more. 

3 (a) Indicate five things you can do to teach your pupils how to 
use the hbiary. (6) Indicate five lines of procedure which you would 
use m teaching pupils how to use a dictionary (c) Name several 
diffeient dictionary skills 

4 Illustrate with an eighth-grade history lesson study questions that 
avoid calling for mere memory results. Use the period 1783-1789 for 
your subject materials 

5 Suppose that the next lesson in reading is Joaquin Miller’s 
“Columbus ” Tell what you can do to stimulate an interest so that 
pupils will actually study the poem. 

6 How can you avoid helping pupils too much when you are super¬ 
vising individual study? Why should you have group supervision as 
much as practicable 7 Why must you give attention to individuals, 
also 7 Tell how you will find time to do this in a rural school. See the 
chapter on the daily program and also the one on the recitation 
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CHAPTER XXII 


RECITATION OBJECTIVES AND PRACTICES 

“ Passing of the recitation.’* Some years ago V T Thayer 
wrote a book 1 to which he gave the title of this topic In his 
discussion Dr Thayer considers the origin of the recitation, 
learning as an active instead of a static process, cnticisms of 
group instruction, supervised study, the Dalton and Wmnetka 
plans of individual instruction, the socialized recitation, the 
project method, some essentials in teaching suggested by the 
methods discussed, the lesson plan and the assignment, the 
working period, and the socialized period This author makes 
it very evident that much dissatisfaction prevails concerning the 
futility and lelative failure of the formal traditional recitation 
procedure, with its oral question-and-answer type of lecitation 
activity which stresses largely the repioduction of textual in¬ 
formation Such a recitation ought to pass into total and eternal 
oblivion, but although it is no doubt gradually passing in many 
localities, it is still widely prevalent- Many ruial teachers are 
still using out-of-date teaching-learning procedures The recita¬ 
tion period for gioup activities should not pass away, certainly 
The oithodox recitation needs to be reformed With a change of 
objectives and a change of practices, the recitation will serve 
a useful and a necessaiy function always 

Meaning of recitation. The root meaning of recitation calls 
attention merely to the repeating of what has once been said or 
cited Literally, recite means to call or cite again , That is, the 
original etymological meaning has reference to the saying again 
of what has once been said or given to the pupil. This idea does 
not necessarily involve the notion of meanings, of thought, or of 
real learning The “saying again" is merely the repetition of a 

1 Thaybe, Y T,— The Passing of the Recitation, D C Heath and Company 
1928 . 
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purely verbal-memory product—a pretty dreary business, we 
must admit Our present conception of the recitation embraces 
a variety of aims and of activities, such as testing to discover the 
pupil’s knowledge and skill, verifying and coirecting the pupil’s 
ideas, lemovmg wrong notions, furnishing collateral material, 
habituation exercises to fix facts in mind, stimulating the pupil 
to renewed efforts, cultivating power and skill m the use of 
English, helping pupils to study by themselves, training in think¬ 
ing or problem solving, and furnishing socializing opportunities 
for discussion and the forming and expressing of personal judg¬ 
ments It can readily be seen that this involves much more, 
very much more, than hearing book lessons 
In one sense the recitation is but a period of time, but a teacher 
never grasps hoi rich opportunity until she thinks of the recita¬ 
tion m terms of pupil activity, change, and improvement The 
real lecitation is a means for promoting the natural development 
of the child’s abilities It is an exercise during which pupils 
present the lesults of then study or investigation It is a period 
for general discussion, for the presentation of ideas found in 
many souices, and for the correction of wrong ideas The recita¬ 
tion procedure m this better sense does make use of subject 
matter, but it is not to be thought of as a mechanical verbal 
memoiy-recall process, m any case In the commoner accept¬ 
ance of the term, perhaps, we think of the recitation as a class 
exercise m which the teacher may instruct or teach, test, and 
drill To teach, however, in the widest meaning of the term, is 
to bung about any sort of pupil activity or response which will 
change the child’s life and personality If teaching is effective, 
the child actually learns. 

Objectives of the recitation. Among the generally accepted 
aims of the recitation, as we understand its function today, are 
the following, not arranged m any definite, significant order 1 

1. To give opportunity for teacher and pupils to get ready 
for a study of the pending unit of subject matter This may be 
an inductive, preparatory teaching-learning exercise In fact, 
it is very likely to be m the nature of a development lesson. 
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2 To afford the teacher a chance to give detailed, explicit 
assignments of work, telling pupils not only what to do, but how 
to do it, and wheie to find necessary learning materials 

3 To give pupils a chance to report what they have accom¬ 
plished, in this way stimulating others by accounts of piogiess. 
The recitation should motivate learning pioce&ses as well as 
guide and direct them 

4 To check workbooks and other materials piepared by 
pupils. Today children prepare much that is useful and valuable 
during their directed study periods 

5 To work out study outlines and review outlines together as 
a learning exei cise Here is an opportunity for some i eal teaching 

6 To furnish occasion for pupils to tell how they studied 
their lessons, where they secured information, and what diffi¬ 
culties they encountered and to give other similar helpful 
information 

7 To check up on the lesults secured m the study of a unit of 
learning materials to see what pi ogress is being made and what 
help may be needed 

8 To enable the teacher to give general directions on how to 
study, how to use refeience material, how to do wntten work, 
how to keep notebooks, liow to fill out workbooks, and to give 
other helpful suggestions for piomotmg learning activities 

9 To afford practice m the use of English, both oral and 
written Forms of expression, particularly effective speech, need 
constant attention Pupils will never learn to talk well unless 
they talk much under the stimulation and guidance of clear, 
correct standards Pupils will not learn to talk by listening to 
the teachei, or by answering scrappy questions in fragmentary 
fashion Pupils should be permitted and encouiaged to talk on 
a great vanety of subjects Such talking should of course be 
guided and directed 

10. To give practice m silent reading Pupils should be asked 
repeatedly m a class exercise to examine the printed page with a 
distinct purpose in mind, to answer a specific question, or to 
soLve a particular problem The ability to get the meaning of a 
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sentence or paragraph is of such fundamental importance in ail 
the woilc of the school that the recitation peiiod should fre¬ 
quently offer opportunity for the acquisition of the various silent 
leading skills 

11 To stimulate and guide pupils m forming the habit of 
initiative The old-time recitation developed very little initia¬ 
tive With the new social purpose of the school m mind, no 
teachei should fail to see the need for the development of this 
personahty tiait The members of the class should ask ques¬ 
tions and suggest problems Pupils will nevei develop initiative 
if the teachei continually directs all the activities The child 
needs to be given a chance lepeatedly to choose foi himself, m 
some measuie to map out his own program, otherwise he be¬ 
comes increasingly dependent 

12. To instruct pupils in the use of books The recitation 
period is the time to teach pupils how to handle books and how 
to run down topics, using the table of contents, the index, the 
appendices A child, m oidei to get book powei, must learn to 
feel at homo with books A book must be looked upon as a 
friend ready to lender assistance, providing it is accoided under¬ 
standing and skillful treatment Skill m the use of books is one 
of the many which the school should develop, it is a distinct 
objective of the recitation 

13 To furnish opportunity for a study-recitation exercise of 
any kind and for any purpose whenever the need arises 

14 To give the teacher many opportunities foi supplying 
collateral information out of her store of knowledge or by the 
use of books, objects, pictures, and experiments and m other 
ways The one textbook needs to be supplemented; the teacher’s 
oral presentation is one means of doing this 

15 To guide and direct pupils specifically m detailed problem¬ 
solving activities In this connection pupils should be stimulated 
in doing original thinking and m carrying out personal investiga¬ 
tions for the benefit of the individual and the group 

16 To call attention to matters of central or pivotal im¬ 
portance so that pupils will be able to distinguish the important 
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from, the relatively unimportant in. their lessons or m other forms 
of subject matter 

17 To carry out any form of teaching-learning procedure 
which will prepaie pupils and definitely aid them m whatever 
study activities they may engage m by themselves at their 
seats 

18 To furnish the occasion and the stimulus for many and 
varied forms of socialized activities Pupils should feel veiy free 
to ask questions and to expiess opinions based upon definite 
information 

19 To give opportunity for the teacher to do for the whole 
group, by way of direction, suggestion, and stimulation, any- 
thmg which can be more economically and effectively done m 
this way rathei than for individuals 

20 The recitation period is a time for a much broader teach¬ 
ing-learning activity than that involved in testing and drill 
Tests and drills are not now conducted by the oral question- 
and-answer method There are much more effective procedures. 
The recitation has an important function m directing study, m 
socialization activities, in diagnostic and remedial teaching, in 
observational learning, in problem solving, m experimental and 
creative learning, and m appreciation exercises The recitation 
may be a conversational discussion exeicise and there may be 
various foims of dramatized expression and learning The old 
testing aim is gradually disappearing, we now think of the 
recitation as primarily a time for a great variety of teaching¬ 
learning activities ancl processes 

Recitation processes. During a recitation period, as it is 
generally understood m the American rural school, the teacher 
can, among her other activities, do at least three things so far 
as the actual instruction is concerned She can teach, she can 
drill, and she can test Sometimes these are called teaching 
processes; sometimes they are thought of as certain general 
aims of the recitation Practically all of the usual teaching types 
may be grouped under these heads The telling or oral-teaching 
exercise or lesson, the object lesson, the development lesson, 
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both inductive and deductive, the study lesson, whether super¬ 
vised or unsupervised, the assignment lesson, and the review 
lesson may all be thought of as teaching exercises, although the 
end is often much moie than the mere acquisition of knowledge 
Socializing exeicises and appreciation lessons are also, m the 
broad sense, teaching piocedures, though it can readily be seen 
that the knowledge aim, as such, is not the uppermost idea 
Teaching, or instruction, has a much more compiehensive pur¬ 
pose than the mere imparting of knowledge. Its all-mclusive aim 
is to enlarge the pupil’s personality 

As a result of genuine teaching the child is developed in all 
phases of his mental, moral, and spiritual nature It is not sim¬ 
ply a question of intellectual training, that is, the development of 
the knowing powers, the feelings are also aroused and developed 
by good teaching, will attitudes are formed, habits, ideals, and 
inteiests are shaped, the child is equipped to solve problems of 
his human relationships In lecent years much has been made 
of socializing activities and procedures, for it is now seen that 
the pupil must be prepared for social efficiency Appreciation 
lessons aie becoming increasingly common, a technique for such 
lessons is now m common use Habit-forming exercises neces¬ 
sarily involve repetition, and review exercises may comprise 
teaching, or testing, or repetition, or all of these Question-and- 
answer exercises whether used in review lessons, appreciation 
lessons, study or problem-solving exercises, or m other ways, 
may be of the nature of either instruction, or testing, or drilling, 
or all three Thus it is seen that the processes or procedures of 
the recitation comprise teaching, drilling, and testing, although 
at the present time recitation procedures are not considered 
solely or chiefly according to this classification. We now think of 
teaching as including every possible means to the end that 
genuine child learning may result 
The study-recitation. Every rural teacher should know and 
appreciate the possibilities of the directed study-recitation By 
this term is meant an exercise or a special use of the recitation 
period, during which teacher and pupils work together upon 
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some subject matter, pioblem, or project During a study-reeita- 
tion the teachei has opportunity for supervised group study 
When testing or drill activities do not go well, the teacher should 
stop her efforts m that direction and actually work over and 
work out the matenal with the children Both teacher and 
pupils should ask questions and answer questions There 
should be a general give-and-take, with an effort to understand, 
to organize, to gather data for the solving of a problem, and so 
on. Other books may be used, outlines may be made out, 
problem-questions formulated, pupils taught how to take notes, 
and the like If the teacher would spend more time m a super¬ 
vised study-recitation the testing exeicise would have more 
meaning and would go forward with greater effectiveness and 
success There is too much pumping from dry wells, or to use 
another figure, too often a quite futile attempt to squeeze blood 
out of a turnip. More real teaching and more supervised study 
would greatly increase the value of the testing recitation period. 
When pupils don't know, quite obviously the only thing to do 
is to teach and not to attempt merely to test Testing procedures 
are greatly overworked m many schools 
Subject matter and learning. Many teachers look upon 
subject mattei as a static, fixed quantity, not subject to change 
A thoughtful teacher will understand that subject matter has 
come into the schools because of the needs of society, and that 
changes and giowth are always going on in the social organism 
Society is not fixed; it is in a constant state of flux, “New oc¬ 
casions teach new duties,” and as mankind makes new discov¬ 
eries and new advances in civilization, so the subject matter for 
the school changes New topics are constantly being introduced 
and old topics dropped out We have changed the content in 
geography, in arithmetic, in civics, and m many other subjects. 
If the teacher will look upon subject matter fiom the dynamic, 
functional pomt of view rather than from the static, she will 
think differently about her work and will render the pupils a 
greater service. Worth-while subject matter is not dead subject 
matter, for it functions when put to some profitable use Static 
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subject matter is dead, inert, useless; much of this kind of 
matcnal is still being taught in schools today 

Subject matter in the rural school should serve a useful pro¬ 
pose, that is, be practical and relate to the child's environment 
and to his future place m society Subject mattei should serve 
the child and promote his personal development so that he will 
mciease in personal power—power to understand, to work, to 
enjoy, to serve, and to be useful in the world No luial teacher 
is justified in teaching a topic just because it is m the course of 
study, although, to be sure, she may be legally required to ad¬ 
here to a pi escribed course She should be constantly thinking 
of the materials she uses in terms of changes in the child's per¬ 
sonality Some lands of subject matter are much moie useful 
than other kinds of subject matter Knowledge of his own state 
is usually moie useful geographic knowledge to a child than 
knowledge of Africa, for example Ability to write a good para¬ 
graph is a much more valuable accomplishment than ability to 
parse Ability to handle fractions and denominate numbers has 
a more intimate bearing on life than ability to extract square or 
cube roots, The habits of close observation and of attention, 
which result from good teaching, are worth more than the facts 
theihselves stoied in the mmd, particularly if these facts are 
unrelated, unorganized, and not used m solving practical 
problems 

Hearing lessons vs. teaching. It is no doubt true that the 
average rural teacher, even at the present time, is spending a 
good deal, perhaps most, of her time m hearing pupils recite 
book lessons The lesson is usually assigned by pages or topics 
and the pupil is given but little help m the mastery of the printed 
page The idea of problem making and problem solving or even 
of thinking aside from its relation to specific personal problems 
quite likely does not enter the mmd of the average rural teacher 
To be sure, there are now many teachers, and the number is 
constantly increasing, who see m the recitation procedure ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities for pupil development But for the most 
part, we still have to a large extent a question-and-answer 
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process in which the chief activity is purely a memory response 
of undigested textbook facts 

What is needed most of all today is intelligent procedure, 
based upon the principles of learning and the result of study and 
analysis on the part of the teacher Until such a time comes in 
the life of a teachei, she is not really teaching She is only a 
hearer of book lessons which are often a sorry spectacle of 
mechanical, unthinking routine, devoid of all valuable educa¬ 
tional results In this connection, it should.be made plain that 
there is really no general technique which a teacher can learn 
that will serve all purposes Different subjects require different 
procedures adapted to particular types of subject matter, to the 
capability of the child, and to the pupil’s stage of learning There 
is real need at the present time for an eclectic plan of teaching 
for rural teachers which will involve the use of both activity and 
subject units and which will make sensible and practical adapta¬ 
tions of problem-project procedures 

The teacher’s opportunity. In the average rural school we still 
find many, too many, so-called recitation penods during the 
day, most of them of only ten or fifteen minutes’ duration 
During the recitation period the teacher calls the pupils to the 
recitation seats, apart from the rest of the school, and there" she 
does the best she can to teach her class Wbat takes place during 
such a period will be determined by the teacher’s ideals, her 
objectives, and her standards of procedure If she has never 
studied the real meaning of teaching and has never had a skillful 
teacher herself, she will be quite likely to confine heiself to text¬ 
book material and to expect pupils to memorize the text to a 
greater or less degree. During the recitation teachei and pupils 
should come into close mental contact Then is the tune when 
the teacher has opportunity to impress her personality upon 
that of the pupil The lecitation period is a golden opportunity 
to instruct, to guide, to inspire The child’s mental horizon can 
be widened, his imagination can be awakened, his thinking 
powers developed, his feelings aroused and cultivated, his atti¬ 
tudes formed, and his whole life lifted to a higher plane To do 
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this successfully the teacher must have clear and correct educa¬ 
tional objectives, she must know the varied and proper pro¬ 
cedures, and she must have skill m the techniques of teaching 
and m the direction of learning 

Need for diagnosis. One of the large problems of the teacher 
is that of ascertaining what the child now knows and can do, 
this means not only the child’s stock of ideas but also his atti¬ 
tudes, his ways of thinking, his ideals, his likes and dislikes 
Every good physician is a good diagnostician He does not treat 
symptoms merely, he ascertains causes which he beneath the 
surface In school work it is of the greatest importance that the 
teachei know her pupils Today we are making increasing use of 
diagnostic tests At the pi esent time tests have been devised which 
are moic effective than the old-time tests, in that they discover 
not only the content of ideas, but also habits of thought, methods 
of thinking, reading and study skills, and other learning abilities 

In all successful instruction the teacher must proceed from 
the known to the related unknown By means of tentative, 
diagnostic questions the teacher may find out what the child 
knows fiom which he can take his departure m developing a new 
body of knowledge It should not be foi gotten that no two 
pupils possess the same stock of ideas, because no two children 
have by any possibility had exactly the same experiences When 
a teacher begins a new topic, such as long division, for example, 
she should first of all make sure that there is an adequate basis 
for the new work Long division, with its several gradations or 
steps of difficulties, is a good illustiation of the need for detailed, 
specific diagnosis If the reader will make a graduated scale of 
examples in long division, he will appreciate the need for diag¬ 
nostic procedures Arrange a series of a dozen or more examples 
m order of difficulty Inventory tests m arithmetic and other sub¬ 
jects do this very thing, so that by their use a teacher can make 
a rather accurate diagnosis of each child’s weaknesses and needs 

Importance of accuracy. When the class exercise or the 
recitation procedure of a rural school is definitely visualized m 
all its details and variations it seems quite evident that several 
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aims are clearly possible However, most objectives may be 
summed up in the terms knowledge, 'ideals, and skills In the 
writings oi Emeison E White 1 of more than a geneiation ago 
we find knowledge, power, and skill stressed ovei and over 
again; but now we know that ideals, attitudes, appreciations, 
and interests are of equal significance in the life of the child 
Moreover, we have come to see clearly that skill m general is an 
abstract impossibility Skills are concrete, special, particular, 
and realizable only through specific procedures and pupil activ¬ 
ities Every good recitation stresses the importance of accuracy 
m the acquisition of knowledge Pupils should be tiamed to 
learn correctly and as fully as their stage of progress will permit 
When a child develops respect for a fact and really desires to 
know the truth, it is a distinctive day m his progress 

Children should not be permitted to guess as a general thing, 
at least not in fields where they can and should know They 
either know or they don’t know, if they know accurately and 
well, they can tell, for knowledge piesupposes the words m 
which to clothe the ideas As one writer well says “Ideas are 
born with their skins on ” Early in‘their school career and all 
through it pupils should have daily tiaimng m the formation of 
clcai-cut images, and m the gathenng of data from which to 
diaw definite conclusions If a teacher teaches her pupils to see 
things as they are and to get thought from the printed page, she 
is doing much for them Many pupils “go through” both the 
common school and the high school without gaming the ability 
to get the meanings which a sentence or a paragiaph should 
yield But over and above knowledge, how important is the 
development of ideals, attitudes, habits, interests, tastes, likes, 
and dislikes, both m making a living and m making a life The 
recitation is at least one opportunity of the teacher to give the 
child's mind a set in the right direction, perhaps for life 

Topical recitations. One county superintendent recently 
'told the writer with considerable enthusiasm of the successful 

1 White, E E —Elements of Pedagogy, School Management, and Art of 
Teaching, American Book Company, 
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use of the topical recitation m the uppci grades of the rural 
schools in her county This form of recitation is not new and it 
is not acceptable to the proponents of the more progressive 
practices of the so-called “new education ” It is a type of pro¬ 
cedure which is apt to degenerate into a foimal, unthinking re¬ 
production of textual matenals However, m the hands of 
thoughtful teachers it has fruitful educational possibilities, par¬ 
ticularly if, instead of one textbook, seveial arc used along with 
a good selection of other reference matenals The risk is found 
in the assign-study-recite formula which may be anything but 
educational in its general influence 

In Standard Practices m Teaching 1 a chapter is devoted to 
the topical recitation, and the following suggestions are briefly 
discussed. (1) Provide for organization of knowledge, (2) insure 
organization in the lecitation; (3) avoid a unifoim ordei in call¬ 
ing for recitations; (4) relieve the foimahsm of the procedure, 
(5) avoid a dictatorial attitude, (6) encourage pupils to ask for 
further explanation about points not undcistood, (7) be aware 
of the attitudes that aie being developed duung the recitation 
period; (8) encourage independent, cleai, foiceful presentation, 
(9) encourage the stating of material in a new way, (10) the 
pupil should speak the language of the subject, (11) close each 
topical recitation with a summary of the work covered, (12) do 
not grade pupils during the lecitation; and (13) the topical- 
reeitation technique is not an exclusive technique 

Oral and textbook instruction. Eveiy good teacher must 
necessarily instruct by “word of mouth” and she mflst cer¬ 
tainly make use of a great variety of textbooks, the more the 
better, if they are of good quahty and up-to-date. Through 
oral instruction the teacher does much to supplement the text 
by way of explanation, clearing away certain difficulties, and 
interpreting obscure portions and passages Teachers are often 
prone to talk altogether too much; they are apt to forget that 
telling is not necessarily teaching at all Good oral instruction 

1 Bagley, W C, and Macdonald, Mabion E —Standard Practices m 
Teaching, The Macmillan Company 1932 
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often takes the form of skillful questioning instead of lecturing, 
It is the teacher's function to see that the pupil can use his text¬ 
book successfully so that it is genuinely a tool foi learning 
Unless the child can iead his textbook understanding^-, unless 
he is able to make textual materials his own and actually use 
them m piofitable thinking, the text is merely a jumble of words 
and a hindrance m the learning processes The teaehei’s business 
is to help the child to read and interpret the text Many text¬ 
books are too difficult for pupils; then the recitation is often 
nothing more than the reproduction of paragraphs entirely 
beyond the child’s comprehension Use many recitation periods 
to read and study the textbook with the pupils 
The pupil in the recitation. The class period is a time when 
the pupil should learn how to study; he should have his diffi¬ 
culties cleared up During this group exercise the child should 
add to his useful knowledge and get definite guidance m the 
formation of ideals, habits, skills, and attitudes. He should be 
made to feel at ease and encouraged to participate to the extent 
of his ability He should learn habits of courteous response and 
co-operation. Often the concomitant, mdnect learnings are 
more important than the acquisitions of textbook knowledge 
The teacher should take pains to see that the atmosphere of the 
recitation is really free, wholesome, and uplifting The pupil 
should ask questions when he needs information and he should 
contribute his share to the general class fund of educational 
results. The pupil should be taught to speak cleaily, to sit m 
some becoming posture, to stand erect when standing is in 
order, and in general to conduct himself as a well-mannered 
member of the social group Every pupil should take part in the 
general discussion He should both answer and ask his share of 
questions He should feel a sense of real personal responsibility 
for the successful use of the time devoted to the class exercise 
The teacher’s function. What should a teacher do duimg the 
class or recitation exercise or period’ Many teacheis have a 
misconception of their true function The teacher’s mam task 
is to direct and to stimulate learning For every group meeting 
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there should be a plan and a purpose Otherwise, it would be 
best not to meet The teacher is the director of activities She 
should know*very clearly what she is trying to accomplish, and 
then she should move m the direction of her objectives as di¬ 
rectly and as persistently as possible The teacher must decide 
whether she wishes to direct study, to develop appreciations, to 
review, to assign some new work, or to test Then she must 
settle just how she null realize her objectives, that is, what pro¬ 
cedures she will use In any event, the teacher needs to know 
that her constant aim is to have the pupils learn something 
very definitely It is often useful to have the plan for the period 
set down m its larger outlines so as to serve as a guide This 
general outline may be at hand for refei cnee If instructional 01 
testing questions are to be used, it is well to have most of them 
made out in advance Sometimes these may be written on a 
reversible cloth blackboard or on large sheets of Mamla paper 
The teacher must be ready with a plan and a purpose or the 
period will be time wasted, if perchance a supervisor should diop 
in, the unprepaicd teacher will be embarrassed and chagrined 

Questions and questioning. The traditional method of con¬ 
ducting a recitation exclusively by the use of oral questions and 
answers is happily becoming a thing of the past However, m 
the use of even the most modern of teaching techniques it is 
necessary to ask questions Not all teachers know how to ques¬ 
tion skillfully s 

1 Function of the question Every good teacher is able to 
talk clearly and to the point, she is also trained to ask good 
questions One writer says that a question is a demand for 
thinking or the results of thinking. Betts 1 states that “good 
questioning stimulates thought, leads to inquiry, and results in 
understanding and mastery . . Poor questioning leaves the 
mental powers unawakened, cripples thought, and results in 
inefficiency and lack of mastery ” 

2 Good questions A good question demands thinking and 
thus brings attention to bear upon the problem under considera- 

i Betts, G H —The Refutation, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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tion. Skillful questioning breaks up subject matter into logical 
steps, and serves as a stimulus to the pupil A clear, sharp, 
pointed question stings a child's mind into action , 

3- Why ash questions The teacher needs to question pupils 
m order to find out both what they know and what they don’t 
know The ascertained known will prove the point of departure 
for teaching something new- It pupils have wrong notions, these 
can be corrected when discovered by questioning Propei ques¬ 
tions chscovei how the pupil thinks and where the teacher has 
failed"to stimulate and guide thinking m his teaching Teacher 
and class co-operate in a well-conducted question-and-answer 
procedure; good questions secure such co-operation 

4 Kinds of questions Many types of questions have been 
differentiated by different writers We have thought questions 
and memory questions, what and when questions, how and why 
questions, review, test, and drill questions, topical questions and 
organizing and evaluating questions, appreciation questions; 
leading questions; interpretation and inference questions; and 
so on One wntei distinguishes three kinds of questions— 
(a) tentative, or preliminary; (6) instructive, or Socratic, and 
(c) testing, or examination 

5. Tentative questions are framed to ascertain the child’s pres¬ 
ent knowledge as a prelxminaiy to the presentation of new 
material It is unwise to assume either that a pupil knows or 
that he doesn’t kqow The best way is to find out by good ques¬ 
tioning, orally or by writing, exactly what he knows 

6 Teaching questions. Socrates, Greek philosopher and 
teacher, was skillful m the use of questions as a means of teach¬ 
ing the youth of Athens. A good teacher uses instructive ques¬ 
tions mostly, as they both stimulate and guide the pupil in his 
quest for knowledge. They should be arranged in logical order, 
arouse interest, and require and provoke thought. 

7 Testing or examination questions may be both oral and 
written and may be given at regular or irregular intervals The 
old examination question was too general and too uncertain as a 
testing instrument The new forms of examination promise 
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something more scientific and accurate Oral test questions are 
necessarily used by the good teacher to some extent, but not 
nearly so much as formerly They are usually too detailed, call¬ 
ing largely for scrappy, memorized answers. This is not neces¬ 
sary, it is not productive of educational results Testing ques¬ 
tions should call not only for the items of knowledge, but for the 
thinking pioeesses also. Good expression in answering is worth 
striving for, but not too insistently 

8 Good and,bad questions A good question has a definite 
ann, is specific, adapted to its purpose, briefly put, not wordy, 
and clear m form, and it requires a precise, particular lesponse 
A poor question is usually one that is complicated, hard to un¬ 
derstand because couched m vague, uncertain language Having 
made her question clear and to the point, the teachei should 
ask it only once, as a rule Repeating questions is a bad practice 
that seldom has justification. Some teachers lepeat questions 
automatically and apparently unconsciously, a foolish practice 

9 Leading questions Lawyers aslc leadmg questions because 
they wish to bring out certain facts or information The teacher 
is justified m asking leadmg questions to provoke thinking, but 
such questions are bad if they merely suggest the answer m 
mechanical fashion 

10 How answer? Yes and no answeis are sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, depending on the teacher’s purpose. Answers 
m complete statements may be a waste of time, if teacher and 
pupils are trying to push on to the solution of a problem or to 
the development of a unit of subject matter Yes and no will 
serve to cany on the discussion, and are properly m order in 
such cases 

11 Study questions Modern textbooks contain many useful 
study questions which are often m the nature of pioblems 
Teacher and pupils should make intelligent use of these The 
use of such study questions does not preclude the framing and 
answeimg of many others, however, on the pait of both teacher 
and class Many of the older book questions weie mechanical 
and should be avoided 
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12. Pupil’s ? espouses Pupils should be trained to answer 
questions thoughtfully and courteously A proper response on 
the pupil’s part is as much of an art as the questioning itself- 
it is a matter for daily attention and training Children should 
be requiicd to stand straight on both feet, or to sit properly, if 
sitting is best, and to speak m a clear, conversational tone 
neithei too loud nor too low As a rule pupils should not be 
permitted to guess, unless all understand that the guessing is 
legitimate m the given situation If pupils answer in muddled, 
indistinct, incoherent fashion, it is the teacher’s duty to get 
something betteT The manner of answering is often as important 
as the substance of the answer There is a great deal of irrelevant, 
foolish, inaccurate answering in many schools by pupils who have 
failed to master the subject matter, possibly because the teacher 
has not taught them how to study 

13. Reception of answers. Teachers need to study the art of 
receiving answers properly. If an answer is wrong the pupil may 
he led to correct it The entire exercise should be a pleasant con¬ 
versation carried on in courteous tones and language. If one 
pupil cannot answer, another may be called upon unless the 
answer can be secured by means of a development exercise The 
waving of hands and all show of impatience should be dis¬ 
couraged The attitude of members of the class toward the 
teacher and toward one another is an important matter If 
pupils answei thoughtlessly and carelessly, if they are evidently 
unprepared, the teachei must teach and direct. If a child an¬ 
swers honestly though incorrectly, the teacher’s duty is to show 
him his error, possibly by further questions, possibly by direct 
telling A wrong answer is the basis for further teaching; before 
the truth is brought to the surface, several questions may be 
needed. The pupil- may be asked to tiy repeatedly, to make 
special effoit to recall, to think It is a waste of time and effort 
to repeat questions or answers m mechanical fashion as a matter 
of habit, neither teacher nor pupils should fall into this senseless 
practice Some teachers have the "all-right” habit. Don’t 
become an “all-nghter ” 
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REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1. la what ways does the recitation period offer the teaehei a gen¬ 
uine opportunity' 1 What is a rural teacher’s constant temptation 
when the class is called out to recite? How can she overcome this daily 
temptation? 

2 Indicate diffeient lines of learning activities which can be carried 
out m an upper-grade arithmetic class during the recitation peuod 

3 Wily is a study-ieoitation often much more valuable than the 
common testing lccitation? Make a list of as many activities as you 
can think of which may find a place in a study-recitation 

4 Why are attitudes, ideals, habits, abilities, mteiests of so much 
importance m any person’s life? Show the futility of knowledge and 
nothing more m such subjects as physiology or civics 

5 Write a list of several useful items of subject matte! m geography, 
and a list of five facts which will make but little diffeience if they are 
not taught at all Draw both lists from textual subject matter Give 
your full reasons for so listing these items. 

6 What is the advantage of a minimum list of words to teach pupils 
to spell? How many woids do you think should be nr that list for an 
eighth grade? What facts determine such a list? 

7 Why should all teaching, so far as practicable, be rnlated to the 
child's expenence and involve new expeneuces through actual con¬ 
tact with our social and economic life? Why will it pay good dividends, 
for example, to take one’s school to the county seat? Give several 
other illustrations of this principle 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


CHARACTER EDUCATION PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURES 

The thesis of this chapter is that character education or de¬ 
velopment of personality is the fundamental work of the 
American school Evciytlnng else is subordinate to this main 
objective The ultimate aim of education is the building of such 
personal character as will enable the individual to become an 
efficient participant m modern social living If with this effi¬ 
ciency theie can also be a moderate degree of personal happiness 
and satisfaction, all the better All the machinery of our schools 
and all the procedures used by our teachers should further this 
all-inclusive puipose Peisonal character is not developed by 
chance On the contrary, it is the result of direct or indirect 
and conscious 01 unconscious observance of the well-known laws 
of learning Character is acquired, whether good or bad, it is 
acquired only through personal expenence The teachci’s task 
is to arrange continually for suitable and effective character- 
acqunmg situations and to secure adequate responses to them 
If the schools of America are to make a vital contribution to the 
solution of our complex social and economic pioblems, teachers 
must think less of their task m terms of classes, grades, lessons, 
tests, and the like, and moie m terms of actual peisonal prepara¬ 
tion for solving real problems of human relationships In the 
consummation of such an enterprise the establishment of worthy 
ethical character is a high and vital objective 
Character and personality. One’s character is really what he 
is, his i eputation is what people think he is A person’s character 
may be better or worse than his reputation One’s character is 
made up of both natural and acquired attributes When we use 
the word character we generally think of moral qualities such as 
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loyalty, tolerance, kindness, generosity, fidelity, faithfulness, and 
dozens of others The terms personality and character aie often 
used synonymously, theie is not great difference m their mean¬ 
ing Both words relate to the totality of ideas, ideals, and habits 
(mental, moral, and physical) which distinguish one individual 
from another, Ragsdale says “Perhaps as good a description of 
personality as we can give is that the woid lefers to the total 
impression which one person makes upon others ” At bottom 
personality is more or less of a uddle about which the best 
thinkers have been speculating for ages Is one's personality 
another name for his soul? Well, your guess is as good as an¬ 
other’s, foi as a matter of fact, nobody knows One thing is 
clear: By various educational processes anybody’s character or 
personality can be moie or less modified. We may define per¬ 
sonality as the summation of all those attributes of body, mind, 
and character by which one human being is differentiated 
fiom another 

What bearing has heredity? We do not mhent express traits 
of character directly anymore than we inherit luberculosis di¬ 
rectly as a disease In the latter ease, children may inherit a 
physical constitution which will make it possible foi them more 
easily to contract the disease For example, they may inherit a 
limited lung capacity, an inadequate or malfunctioning endo- 
enne gland system, or a weak heart and a poor circulatory 
system In the case of chaiacter, the various character tiaits 
are largely the result of reactions to environment However, the 
child inherits a certain type of nervous system; it is by means 
of and through the agency of his particular personal nervous 
make-up that he reacts to environment and does all his learning, 
including that of shaping his ideas, his ideals, and his habits, all 
of which enter into the composition of any person’s character. 
While no person inherits character in any liteial and specific 
sense, every one of us inherits the makings of character That is, 
we inherit the type of central nervous system which wall enable 
us to utilize our personal environment, m greater or less degree, 
in building up our characters by our personal reactions Our 
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chai actors aio determined in part by heredity, but more par¬ 
ticularly and essentially by our environments Character is 
acquired through experience, all learnings are the result of the 
multitudinous and often complex reactions of the nervous 
mechanism 

Respect for personality. In the foreword of the Tenth Year¬ 
book of the Department of Superintendence we find these words 
“One of the gieat notes sounded m the religions of western 
civilization is respect for personality Even m the kindergarten 
and nurseiy school respect for personality is the keynote While 
this note is not incorporated m all traditional education, it 
dominates contempoiary education In all modern educational 
philosophy and teaching, the tendency is to emphasize re¬ 
spect for peisonahty. No greater lehgious thought was ever 
presented than that of lespect for personality, and no organiza¬ 
tion comparable m scope to the public school system has ever 
so thoroughly accepted it as a working principle as have the 
public schools of our countiy at this hour ” Every teacher 
woithy ol the name emulates the Master Teacher in her attitude 
towaid the child She ministers to children coming from homes 
representing all grades of social standing, but the true teachci is 
dominated by the democratic spirit; in her sight, each child is 
entitled to be treated as a person possessing ceitam inalienable 
rights and privileges as well as having duties to perform and 
responsibilities to bear 

Character and nervous energy. Every teacher should under¬ 
stand that there is a close and constant relation between a 
child's bodily condition and health and his conduct or behavior 
Many teacheis do not give sufficient attention to this situation. 
It frequently happens that a child becomes a problem case 
because of lack of sufficient nourishment or because of adenoids, 
eye strain, or defective ears or teeth Every child m America 
is entitled to a careful physical examination by a competent 
physician, some day such an examination will also include the 
use of psychiatric tests as well Examinations should of course be 
followed by remedial measures if they are called for When a 
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child is causing trouble m school there is a reason for it, means 
should be taken to ascertain underlying causes. Many a child 
misbehaves m school or does not do good woik because he does 
not get enough sleep or because his diet is inadequate There is 
often a lack of mineral salts and of vitamins m suitable vaiieties 
and amounts The child does not eat enough of fruits and vege¬ 
tables His nervous system is not being properly nounshed 
How can he learn and how can he behave as a normal child 
without a noimally functioning nervous system? Today, m 
many progressive communities, medicine and surgeiy, together 
with proper personal hygiene and sanitation, have wrought 
wonderful changes m the lives of multitudes of boys and girls 
Character development has for its essential basis the healthful 
working of a well-nourished nervous system 
Character and the I. Q. No doubt there is a close relation¬ 
ship between anyone’s raw intellectual capacity and his ability 
to understand and appreciate moral values and standards of 
conduct In a general way, the conduct of every one of us is 
determined or modified in no small degree by the way m which 
we think, remember, foim images, 01 give attention to situa¬ 
tions If an individual’s I Q is below 75 it will often be difficult 
for such a person to acquire the higher, nobler attributes of char¬ 
acter It may be that such a citizen will discharge the ordinary 
duties of citizenship with some efficiency on a low level, but all 
through his or her life the finer appreciations, loyalties, and 
powers of stiong characters will be impossible Just as a peison 
of low I Q usually cannot do ceitain types of school work at all, 
so he or she will likewise be deprived of the insights of the higher 
types of personality because of an inherited deficiency of the 
central nervous system Such a thought has a tragic, fatalistic 
aspect, but it is unquestionably correct. Oui characters or 
personalities are the result of nature plus nurture; although 
education can do wonders, it cannot accomplish the nnpossible 
Character and the behavioristic philosophy According to the 
objective or behavioristic school of psychologists our entire 
mental and moral life can be explained in the materialistic terms 
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of physics, chemistry, anatomy, and physiology These philos¬ 
ophers, headed by Dr. J B. Watson., do not tiy to disprove the 
existence of a soul They merely ignore the mind or soul as an 
entity because they do not find any place for it in their scheme of 
thought Whether the behavionsts are right or wiong, it is 
ceitainly tiue that what wc call charactei or personality is the 
product of action, conduct, behavior Furthermoie, character is 
to be judged by the reactions of behavioi The behavionstic 
school centers attention upon reactions rather than upon ob¬ 
scure, uncertain, so-called mental traits. The behavionsts are 
suspicious of introspection as a means for learning anything 
valuable about psychologic processes The important lesson 
for the teacher m the behavioristic philosophy lies m its emphasis 
upon the significance of response to situation as the comprehen¬ 
sive explanation of all development of mind and character The 
test also of moral ideas and ideals is their fruitage m right habits 
of conduct Instead of relying on pioblematic subjective traits, 
the teacher will do well to be more concerned with objective 
action, that is, with conduct If a teacher can determine a 
pupil’s conduct, she will in that way shape the pupil’s character 

Aims in character education. In the Office of Education 
Bulletin (1926) No 7, entitled Character Education we find the 
objectives of character education stated as follows 

1 To develop socially valuable purposes, leading in youth or early 
maturity to the development of life purposes 

2 To develop enthusiasm for the realization of these purposes, and 
coupled with this enthusiasm, intelligent use of time and energy. 

3 To develop the moral judgment—the ability to know what is 
right m any given situation. 

4 To develop the moral imagination—the ability to picture vividly 
the good or evil consequences to self and others of any type of be¬ 
havior 

5 To develop all socially valuable natural capacities of the individ¬ 
ual, and to direct the resultant abilities toward successfully fulfilling 
all one’s moral obligations. 

Investigations thus far warrant the conclusion that the prime 
factor in the development of any personality is the influence of 
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other personalities, This fact gives emphasis to the conviction 
that character education is a problem of com m unity life, and 
that all social institutions and social agencies should share co¬ 
operatively this responsibility 

At the meeting of the National Education Association m 
Denvei the first week of July, 1935, one panel-jury discussion 
group devoted its attention to the topic “Education’s Oldest 
Challenge—Character ” The leader of this group was Superin¬ 
tendent A L Threlkeld of Denver who summarized the dis¬ 
cussion as follows 

1 Character education is a co-operative enterprise 

2 It is more important to integrate character education with the 
school program than to teach it as a formal subject 

3 Permit children to work out a code of ethics foi themselves It 
will mean more to them than to be handed out a ready-made code 

4. There are no absolute standards of character 

5 The school’s responsibility for character education is rapidly 
increasing 

Adapting means to end. In chaiacter education the goal is the 
development of the socially efficient person who possesses the 
personal moral chaiacter that makes for social participation and 
social service The child is now a member of the social group of 
the school, he will learn to take an active and an effective part 
m future adult, home, church, and community hfe in proportion 
to his active participation ra the school and other social hfe of 
today The objective is a self-governing, socially efficient per¬ 
son; this aim can be realized only through a long course of care¬ 
fully directed character-training procedures carried out formally 
or informally m home, school, church, and community The 
teacher should understand the ultimate goal toward which she 
is working but which she really never leaches Day by day, 
through all the varied activities and experiences of the school, 
the teacher should be striving to increase, by slow degrees, here 
a little and there a little, the power of the child to take care of 
himself, to make his way m the world, to be of use to others. 
The most difficult of all lessons for all of us are those which 
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have to do with the art of living successfully These are lessons 
m personality adjustment and character development. All of 
our lives most of us try to impiove ourselves, eliminate useless 
friction, and make ourselves more useful At the same time we 
instinctively desire also to work for the pleasing, genuine per¬ 
sonal satisfactions of life If is only by means of inner achieve¬ 
ments, through character cnlaigement, that life can possibly 
have its most significant meaning and its more enduring satis¬ 
factions 

What is right conduct? None of us know what is right to do 
until we learn it We are not born with any power to distinguish 
right from wrong One of the greatest functions of the home, the 
school, the chuich, and the community is to teach children and 
young people what is right and what is wrong conduct. Today 
moral and social standards seem to be changing so rapidly that 
youth does not always find it easy to decide on the right course 
of action It is all a matter of knowledge, of thinking based 
upon adequate data of facts Is it right to smoke, to drink, to 
dance, to play cards? What is honorable and right conduct m 
the relations of young men and women? One thing is certain: 
Children and youths need an abundance of trustworthy informa¬ 
tion which they can make use of m drawing their own conclu¬ 
sions Moreovei, here is a field where personal influence and 
association have an important bearing Day after day the 
teacher should help the children to think their way through 
problems of light and wrong This is really a lifelong business 
for the successful prosecution of which there are no de fini te 
formulae which will settle matters once and for all The duty of 
the school is to acquaint children with the mores or social stand¬ 
ards of our day which have been found necessary m order that 
human society may exist at all Honesty is more than the “best 
policy,” and “Thou shalt not steal” is more than one of the ten 
commandments 

Freedom vs. compulsion. In the author's text entitled The 
Country Teacher at Work we find the following discussion on 
pages 18 and 19: “We are free moral agents only when the thing 
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we ought to do is the thing we want to do With small children 
the development of desirable responses tlnough direct habitua¬ 
tion is doubtless the only method of procedure, for a time at 
least But even with kindergarten children some thinking m 
moral situations is entirely possible The teacher should early 
give children a chance to choose for themselves and should 
provide opportunities for the making of specific moial choices. 
The more intelligent a teacher is and the better she understands 
the true nature of moral action, the more inclined she is to see to 
it that conduct is the result of right and propel attitudes and 
feelings, which always involve right thinking, also. The coarse¬ 
grained teacher or mothei often resorts to force and compulsion 
m order to get children to conform Such methods will never 
prepare childien foi co-opeiating citizenship in a fiee democracy 
Coercion and force as tcmpoiary expedients are necessary, but 
our chief leliance should be upon the development of correct 
motives As a man thmketh m his heait, so is he Let us con¬ 
centrate upon right aims and ideals of action and conduct ” 
Contagion of character. Somebody has said that charactei is 
caught lather than taught, but we know that clnaracter is both 
caught and taught The influence of peisonal association is a 
powerful one, but children also learn much about conduct 
through both direct and indirect instruction Today children 
are being subjected to character contagion m manifold ways 
For one thing, all of the people with whom they come into con¬ 
tact are leaving some sort of a mark upon their lives—the 
parents, the personalities of the church, including the Sunday 
school teacher, the day-school teacher, the actois m the movies; 
the radio personalities; chaiacters m books, magazines, and 
newspapers, playmates, people on the stieet; the doctor, the 
dentist, the school nuise, and so on For better or for worse, for 
weal or for woe, every child is learning through varied personal 
associations “Personal contact and impression of character 
count moi e than all argument You find yourself responding like 
a vibrating choid to the note of youi friend. His faith and life 
become the firmest ground for yours You catch his conviction, 
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his spirit ” As William James 1 said 1 “Just as our courage is so 
often a reflex of another's courage, so our faith is apt to be, as 
Max Muller somewhere says, ’a faith m someone clse’s faith 
We diaw new life from the heroic example ” 

Power of suggestion. Every teacher should realize that the 
characters of her pupils are being constantly molded for good 
01 for evil by the various influences of the school, including, as 
the most powerful of all no doubt, the teacher’s own peisonahty 
The child is being affected constantly by the system or general 
conduct of the school, whether good or bad, and by the tone or 
spirit of the school, whether wholesome and healthful or the 
opposite The books, the pictures, the school furnishings, the 
housekeeping, all produce some effect on each child all of the 
time There is the dnect influelice of legulai curricular activities 
of the school, of getting of assigned lessons, of reciting, and all 
the rest But think for a moment of the subtle indirect teach¬ 
ings and learnings which the teacher does not directly control 
The geneial management and discipline may be uplifting and 
morally beneficial or not, the teaching itself may be skillful, 
positive, and strong or it may lack m moral fiber and vuility, 
the playground may help build up charactei or may contribute 
to its deterioration Every teacher should make some study of 
the meaning and the power of suggestion. It operates contin¬ 
uously, the teacher should try to make it a force for good. 

The movies and the radio. At the present time both motion 
pictures and radio programs are exerting a very definite in¬ 
fluence on the lives and characters of boys and girls We have 
many pictures of an educational and helpful character; we have 
radio broadcasts, for example, of the world’s best music, as well 
as other excellent radio entertainment However, much that is 
offered m both pictures and through broadcasts is of a decidedly 
doubtful chaiacter and is frequently very definitely harmful 
Schools are now making increasing nse of both motion pictures 
and of the radio as useful educational agencies When, for ex¬ 
ample, teachers can make use of the Yale films, Chronicles of 

1 Talks to Teachers, Henry Holt and Company, N Y. 
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America, or of the Music Appreciation Hour by Walter 
Damiosch, the educational advantages are clear and certain. In 
any consideration of charactei education today, the influence of 
both motion pictures and radio broadcasts should be emphasized. 
In the near futuie the educational aspects of these two great 
character-forming agencies will leceive increasing attention. 

Ideas and ideals. 'Dr Bagley states that “ Ideals are ideas 
(concepts, meanings) which have a peculiai directive force over 
conduct because of the feeling of woith or value that attaches to 
them”; or, “An ideal is a master idea peculiarly directive over 
conduct because of its emotional coloring ” Teachers and stu¬ 
dents will find it veiy profitable to read the last chapter in 
Human Behavior by Colvm, Bagley, and Macdonald, entitled 
“ Character and Behavior ” In all character education a teacher 
is necessarily concerned with the development oi ideas 01 mean¬ 
ings These should be as clear and as conect as the child's level 
of intelligence will make possible Many of the difficulties of 
both children and adults m their attempts to shape and control 
their behavioi are due to their unwillingness or their inability 
to face facts and get at the exact truth of any situation In all 
development of worthy character, ideas, ideals, and habits are 
the very warp and woof of the process and of the product It 
should be the constant aim of every teacher to help pupils to 
undeistand an ideal as clearly and as completely as possible 
both for its purely intellectual value and for its effect upon 
character In this connection the student should read the famous 
essay by William James entitled “ The Energies of Men” in The 
American Magazine, New York City In one place he discusses 
Ideas Which Unlock Our Hidden Eneigies He says in part 

As certain objects naturally awaken love, anger, or cupidity, so 
certain ideas naturally awaken the energies of loyalty, courage, en¬ 
durance, or devotion When these ideas are effective in any individual’s 
life, their effect is often very great indeed They transfigure it un¬ 
locking innumerable powers, which, but for the idea, would never 
come mto play “Fatherland”, "the Flag”, “the Union”, “Holy 
Church”, “the Monroe Doctrine”, “Truth”, “Science”, “Liberty”, 
Garibaldi’s phrase “ Rome or death”, etc, are so many examples of 
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energy-releasing ideas The social nature of such phrases is an essen¬ 
tial factor of their dynamic power 

Read the entire essay Great, indeed, is the force of a truly 
“master idea ” 

Traits of character or acts of conduct? In the past teachers, 
preachers, writers, and others have been very fond of making 
minute analyses of personality by the enumeration and discus¬ 
sion of countless character traits, such as honesty, sympathy, 
accuracy, loyalty, and dozens of others Such a study is all well 
enough as far as it goes, but the fact of the matter is that this is 
really not the way m which character is shaped. Score cards 
without number have been devised for grading pupils, teachers, 
and others In itself, if rightly used, this practice has certain 
values Score cards are undoubtedly useful But children will 
never be changed m then moral natures by scoring them any 
moie than they will develop skills m arithmetic through the use 
of diagnostic tests To develop skills, attentive, intelligent 
repetition is necessary; to form character, acts of conduct under 
control and guidance are essential To be sure, in. developing 
both arithmetical skills and character responses or habits, dear 
and coirect ideas and ideals of what to do, that is, of the goals of 
action, are of first-rate significance What a teacher needs to 
center her attention and effort upon are concrete acts of con¬ 
duct rather than abstiact traits of character For her own in¬ 
formation, and perhaps inspiration every teacher may very well 
consider personality m its abstract composition, but practical 
charactei education lies in the realm of hour-to-hour lesponses 
to concrete life situations 

Developing an inferiority complex. Dr Groves in discussing 
“ The Inferiority Complex and Social Behavior ” 1 says 

If a child shows symptoms of feelings of inferiority, it is of the 
utmost importance that he be led away from any compensation which 
he may be obtaining from fancy. What he needs most is an opportu¬ 
nity to taste a degree of actual success The best we can do for such 

1 Groves, E E —Personality and Social Adjustment, Longmans, Green, and 
Company 1923 
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a child is to give him a sense of confidence which will encouiage him 
in his masculine protest If his feeble efforts at compensation are 
treated with derision, or even with misunderstanding, he withdraws 
within himself, thinks much of his weakness, and finally falls back 
upon his imagination Fancy is equal to the task and can easily give 
him any amount of self-satisfaction if only he will withdiaw himself 
from the actual world and give himself utterly to fiction The price 
he must pay for his psychic relief is the undeimimng of his sense of 
reality The child who is weak or sickly or deformed or in any way 
physically defective or socially handicapped is likely to be paiticularly 
sensitive to his unfortunate circumstances He is a candidate for m- 
fenority and if no assistance is given him m Ins earliest efforts to 
emerge from his circumstances, he at least is tempted to take refuge 
in the fictions that will lead him toward a neurotic career Unfortunate 
circumstances are not inherently evil Men and women of strong 
character compensate for conditions that crush the weak It is the 
dwelling emotionally upon handicaps that makes them such a tre¬ 
mendous burden It is too much to expect children to recognize this 
fact unless they are given insight by the discerning parent or teacher. 

The laws of learning. The student and teacher will find a 
discussion of the application of the laws of learning to character 
education in the first chapter of The Country Teachei at Work. 
It is enough to say here that the three laws as formulated by 
Thorndike, apply as closely and definitely to the habituation 
of the responses of our moral natures as m any other land of 
lear nin g The laws of readiness, of use, and of effect determine 
the type and the extent of acquisition m character formation 
just'as they deteimine the development of ideas, ideals,'atti¬ 
tudes, habits, skills and appreciations in reading, language, and 
arithmetic One of the chief duties of the teachei is to use in¬ 
structional procedures so that the child will desire to learn, so 
that he will have the learning attitude If there is the readiness 
to do what needs to be done, if there is personal satisfaction m 
the doing, and if the conduct responses are repeated sufficiently 
under the stimulus of pleasurable action, then the stage is set 
for the formmg of desirable character qualities Read, in this 
connection, Kilpatrick’s Foundations of Method, Chapters XIX 
and XX, The author says “Habit is the unit element of char- 
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acter To build character then is to build the right habits of 
thinking and feeling as well as of outward behaving To this 
end exercise is a prime consideration Piecise practice of any 
trait is necessaiy if that trait is to be built into habit and char¬ 
acter It is then not sufficient that children practice merely 
outwaidly good behavior The inner attitude is an essential 
part ” So far as the law of effect applies, the teacher should so 
set her character-learning situations and so motivate the learn¬ 
ing responses that her pupils will be ready and willing to “prac¬ 
tice the light with satisfaction ” Then they will find that to 
practice the wiong will produce annoyance All this means daily 
instruction, both direct and indirect All rural teachers should 
read Kilpatrick's two chapters 

Can character be taught? Teachers should understand that 
they cannot make children learn anything All that any teacher 
can do is to provide adequate learning situations and then 
bring about the needful responses through various motivating 
expedients In all character education there is a large place for 
skillful teaching In An Introduction to Teaching by Bagley and 
Keith we find these statements “To stimulate, encourage, and 
direct learning is the soul and substance of the art of teaching 
It is the pupil himself who must learn Without activity on the 
pupils’ part—without some dynamic expression of the mil to 
learn —the effoits of the best teachers will be futile ” In another 
place these writers say “Thus the teachei, m place of being a 
taskmaster who makes arbitrary requirements and then forces 
the learner to meet these requirements, becomes a guide and a 
counselor, ever on the watch for signs that the learner is ready 
for this or that type of educative experience ” All of this applies 
with especial force to the development of character tiaits Any 
teacher whose daily program provides ample opportunity for 
pupils to respond m honest, courageous, reliable, accurate, at¬ 
tentive, and industrious ways will do much to develop the traits 
of honesty, courage, reliability, accuracy, attention, and indus¬ 
try The traits will be developed if the teacher brings about the 
responses, 
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Moral codes and their value. Moral codes m great variety 
have been published from time to time, such, for example, 
as “A Moral Code for Youth” made public by Collier’s Magazine 
some years ago Perhaps the best known of all the codes is the 
one devised by William J. Hutohms, now piesident of Berea 
College Both of these codes are printed in The Country Teacher 
at Work, and the teacher and student are here referred to the 
historical note on page 502 of that book Codes are undoubtedly 
useful m furnishing ideas of what is right in daily conduct 
They serve as guides to teachers and parents, but it should be 
■well understood that even the best of codes cannot insure good 
conduct or go far m promoting character education The teacher 
should be acquainted with the best standards of conduct and 
should read books on this subject Many of these are listed in 
the bibliography at the close of the chapter referred to above 
None of us can do better than we know, proper ideas and ideals, 
as found m character codes, will do much to point the way for 
right conduct But, these codes can hardly do more than furnish 
standards and set up goals of accomplishment 
Young people’s organizations. Every rural teacher should 
know about the various co-operative associations for boys and 
girls which have been in operation, to a greater or less degree, m 
eveiy state for many years These clubs are rendering an incal¬ 
culable service for the youth of our land m the way of character 
education because they furnish the machinery for desired and 
desirable behavior responses In these organizations, young 
people are taught to co-operate, to carry responsibility, and to 
serve others The net result m character formation is of the 
greatest importance in training for effective citizenship It is 
only necessary to mention the Girl Reserves, Knighthood of 
Youth, Sunshine Club, Young Citizens League, Campfire Girls, 
Y. M C A, Girl Scouts, YWCA., Jumor Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts, and 4-H Clubs, as perhaps the most prominent organiza¬ 
tions, to get some conception of the magnitude, the scope, and 
the service of these associations of young people. The rural 
teacher should procure a copy of a bulletin issued by The 
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National Education Association entitled Agencies Contributing 
to Rural Education Tins bulletin should be read in connection 
with the study ol this chapter Teachers can readily learn about 
young people’s clubs by writing to the National Office of Educa¬ 
tion or to then State Departments of Education. 

School system and school routine. Perhaps the very best way 
in which a rural teacher can carry on the work of character 
education is by conducting a first-class school If the teacher has 
a carefully worked out plan and program, and if she honestly, 
faithfully, and sincerely does her best hour by houi foi her boys 
and gnls m conducting the regular work of the school, she is 
probably in this way rendeiing her greatest single service m 
character education “What a training m good citizenship is 
wholesome order in a well-conducted school 1 The knowledge 
gained from the curriculum is small compared with the character 
building lesultmg from a well-oiganized and well-administered 
school The daily work of the school and particularly the emo¬ 
tional atmosphcie m and through which this work is done either 
lifts pupils to higher levels of moral living or else pulls them 
down >n The rural teacher needs a school organization and type 
of routine which will, on the one hand, be sufficiently imperative 
and oeitam m its requirements, and on the other hand, allow that 
freedom of choice and action so vital in true charactci fonnation, 

Moral influence of teaching procedures. The traditional 
types of teaching proceduies often failed m secunng social co¬ 
operation Instead, the methods frequently resulted m unfavor¬ 
able mental attitudes and conduct responses Too often the 
teaching was so crude, so formal, and so ineffective that, instead 
of producing the desire to learn, stubbornness and opposition 
often resulted Then the “master” would resort to physical 
‘.punishment to “compel” learning Today this seems to us 
incredible m the light of our modern teaching-learning tech¬ 
niques by the use of which children not only learn readily and 
easily but also happily and with wholesome emotional reactions. 
The manner in which a rural teacher conducts her recitations 

'Lowtii —The Country Teacher at Work. 
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will greatly influence the characters of her pupils. If there is 
only partial knowledge, with guesses at the truth, if opportu¬ 
nities for deceit are permitted, and if children respond indif¬ 
ferently and carelessly, think of the evil effects upon their 
chaiacters as the farce goes on day after day Teachers who are 
very skillful m the use of techniques may be an influence for 
good Other teachers who are crude and bungling or who lack 
skill will not uncommonly produce conditions favorable to mis¬ 
conduct and the weakening of character 

Examinations—marks—reports—promotions These words 
bring to an experienced teacher’s mind visions of opportunities 
foi good or for evil m charaetei education In the better schools 
of today important changes m practice have been made m these 
four departments of a teacher’s activities and duties Examina¬ 
tions are now much less formal and more rational, the teacher’s 
marks are more truly representative of a pupil’s status and 
progress, leports to parents give moie than merely per cent 
grades m subjects, and promotions are made when a child is 
ready to advance The less bright children are placed where 
they can do the best work, all things con&ideied Today, the 
better teachers m the better schools consider the welfare of the 
individual m all testing, marking, and promoting The inflexible 
procedures of the old traditional school were often anything but 
salutary in their effect upon the characters of developing boys 
and girls It is not too much to say that wiong objectives and 
antiquated incorrect practices in the four fields indicated in this 
topic are sufficient m themselves to mar a child’s character for 
Me. When we think of the unnecessary failure and sense of 
failure and the possible development of an inferiority complex, 
with all its accompaniment of futility and despair—when, m 
short, we contemplate the personality deterioration due to 
certain traditional school practices, the thought should cause 
any true teacher to pause and examine her own standards and 
practices with great care 

Rural school opportunities. In this section the purpose is to 
make certain definite practical suggestions as to what a rural 
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teacher may do m the way of character education While these 
suggestions are not procedures or techniques m the technical 
sense, they point the way to teaching-learning activities 
Practically every rural teacher will today experience but 
little difficulty in getting an abundance of matenals pertaining 
to character education It will pay any teachei -to read the 
articles in both the World Book Encyclopedia and m Compton’s 
Pictured, Encyclopedia. If lural teachers could have access to the 
latest editions of these high-grade books, they would find many 
discussions of which they could make use The biographical 
sketches m both of these young people’s encyclopedias are of 
real value m the way of furnishing ideas and ideals If the par¬ 
ticular state in which the teacher is woikmg publishes outlines 
of character-development procedures, these should of course be 
used Many state departments of education now punt excellent 
bulletins in which complete syllabi and proceduies are pre¬ 
sented The suggestions which follow are not set down m any 
particular order, they are necessarily of a miscellaneous nature. 
Each teachei or student may select and stress the items of more 
special pcisonal use and value 

1 Set a good example The teacher, like the parent, is an 
example for better or for worse m any event and regai dless of 
personal choice No sensible person expects the teacher to be 
perfect, but m her ways of thinking and acting, in her contiollmg 
motives, in her emotional attitudes and habits, m all of her ideas, 
her ideals, and her habits she is constantly a pattern for imita¬ 
tion. Children naturally look to the teachei for guidance Any 
right, thinking teacher will try to make the influence of her per¬ 
sonality as stimulating and as wholesome as possible 

2 Set learning situations The teacher should form the habit 
of thinking that charactei attributes are acquired in the same 
way in which all other learnings take place It is a case of stim¬ 
ulus and response, situation and reaction The child learns to 
be honest by a long series of honest reactions m situations where 
there may be temptation to dishonest conduct Character habits 
are formed and fixed by a multitude of habituating repetition^ 
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just as one learns any skill by obeying the laws which apply. 
The teacher and student are here referred to Chapter I m 
The Country Teacher at Work and to othei references listed m 
this book 

3. Insist on good work, The working spirit of any school has 
an important bearing upon the molding of character No matter 
what teaching-learning procedures aie used, it remains true that 
the business of learning cannot all be play Childien must form 
habits of woik and of working according to schedule, at least in 
part Theie are definite daily tasks to be performed m every 
good school, the way m which this work is done has large in¬ 
fluence on character development The teacher who is soft and 
vacillating in her requirements will never do a good job in 
character education Every person of solid character finds that 
he must do a great many things which he would rather not do, 
just then, at any rate In the education of the school there must 
be regulauty, promptness, industry, and loyalty to the job 
Children must form the woik habit and the habit of doing their 
best 

4 Provide for success Airange the assignment of tasks, the 
allotment of piojects and activities, the study and the recitation 
proceduies, and the entue program of the school in such a way 
that eveiy child does something well eveiy day. Continual 
failuie has a most disastrous effect on character All children 
must succeed on some level and in some way By the use of 
differentiated assignments even the poorest and the weakest will 
have something to do within the range of their abilities A good 
school always has an atmosphere of successful accomplishment; 
this must include pupils of eveiy grade of intelligence 

5 Use the direct method judiciously Do not forget that while 
children can never be preached or scolded into good behavior, 
it remains true that there is a most important place for the direct 
inculcation of ideas and ideals Much can be accomplished by 
judicious tellmg and by learning m various ways as to what con¬ 
stitutes good conduct The rural teacher should never give moral 
lectures, hut she can and should give direct moral instruction 
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Children need information which they may get fiom the teacher, 
from books, and from other sources William James in his Talks 
to Teachers said “Don’t preach too much to youi pupils or 
abound in good talk in the abstract Lie m wait rather for the 
practical opportunities ” In character building both the direct 
and the indirect methods need to be used constantly Read a 
discussion of this problem m Ruediger's Teaching Procedures 
and m other books 

6 Do not tolerate bad conduct The writer has known some 
rural teachers who have permitted unruly, disobedient children, 
mostly boys, to go on day after day doing things that the teacher 
knew weie wrong This is altogethei bad because the child is 
becoming habituated more and more to wiong conduct, he 
becomes an evil influence m the school Every child in the school 
should understand that he cannot go on with his misbehavior 
The teacher must handle the situation firmly and do it very 
promptly If punishment is needed, it must be administered un¬ 
flinchingly When wrong conduct is toleiated, the teacher 
becomes a party to the tearing down of character If a teacher 
is indifferent or lacking in moral standards, the supeivisor must 
take a hand m the affair for the good of the school 

7 Know what is going on Many times the water has visited 
rural schools when he was convinced that, for some reason, the 
teacher was apparently unconscious of some of the evil conduct 
of some of hoi pupils It is true that certain teacheis with cer¬ 
tain types of personality aie evidently unable properly to sense 
moral situations These people aie incompetent and should not 
be allowed to continue In one way or anothei, and without any 
show of suspicion, the rural teacher should have full knowledge 
of the conduct of her pupils m the schoolroom and on the school 
grounds A rural teacher needs good eyes and eais as well as 
moral judgment and moial insight 

8 Be definite and positive This does not mean being a 
martinet or a stickler for mere foim It simply means having 
a program of suitable learning activities and the moral back¬ 
bone to carry them out regardless of obstacles or opposition. 
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A successful rural teacher really needs a good deal of courage as 
well as patience Sometimes patrence ceases to be a virtue A 
good teachei is firm she is also fair and fiank She is open and 
aboveboard m all her dealings with her pupils The children 
know what to expect and what the teacher will do m a given 
situation e m eness and positiveness on the part of the 
teacher will have a salutary moral effect upon the entiie school 
9 Remove unnecessary temptation Every child should be 
given repea e oppoi unities to withstand and resist tempta¬ 
tion, u some imes eachers show poor judgment m permitting 
situations im o \ mg moral conduct to exist when there is ex¬ 
treme i te i iooc at many pupils will succumb and be guilty 
of wiongdomg Undue temptations to cheating in doing school- 
work should never be allowed Examinations should always be 
s0 conducted as to reduce temptation to the minimum One of 
the favora e aspects of many modern teaching procedures is 
that they ma re or moral conduct instead of furnishing opportu¬ 
nity for mora defeat Reduce lying and dishonesty to the very 
minimum t is not a question of punishment, it is rather a 
question of ie ucmg the occasions for punishment Remember 
that the good qualities of our characters are developed by many 
repetitions o light acts of conduct In this connection read 
William James’s famous chapter on “ Habit ” 

10 Be fit m and also hind A teacher does not need to be 
harsh in order to achieve her ends All she needs is to be per¬ 
sistently firm and firmly persistent She should be kind and 
she should also temper her justice with meicy The writer has 
known many successful teachers whose moral influence was un¬ 
questioned and who never found it necessary to scold, to talk m 
a loud tone, oi to be anything but firm in a kindly way. When 
offenses occurred they were handled promptly. In these schools 
character was always m process of development 

11 Encourage effort If a child tries to do his best, he should 
receive credit whether he passes or not. He has succeeded to the 
best of his ability and is entitled to recognition. Perhaps he 
would have done more and better if only the teacher had care- 
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fully directed the work Often children fail, not because they 
are at fault, but rather because the teacher has done such a poor 
job of teaching In every school the children should have the 
inner satisfaction of knowing that if they really try, their teacher 
will understand Encourage all honest effort for its moral value, 
but show children how better to make their efforts count m 
results. 

12 You must answer this question• Is there change for the 
better? That, after all, is the big question The teacher needs 
to use every available agency and tool to further pupil growth 
and development and to discover what changes arc taking place, 
whether good or bad If there are evidences of deterioration, 
the teacher should quickly check these changes m the wrong 
direction In all character education, which is a part of all the 
work of the school, the teacher needs to be alert to note evidences 
of change Character is not built m a day, or a week, or a month, 
or a year, or a decade, it is really the work of a hictime, even 
then some of us cannot be very proud of the job Character edu¬ 
cation produces changes in ideas, ideals, habits, desires, appre¬ 
ciations, and the like, it is the business of the teacher to further 
all changes for the better and to reduce all changes m the other 
direction to the lowest point 

13 Help each child to solve his own problems To the child 
his personal problems are of the greatest importance It helps 
very certainly m character guidance if the teachei can sympa¬ 
thize truly with each child and actually assist him in solving his 
problems “I am sorry” may help, of course, but when the 
good neighbor said that he was sorry and then reached down into 
his pocket for a ten-dollar bill to show his sorrow for an un¬ 
fortunate friend, it was a case of what we might call practical 
sympathy The child needs very definite and continued help m 
solving his moral, character-development problems 

14. Guide the child m forecasting consequences Undoubtedly 
much wrongdoing and consequent character deterioration is 
, due to the fact that the individual docs not use his imagination 
properly and adequately m forming images of the possible effects 
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of certain contemplated acts of conduct It is a good thing to 
form the habit of counting the cost before the expenditure is 
made Pupils need constant practice in looking ahead to see how 
things will come out if they do so and so Much of evil-doing and 
character weakening might be avoided if only individuals had 
learned how to forecast events and to prepare m advance ag ains t 
the time of need Evil acts i esult m evil consequences The child 
must learn that lesson 

15 Teach that it pays to do right It is not difficult to show 
children that right conduct usually brings its own reward In 
this connection make use of the world's best biography There 
are plenty of opportunities to demonstrate that self-control, 
honesty, industry, courage, and loyalty are qualities of chaiactei 
which make for moie satisfactory and happier living m the long 
lun Such great characters as Lincoln, Pastern, Madame Curie, 
Edison, Horace Mann, Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, Alice Free¬ 
man Palmer, and many others clearly prove the value of moral 
character, associated as it often is with the purely intellectual 
achievements 

16 Develop the suspended judgment There are opportunities 
every day m every school for children to learn the lesson that 
it is always unwise to jump at conclusions based on insufficient 
data of facts In moral situations much damage may be done to 
oneself and to others by hasty generalizations, The habit of 
waiting until at least more evidence is m, when it is needed, is 
a good one to form In character education it is important that 
the techniques of sound thinking be used m solving problems 
involving moral questions and values The moral judgment is 
never completely formed. Pupils need repeated opportunity to 
use their moral judgments with the greatest care and with a 
spirit of tolerance. 

17 Clear up confusions A good way to weaken a child's 
character is to permit him to go on day after day without getting 
his lessons oi without comprehending what he is trying to leai;n 
It is the very plain duty of the teacher to clear up misunder¬ 
standings and to help the child to comprehend his lesson mate- 
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rials, no matter how long it may take or how much trouble it 
may be. Mental confusion does not contribute to normal char¬ 
acter reactions The tragedy is that so many pupils go on day 
after day with pai tially prepared work until they finally get the 
settled conviction that they cannot understand anything or do 
any work veiy well That is a demoralizing state of mind 

18 Discuss practical character problems If a teacher will 
take pains to consider certain moral situations with her pupils 
m group meetings m a purely impersonal, objective way, show¬ 
ing pupils how to think out their conclusions, such practice will 
prove of real value as one means of charactei guidance Often 
the occasion will develop from a reading, a history, or a geog¬ 
raphy lesson; a wise teacher can rendei a genuine seivicc m this 
way if she will carefully refrain from moralizing and if she will 
always see to it that the whole exercise is conducted with the 
utmost tolerance and spirit of fair play. 

19 Stress objective attitudes Teachers should aim to avoid 
the development of undue self-consciousness Children must 
become neither priggish nor abnormally introspective, In all 
efforts to help the child to change his ideas, his ideals, and his 
habits it is well to attack personal pioblems which anse with as 
much objectivity as possible There are decided elements of risk 
m an overdevelopment of the subjective attitude. The healthy, 
wholesome, noimal mental outlook is one m which character 
problems are approached somewhat as we study any imper¬ 
sonal, purely objective problems Early m life the child needs to 
learn the lesson of caieful, impartial consideration of all prob¬ 
lems, personal and impersonal, with a view to solving them on 
the basis of factual evidence 

20 Make the most of the natural chaiader-formmg situations 
of the school In a rural school there are many daily opportu¬ 
nities foi profitable character-forming activities In the use of 
problems and projects m practical civics and citizenship, m 

1 copducting a program of thrift enterprises, m the school society, 
m a system of pupil committees, m a truly socialized recitation, 
m general exercises, m supervised play, m health activities, in 
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the work of the social studies, in private interviews, m well- 
conducted class conferences, m a rational program of directed 
study, m the piofitable use of the library, in the observance of 
special days, m a well-planned study of gieat personalities, in 
the use of various forms of creative expression, m the reading and 
language classes, m making use of excursions, and in many other 
ways the competent rural teacher will be able from hour to hour 
to shape the lives of the growing boys and gills 

21 Develop a spirit of fair-mindedness It is of the greatest 
importance that children eaily m life learn the lesson of chari¬ 
table tolerance of the views and the ways of hie of other people 
It is so easy to fonn the habit of blaming others and of not being 
willing to get the other person’s point of view It is well to be 
objectively cutical and to be caieful m weighing evidence, but 
when other people yne involved some sympathetic consideration 
of then inherent rights is always in order In the legular conduct 
of the daily classes a teacher needs to be mindful of the mental 
attitudes which children are often unconsciously forming A 
spirit of fairness, of fair play, is a mental attitude which should 
characterize the type of thinking developed and promoted by 
our schools 

22 Certain habits are basic and desirable It is not possible 
for a teacher to teach character m set lessons and m a formal 
way as she often teaches, or tries to teach, so many school sub¬ 
jects It may be that formal methods will woik to some extent 
in anthmetic, spelling, and other subjects, but character is not 
learned m any such way Character education is going on con¬ 
stantly from moment to moment If a teaehei insists upon the 
habit of orderliness, of keeping personal and school property 
in good order, of taking good care of all property, of thinking 
before speaking, of speaking clearly and m low courteous tones, 
of seeing things straight as they really are, of working in sys¬ 
tematic ways, of giving respectful and thoughtful attention— 
if a teaehei can develop these habits without nagging or scolding 
she will render a genuine service Such habits as those of label¬ 
ing things, of writing good headings in the various subjects and 
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lessons, of preparing neat papers in propel form, of completing 
well work once begun, of reading for meanings, of doing one’s 
best, of using the sense of responsibility, and of thoughtfulness 
and caief ulness in general—such habits will go far to integrate 
and solidify a much needed type of American character 

23 Teach pupils to pofit by mistakes An honest mistake 
is a good thing as a means of learning Children should under¬ 
stand that certain types of eirors in conduct are inexcusable or 
may often have disastrous personal effects Of course mistakes 
of all kinds should be reduced to the minimum because they are 
so wasteful of time and effort; children need to learn by their 
mistakes so that they will not be making the same ones over and 
over again Mistakes and eirors should not be a cause of dis¬ 
couragement 01 of remission of effoit; children should be taught 
to correct their errors m schoolworlc or m ^conduct and to go 
right on with the least possible delay Teach pupils to make 
careful plans, to forecast their needs, and to avoid mistakes as 
much as possible by caieful thinking and by imaging of conse¬ 
quences Pupils need to loam the lesson that m the building of 
character it is usually better to remember m time and thus to 
head off troubles due to foigettmg 

24 Merely talking is quite futile It is veiy easy for the 
teacher to talk too much, to give too much advice, to say “don’t 
do this” and “don't do that,” to moiahzc, to scold, oi to ad¬ 
monish children unduly It is distinctly not so much the teach¬ 
er’s talk that is needed, it is rather the pupil’s activity that 
really counts. It is the teacher’s business to set the scene and to 
guide and stimulate the child m his effoits to learn the lessons in 
character The best teachers are those who provide adequate 
learning situations and then quietly but persistently see to it 
that the child responds to the best of his ability Talk less and 
teach more is good advice for many teachers It will often be 
better to airange to have the pupil get his ideas and ideals from 
good books In character education a teaehci should continually 
be giving children an opportunity to come into contact with 
great characters through the world’s best literature. Let the 
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strong and noble personality make its impress upon the child’s 
soul through the agency of the classic legend, or story, or other 
masterpiece The teacher needs merely to make the introduction 

25 Guessing at the tiuth is a had habit The teacher will find 
that the moie she can develop a lespect foi facts and a reverence 
for truth, the more successful will her other efforts become m the 
general program of character education The wntei used to feel 
that he did a real job of character education m his geometry 
classes When a high-school student has really learned to demon¬ 
strate a proposition so that he knows he has proved the theorem, 
he will then have a higher conception and appreciation of all 
exact knowledge, and moreover, there will be a certain "carry¬ 
over” to moial values 

26 What is nght here and now® It is not so much a question 
of abstract duty oi of i emote ideals not well understood, but 
rather a problem of what to do m particular circumstances In 
all character education, the moie specific, direct, and concrete 
the teacher can be, the better for the child Ideas of abstract 
duty are indefinite and do not impel the child to action The 
most successful program in building chaiactei is one which in¬ 
volves specific responses to specific moral situations All general 
moralizing and abstract appeals to light conduct are usually 
unavailing and may actually do haim despite the best of in¬ 
tentions "Every school at work, in the most intelligent way 
possible, upon its everyday problems is the ideal m mind ” 
"Character education built upon the integration of values m the 
day-by-clay choices of pupils as they meet then major life situa¬ 
tions will, of course, permeate the whole curriculum ” 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 Make out a trustworthy and useful bibliography for the rural 
teacher on the subject of character education—twenty-five references. 

2 Prepare a ten-mmute talk on some phase o£ character education 
and present this talk in class or assembly 

3. Make out a questionnaire of twenty-five items, the correct an¬ 
swers to which will disclose important personality characteristics of a 
grade child. 
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4 Make out a 100-item objective test on this chapter, using four 
types of such tests 

5 Show how the health and character education programs may 
mutually supplement and reinforce each other jn a typical rural school 

6. Make out twenty-five personal problem questions based on 
this chapter. 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

1 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, F, E Compton Company, 
Chicago, 1935 (This beautiful and instructive set of books con¬ 
tains many articles and stones pertaining to charactei building) 

2, Germane, C E, and Germane, Edith G—Chmoctet Education, 
Silver, Burdett and Company 1929 

3. Kilpatrick, TV H —Foundations of Method, Chapters 19 and 20, 
The Macmillan Company 1925 

4 Report of Committee of National Education Association, Depart¬ 
ment of Superintendence— Tenth Year Book, 1932 Character 
Education 

5 Report of N, E, A. Committee, MG —Education Bulletin 7-Char¬ 
acter Education—Superintendent of Documents 15^ 

6 Research Bulletin of the NBA —Education for Chaiacter, Part II, 
Improving the School Progiam, May, 1934 64 pp 25ft 

7. World Book Encyclopedia, W F Quarric and Company. Chicago, 
1935 (Read article on “ Character Training ” and note the cross 
references at end of article) 

Investigate the Young People’s Organizations mentioned m one 
topic Write to the Office of Education and to your State Department 
of Education In many states a special state program of chaiacter 
education is now being successfully conducted, and instructive and 
useful circulars and bulletins me published by State Departments of 
Education. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Purpose of this chapter. In the first edition of this book 
Chapter X was entitled The Health of the Pupil The discus¬ 
sions were chiefly concerned with the physical welfare of the 
child, and such topics as Tests of Hearing and Sight, Suspicious 
Symptoms, Undernourished Children, Children’s Teeth, Ade¬ 
noids and Tonsils, Value of Milk, and similar matters weie 
given considerable attention In this chapter, which stresses 
health activities, the authoi has a somewhat different point of 
view as well as a different purpose, in keeping with the general 
nature of the second part of tins text, which treats of the prob¬ 
lems of teaching and learning The central interest and concern 
in this chapter are teaching and learning health through the 
use of a variety of procedures The child’s health is determined 
largely by his knowing what is right to do and by his actually 
doing the right tilings habitually because of a real desire to do 
them He will neither know nor do unless he is interested. Health 
activities must therefore be well motivated A program which 
co nsis ts m the learning and reciting of textbook materials will 
seldom secure the desired results in healthful living The new 
objective is found m the nature of the teaching and learning 
processes The child learns the ways of healthful living by his 
responses to health situations The function of the teacher and 
the school is to furnish daily health situations, the pupil re¬ 
sponses to which will develop ideas, ideals, and habits that make 
for health Active response is an absolute essential 
General aim s of health education. The aims of health educa¬ 
tion as stated m Health Education—A Program for Public Schools 
and Teacher-Training Institutions, the report of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on Health Problems m Education of the National Eduea- 

495 
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tion Association and the American Medical Association, 1930 
(second edition), are as follows. 

1 To instruct children and youth so that they may conserve and 
improve their own health 

2 To establish in them the habits and principles of living which 
throughout their school life, and m later years, will assure that abun¬ 
dant vigor and vitality which provide the basis for the greatest possible 
happiness and service m personal, family, and community life 

3. To influence parents and other adults, through the health educa¬ 
tion program for children, to better habits and attitudes, so that the 
school may become an effective agency for the promotion of the social 
aspects of health education m the family and community as well as 
in the school itself 

4. To improve the individual and community life of the future, 
to insure a bettei second generation, and a still better third generation, 
a healthier and fitter nation and race 

In a bulletin published by the Health Education Department 
of Rochester, New York, health objectives are stated as follows. 

1. To conserve and improve physical fitness for life activities through 
a program of exercise, rest, and nutrition 

2 To develop light attitudes and ideals relating to all phases of 
individual and community health 

3 To make desirable health habits automatic through emphasis 
and practice 

4 To seek correlations with other fields of school activity in the 
interests of child health 

Health standards for schools. 1 Every pupil on leaving the 
elementary school should be as carefully trained m the funda¬ 
mental habits of health as m the three R’s Without the former 
the others are of little value 

The real test of health education m the schools is m the health 
of the children If there were excellent classroom teachmg of 
health from the kindergarten to the high school, pioperly sup¬ 
ported by co-ordinated activities of school physician, school 
nurse, parents, teachers, and all others playing a part m the 

1 The statements m this topic are found in a bulletin issued by the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, and entitled Suggestion's for a Program 
for Health Teaching in the Elementary Schools It may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents for ten cents 
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training of children, what ought we to expect’ It is difficult to 
say, because the experiment has never been tiied consecutively 
for eight or nine years with the same children Some day the 
time will come when the great majority of children, possibly 80 
or 90 per cent of them, will reach a standard something like this: 

I All childien well nourished, none more than 10 per cent below 
the required standard of weight according to height and age 

2. Habits of personal cleanliness established 

3 Good bodily resistance 

4. Freedom from, physical defects secured 

5 Good sitting, standing, and walking postures 

6 All teeth kept clean 

7 Permanent teeth all present and in good condition. 

8 Daily recreation m the open air 

9 Habit of daily evacuation of the bowels. 

10 Practical health knowledge that works 

II A sense of buoyant physical well-being 

12 Partnership m the solution of school, home, and community 
problems in health 

This goal may seem Utopian, but it is just as practicable and 
possible as it is to apply the scientific rules of agriculture and 
grow 125 bushels of corn from an aero of land that formerly pro¬ 
duced only 40 bushels A few have dabbled with the health 
education of cluldicn, but they have done very little along the 
lines of a co-ordinated and scientific program for the health 
education of the school child Utopian as our goal may seem, 
many practical people have the vision and are dedicating their 
lives to its realization 

Physical deficiencies of rural children. Children m rural 
schools are certainly not essentially different from boys and girls 
m town schools, but the health of urban children is receiving 
much more attention This is clearly not a square deal, as the 
health of growing children is a subject of national concern, the 
very success of our democracy and society m general, as -well as 
the welfare of the individual and of the family, demands that 
this subject be given continued and increased attention The 
uyes, ears, and teeth of children in country schools are often 
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defective. There is blurring of vision, near- and far-sightedness, 
and astigmatism There, foi example, was the twelve-year-old 
boy, so deaf that he could not hear ordinary conversation and 
whose eyes were so weak that he was obliged to hold his book 
within a few inches of his face Notwithstanding his condition 
neither teacher nor parents had done anything about it, al¬ 
though the defects had existed for several years In the same 
school a little eight-year-old girl had been unable to walk one 
morning A paralysis of some sort affected her legs so that she 
was at least temporarily crippled What was the cause? All 
bodily defects have a cause which it is the duty ol teacher, 
parents, and county muse to get at, if possible, with the aid of a 
scientific physician Sometimes we find a child with running 
ears, a very serious condition, and it is common to find partial 
deafness due to infections from colds 
Many ruial pupils suffer from toothache; their teeth have m 
many cases never received the attention of a dentist. Some 
parents think that it doesn't matter about children's first teeth— 
a not unusual but a serious error Malnutrition is exceedingly 
common even where food is abundant, pale, weak, anemic 
children are to be scon practically m every rui al school Because 
of ill-fitting seats and desks, and for other reasons, spinal curva¬ 
ture, resulting m life-long troubles unless corrected, is all too 
common Cases of diseased tonsils and adenoids are sure to be 
found if teacher and nurse make the proper examination Every 
intelligent tcachei should know the disastrous effects of neg¬ 
lected tonsils or adenoids Children often complain ol head¬ 
aches day after day—headaches due to nervousness, to the 
absorption of poisons, or to improper diet. Nervous troubles are 
often piosent, but they are not so easy to detect Speech defects 
prevail m neaily every good-sized school Last, but by no means 
least, is the dread tuberculosis, which often gams headway 
without the knowledge of parent or teacher, who should be 
posted on the early danger signals and secure a medical examina¬ 
tion before it is too late This is only a partial list of common 
defects, but'it is enough to show the seriousness of the situation. 
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Precautionary and remedial work. No rural teacher is doing 
her duty unless she makes a complete health survey of her school 
through the examination of individual childien She can find 
books which will tell her exactly how to do this, the county 
health nurse or some competent physician will aid her The 
health of pupils is the first and most important concern of every 
rural teacher The first month should not go by without finding 
out the chief physical defects, if any, of each child Tins in¬ 
formation should be set down on cards for future lefeience 
School time should be taken to find out about eyes, ears, ade¬ 
noids, and all else The teacher will need to sccuie the co- 
opeiation of parents m certain cases, when possible, and it is 
often possible if the teacher uses good judgment m her tactics. 
Many paicnts are woefully negligent m such matters, the teacher 
must use tact, common sense, and caution Many childien will 
need to be taken to a good, conscientious doctor, perhaps to an 
ear, eye, nose, and throat specialist and to a dentist Tiy your 
best to see that the child gets expert service before it is too late 
It often happens that wrong personal habits and wiong home 
practices are at the bottom of the trouble Some children will 
impiove if they sleep longer and with their windows open 
Some need to drink several glasses of milk eveiy day, and some 
are not eating enough of other good food Every rural school 
child should drmk at least a quait of high-quality whole milk 
every day, Others are eating too much of sweets, such as candy, 
cake, pies, and cookies Many a child will improve m health if 
h i s teeth are put m good condition It has often happened that 
a child’s whole outlook upon life has changed when his eyes have 
been fitted to a suitable pair of glasses, the tragedy is that so 
many children live on year after year suffering unduly and un¬ 
necessarily from defects which may readily be remedied 
L imi tations and opportunities of the rural situation. Un¬ 
doubtedly the rural environment is not always and altogether 
conducive to good health, although many people apparently 
think of the country as always a very healthy place m which to 
live Conditions vary greatly m different states and m different 
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sections of each state In some ruial communities attention has 
been given to the subject of health and the efforts of the people 
in this direction have pioduced lesults Howcvei, it is very- 
likely true, even today after all the ycais of agitation and 
spreading of information and with the co-opeiation of many 
health-promoting agencies, that both the average ruial dwelling 
house and the average rural school building at the picsent time 
aie sadly lacking m the essentials for healthful living To be 
sure, there is plenty of fresh air and often of sunshine out of 
doors, but these life-giving health requisites may not be found m 
many homes and schools Homes and schools are often poorly 
ventilated; the lack of window space or improper use of cur¬ 
tains may shut out the sunlight It is also true, of course, that 
millions of city dwellers live m places entirely unfit for human 
habitation Just now theie seems to be some prospect that such 
evil conditions for some tens of thousands of town dwellers may 
be greatly improved in the near future 
The rural situation is often woise than it needs to be There 
are opportunities for improvement Most of all aie needed ideas 
plus ideals plus the necessary effoit Leadership is often con¬ 
spicuously lacking Certainly some money will also be needed; 
but even when funds have been available, little has been done 
because of a lack of the necessary knowledge or of the desire or 
ambition to make a change A ruial teacher who has the proper 
information, or the desire to get it, and who is enthusiastic for 
health improvement can do very much to change conditions. If 
this teachoi has a strong and influencing personality results will 
be foithcommg The wnter has seen rural teachers clean up 
dirty buildings and outbuildings, keep the schoolroom air m 
much better condition, let in all possible light, have plenty of 
fresh, puie water, overcome malnutrition by the use of the 
hot lunch, more milk, and in othci ways, secure the co-operation 
of the county nurse and of the mothers, and make a physical 
survey There are plenty of rural-school limitations certainly, 
but theie are also opportumties for improvement m every 
school if the teacher will only take advantage of them She 
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certainly needs and should have the co-operation of the parents, 
taxpayers, board membeis, county superintendent, county 
nuise, and peihaps of the state board of health 
Making a preliminary health survey. For a moie complete 
survey outline than there is 100 m for here the student and 
teacher are referred to an aiticle in Hygeia for June, 1931 The 
title is “ The Rural Teacher’s Opportunity ”; the discussion deals 
with rural school conditions and what the teachei can do to im¬ 
prove such conditions The concluding part of the aiticle is a 
survey outline which is taken from the monthly bulletin of the 
Michigan Department, or Board, ol Health The four general 
divisions of this outline arc Health Environment, Health Status 
of Children, Health Habits of Children, and Personal Qualities 
of Teacher Under the fiist division the suivey questions cover 
the subjects of water supply, toilets, windows and lighting, ven¬ 
tilation, cleanliness, temperature, and seating The student or 
teacher will find this outline very useful Every rural teacher 
should have such a guide or checking list of essential matters 
foi ready reference at all tunes 
The rural teacher needs some means which she can use several 
times during the year to discover vital facts about a child’s con¬ 
dition and habits, in order to ascertain if any gams are being 
made and to determine lemedial measures m individual cases 
The following thnty-foui questions, arranged m miscellaneous 
order, will assist the teachei m getting at some of the most essen¬ 
tial facts Fust set down the name, age, arid grade of the child, 
and the date Then get answers to (1) Do you .sleep with your 
window at least partly open? (2) When do you usually go to 
bed and when do you get up? (3) Do you sleep well or do yon 
wake up a good deal? (4) Do you always eat a good breakfast? 
(5) What do you usually have for breakfast? (6) Do you dunk 
coffee or tea? If so, how much? (7) What contagious diseases 
have you had? (8) Have you ever been vaccinated? (9) Have 
you ever been given antitoxin for diphtheria? Have you been 
inoculated with the Schick Test? (10) Do you have toothache? 
(11) When were you taken to the dentist last? What chd the 
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dentist do? (12) Are you hungry for dinner? (13) What do you 
usually eat for dinner? For supper? (14) Do you eat much 
candy, calces, cookies, and the like? (15) Have you a good 
toothbiush, and do you use it every day? (16) How often do 
you take a hot hath with plenty of water and soap? (17) Have 
you evei been tioubled with earache? (18) Did your eais ever 
run, and if so for how long? (19) Can you hear well? (20) Do 
your eyes ovei bothei you? How? (21) When you read does the 
print sometimes look blurry or hazy? (22) Does your head ever 
ache and feel hot and dull? (23) Do you have sore throat very 
much? (24) Do you feel like woiking m school or not? (25) Do 
you like to play out of doors? (26) How much water do you 
drink with your meals and duimg the day? (27) Do you work 
at home? How much, and at what land of work? (28) Can you 
heai readily what the teachei and children say m school? 
(29) Can you easily read what is on the blackboard fiom your 
seat? (30) When did you go to the doctor last? (31) Do you 
drink at least a quart of milk every day? (32) Do you always 
wash your hands before eating? (33) Do you feel lested when 
you get up m the morning? (34) Name the different kinds of 
food which you have eaten the past two weeks 

In addition to these answers, which the teacher must, of 
couise, obtain with a great deal of tact and discretion, it will be 
of value tor hei to note on the pupil’s health caid also, the follow¬ 
ing facts, some of which are cited m The Classroom Teacher, 
by Strayer and Engelhardt 1 (1) Does the pupil have difficulty 
in respnation? (2) Has the pupil speech impediment? (3) Is 
this child sick often? (4) Does the pupil appeal healthy? 
(5) Has the pupil cleanly habits? (6) Is the child’s head free 
from vermin? (7) Is the child’s tongue coated? (8) Is the child 
active oi sluggish? (9) Does this pupil wear glasses? (10) Does 
the child show any such eye defects as redness or watering of the 
eyes, squinting, frowning, cross-eyes, holding book too near, mis¬ 
calling well-known words, and the like? (11) Has the pupil good 

1 Straybr, G D , and Engelhardt, N L —The Classroom Teacher, American 
Book Company 1920 
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teeth? (12) Are his hands and face clean? (13) Are his clothes 
neat and clean? (14) Does the child have a handkerchief and 
does he use it? 

The rural teacher should form the habit of recording various 
data regarding the physical condition of each child from tim e 
to time Such a record is as important as any record of achieve¬ 
ment in school subjects Each child should have a good-sized 
card on which are recorded all facts pei taming to the health 
and the defects of the individual. When a child is absent because 
of sickness the recoicl should be made m sufficient detail 

Need for periodical health examinations Some day every 
school child m America, m both town and countiy, will be given 
a thoiough physical examination at the beginning of his school 
life and at regular and frequent intervals thereafter We are a 
very long way at the present time fiom a lealization of such a 
desirable program, but the time will come when this procedure 
will be taken as a matter of course, as it now is m some favoied 
school systems The teacher and the school nurse can make 
many tests and discovei many facts concerning the physical 
condition of the child, such as weight and height records, data 
concerning health habits, and othei needed mfoimation, but a 
trained and skillful physician is lequired to make examinations 
of heart, lungs, throat, blood, and uime and to give the other 
usual tests m a complete physical examination The physician 
discovers foci of infection and evidences of malnutrition He 
makes tests of the nervous system and he notes evidences of 
nervousness and lack of emotional balance A well-qualified 
physician today is able to learn much about a child’s mental 
health as well as his bodily conditions It is certainly quite as 
desirable to know about a child’s mental status as his physical, 
the two conditions aie very closely related An ounce of pre¬ 
vention is worth a gieat deal of ciue, there is pieventive psy¬ 
chiatry as well as preventive medicine In one school system 
(San Diego, California), “a system of physical and medical ex- 
ammations is applied at the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth 
grade levels ” “Developmental difficulties are located early in 
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County nurse visits a rural school 
Tins is one means of promoting the health of rural school children 
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life and a health history of each pupil is earned forward to ac¬ 
company his scholarship record ” “ Special examinations supple¬ 
ment the routine examinations in accordance with individual 
need, and the collection or treatment of difficulties is encour¬ 
aged through a system of reporting and conference with par¬ 
ents" On this subject of health examinations teacher and 
student are here referred to the Health and Growth Senes (3 or 
6 books), published by The Macmillan Company These books 
are written m a style which appeals to children and the lesultmg 
interest and enthusiasm prompts the child to make an effort in 
forming needed health habits The teacher will find the manua l s 
which accompany the series of veiy great aid m teaching. In the 
different books several pages are devoted to the natuie of health 
examinations 

A comprehensive and adequate program. To show what cau 
be done m a modern pi ogressive school system, we quote 1 from an 
article m the Journal of Education for January 6, 1936, by 
Superintendent Will C Ciawford of San Diego, California. 

Physical welfare and health development receive an emphasis co¬ 
ordinate with the social and intellectual phases m the program of the 
San Diego schools A well-developed health department with medical, 
dental, and nursmg staff is provided, which, is charged with responsi¬ 
bility for health protection, health education, and health development 
throughout the school system. 

In addition to the usual health-inspection service, special attention, 
is being given by the department to a program of health instruction. 
Health knowledge and health habits on the part of children are en¬ 
couraged by nurses and staff members through classroom talks, per¬ 
sonal conferences, school assemblies, and special classes m home nursing 
and first aid. Motion pictures, posters, and health-instruction materials 
are made available by the department to teachers, parent-teacher 
groups, community agencies, and to student clubs and organizations 
both m school and out 

Great emphasis is placed upon home contacts. Local experience 
has shown that illness of pupil or family is the cause of 75 per cent of 
all absence m the elementary school, hence nurses call upon all second- 
day absentees and become the fiist contact between school and home 
m all cases of absence Cases are referred by the nurse to attendance 

l By permission of the Journal of Education 
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workers or visiting teachers only when complicating factors are in¬ 
volved As a result of the constant visiting m homes for attendance or 
advisory purposes, the nurse has become a familiar, and m most cases, 
a welcome visitor m every district and has paved the way for a co¬ 
operative and constructive health program 

The prevention and lessening of child-malnutrition conditions grow¬ 
ing out of the depression has been an important phase of the de¬ 
partment’s activities and has resulted in numerous home contacts 
which have led to helpful discussion with parents legardmg simple 
nutritious diets, mental hygiene difficulties, or physical defects which 
deplete childien’s vitality Tluough co-operative contact with family 
welfare agencies, nurses have been able to secure adjustment of the 
diets of children under agency care, and have provided many malnour¬ 
ished children with milk, orange juice, or lunches at school 

Through co-operative relations established with the Board of Health, 
the medical profession, and the P T A , effective immunization and 
vaccination programs have been carried out yeaily on a free or 
part-pay basis, traveling dental climes have been established from 
time to time, and free medical and optical clinics have been developed 
which have contributed to the normal development of mnumeiable 
children during the past few years 

School children everywhere are greatly in need of just such a 
program of health In mral communities particularly the need 
today for a much more comprehensive and adequate health 
program than is now found is one of the most conspicuous ex¬ 
amples of the eontiast between what is possible and what is 
accomplished It takes money and leadership to give mral 
children a squaie deal m the promotion of individual health, but 
our national welfare demands that these essentials be forth¬ 
coming 

Individual differences in health instruction. Individual health 
training through all the grades is vastly more important than any 
crystallized course of study The health instruction and training most 
valuable for any boy or girl depend on the needs of the individual. 
The girl with bad posture needs personal help A boy much under¬ 
weight may need suggestions on taking more rest rather than doing 
strenuous work m a gymnasium If we could deal with each child 
according to his needs from the kindergarten through the high school, 
we might expect to get a product m health at the end of his school life 
to be proud of This principle of instruction should be the care of the 
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health work through all the grades Every teacher and parent is hereby 
warned against accepting the most perfectly worked out course of 
study in health teaclnng m place of attention to the individual needs 
of the individual child 1 _ 

Provision is made for individual differences in (a) range of informa¬ 
tion and activities, ( b ) drill in habit formation for the duller pupils, 
(c) scientific explanations and advanced projects for the gifted groups, 
and (d) self-testing and checking devices Work is provided not only 
for those of the aveiage ability of the grade but also for the exceptionally 
dull and the exceptionally able 

If there aie children in the class so far below average in intelligence 
that they cannot grasp the theory underlying healthful living, they 
should be taught specific healthful ways of acting in many concrete 
situations The repetition of the fundamental health habits provided 
m the series is admirably suited to this group For example, the 
repetition of exeiciscs m planning meals gives the children m the lower 
ranges of intelligence opportunity to master this subject The teacher 
should not be distmbed if the less gifted children do not master all 
the facts in their texts It is the right of every such child to have work 
suited to his capacity—woik m which he can succeed If he acquires 
the essential health habits and a knowledge of where to seek advice 
concerning health problems, the teacher should be well satisfied The 
briglitei children m the class <?an mastei the moie technical parts of 
the text and can also do independent supplementary reading The 
texts provide a variety of material fiom which the teacher may select 
that which is best suited to the needs of individual pupils 2 


Thinking and doing in health situations. We cannot escape 
the necessity of reacting m some way to health situations for 
they are constantly arising Erom the time we awake in the 
morning until we go to sleep at night there is a constant succes¬ 
sion of behavior responses of some sort Luckily for most of us, 
habit m most cases takes care of what we think and what we do 
We are fortunate, indeed, if we have a good set of physical and 
mental habits, those habits which make for mental and physical 
health and wholcsomeness Often this is not true, as we can all 
testify William James said that “The hell to be endured here¬ 
after, of which theology tells us, is no worse than the hell we 


1 United States Obtstch or Education— Suggestion for a Program for Health 
Teaching m the Elementary Schools 

2 Charters, W W , Smiley, D F , and Strang, Ruth M The Health and 
Growth Smss—(Teacher's Guide), The Macmillan Company 1935 
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make for ourselves m this world by habitually fashioning our 
characteis m the wrong way Could the young but realize how 
soon they will become meie walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their conduct while m the plastic state 
Wc are spinning our own fates, good or evil, and never to be 
undone ” 1 Dr James was thinking particularly of moral habits, 
but the same statements will also apply to health habits Bad 
physical habits cause a vast amount of suffeung and disease 
The school, the home, and other educational agencies have a 
large lesponsibility in helping children and young people to form 
good habits of body and mmd 

Thinking right does not necessarily imply that anyone will do 
right in a given set of circumstances “If to do were as easy as 
to know what were good to do,” said Portia, then “chapels had 
boon churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces ” But 
it is one thing to know and a much harder thing to act If we 
have the habit of chewing our food well, of drinking enough 
water and milk each day, or of sitting straight and standing 
erect, then we shall do these things automatically without the 
necessity of thinking Sometimes we must pass judgment m a 
given health situation, one of the functions of the school is to 
teach the child to make mfeiences 01 draw conclusions Shall I 
go skating this cold, raw evening even though I have not fully 
recovered my strength fiom an attack of the flu? Good judg¬ 
ment says that I had better wait a few days Shall I take a 
second helping of this rich food? Although uiged to do so, pre¬ 
vious experience tells me that I had bcttei not In health in¬ 
struction, the child should be taught both to think and to do 
Good habits should take care of most of our health conduct, but 
some problem solving is also required of everybody It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that many, if not most, people do veiy little real 
thinking in 1 elation to problems of health The condition of their 
bodies is almost wholly determined by then habits, some of 
which are no doubt good and others of a character to give 
trouble, sooner or latei 

1 James, William— Psychology, Henry Ilolt and Company 
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Relative ineffectiveness of most health instruction. The 

writer has a deal memory of the type of physiology lessons which 
he had m both the elementary and the secondary schools They 
were purely bookish and academic m character, with almost no 
influence upon the health improvement of any pupil There were 
textbook assignments of so many pages and formal lecitation 
activities consisting mainly of question-answer, reproductive 
responses of textual materials There was much anatomy and 
physiology that did not function Physiology charts weie used 
and large colored plates gave misleading notions of the human 
body and its organs Pictures showing the effects of alcohol 
were common and grotesquely exaggerated So fai as discover¬ 
able, these views had no particular effect on a desire to live a 
normal, healthful life Most of the health instruction even at 
the pi esent time is of little avail Relatively few teachers under¬ 
stand the fundamental need for fixing health habits; moreover, 
the techniques for the development of such habits are usually 
lacking In the majority of schools teachers do not succeed m 
producing a genuine, motivating desire for good health Real 
interest is not aroused, and wholesome mental attitudes aie not 
given much attention Too often health information is m the 
form of fragmentary near-truths or near-facts To make health 
instruction more effective there must be a radical change of 
objectives and of procedures Childien must become objectively 
health conscious, without the evil accompaniment of undue in¬ 
trospective self-consciousness 

What is the best time for teaching health? The teaching and 
learning of health should not b^ thought of as a formal procedure 
at all Probably the most fruitful health activities will be quite 
informal, indirect, and incidental. The mam requuement is a 
teacher who is wholesomely health-conscious heiself, who has 
correct up-to-date information, or knows where to get it, and 
who realizes the enormous importance of habituation activities 
and exercises The best teachers of health are vigilant and , 
watchful for opportunities to make real m the lives of their 
pupils the essential truths and practices of healthful living It is 
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doubtful if formal recitations should ever be used There must 
be opportunities for group discussions, for pin poseful reading, 
for well-directed study, for a variety of sensible testing pro¬ 
cedures , but no time should be set aside for unthinking reproduc¬ 
tion of textual materials Teachers should make use of the best 
modern textbooks and workbooks They should utilize some of 
the now abundant teaching materials Pictures and posters are 
valuable Theie are now many sources of bulletins, pamphlets, 
and other forms of teaching aids The first book to secure is 
Health Education, which may be obtained from the National 
Education Association Other sources of information are listed 
in the Appendix of this book The World Book Encyclopedia 
and Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia are valuable reference 
books What is the best time to teach health? The answei is 
any time and all the time, directly and indirectly, every day, 
during all the years of a child’s school life 

Some teaching-learning principles in health education. We 
are gradually coming to understand that health is something to 
teach and to learn Children must acquire accurate knowledge, 
they must come into possession of correct scientific mfoimation, 
which means that they understand and know the needful facts 
or ideas But ideals, attitudes, habits, and skills are also essen¬ 
tial and of vital importance Now, ideas, ideals, and habits of 
health can be taught and learned as m any other field of human 
learning This teaching and learning should not be a hit-oi-miss 
process, it need not be if the teacher undeistands the undei lying 
principles Below aie piesented several of the well-iecognized 
laws of learning of which the successful teacher makes daily, 
though indeed often unconscious, use The laws of leachness, 
effect, and use have special application m the learning of 
health ideas, ideals, and habits The laws of readiness and of 
effect are often ignored, and the repetition is often purposeless 
and mechanical See the chapter on How We Learn and other 
chapters m this book which treat of teaching and learning pro¬ 
cedures 

In order to make this discussion of teaching-learning pnn- 
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ciples and procedures as applied to health education more defi¬ 
nite, specific, and concrete, the various suggestions are here given 
m the form, of pedagogical imperatives' 1 

1 Make sure that the response to any health situation is as¬ 

sociated, with pleasing conditions and circumstances Habits of 
good health cannot be acquired by force or by mere repetition 
Repetitions must be made interesting and attractive Scolding 
and nagging do not secure results, their effects are negative or 
worse * 

2 Stress the fad that those fundamentally important habits 
which are connected with eating, sleeping, and the elimination of 
wastes must be started and fixed very early m life These habits 
have a direct bearing upon efficiency, successful living, and 
happiness throughout life The most that the school can do is 
to teach collect ideas and ideals m these highly significant 
matters, but, in connection with the noonday meal at school, 
something may be done directly to establish good eating habits, 
at least 

3. Do not pay too much attention to misconduct, for the chid 
may get real satisfaction and pleasure from the attention which he 
received when he is violating the rules of health Here is a good 
place to ignore certain types of disobedience and to depend 
rather upon the building up of enthusiastic desne for some¬ 
thing better through positive, objective teaching of what is 
right 

4 Remember that the best form of approval is that which is 
spontaneous and natural It is right and even necessary that 
the child should know when his conduct is entitled to the praise 
of teacher or parent, but the danger lies m formal, more or less 
artificial commendation Sometimes words are supcifiuous, the 
maimer and facial expiession constitute a sufficient reward In 
any case the child must take pride m well-doing and in over¬ 
coming deficiencies. 


1 Many of these suggestions are found m Health Education—a Program for 
Public Schools, to which the author is indebted Suggested ideas only have been 
utilized using different phraseology 
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5 See to it that children have a chance to try and to experiment 
even though they make mistakes Skills are acquired only by 
independent individual trying and practice Teachers and 
patents often rob the child of a chance to learn by experience 
All health habits that have to do with eating, dressing, exercis¬ 
ing, and posture must be acquired by a process of trial and eiror 
or success, to a greater or less degree A chdd learns through his 
mistakes and he is entitled to make them if they lead to ultimate 
success 

6. Try to make the school as favorable an environment as pos¬ 
sible Good health habits are often the result of imitation If 
parents and teacheis are bad examples, the child is sure to suffer 
the consequences Scolding is futile at any time, but more par¬ 
ticularly when the personal and social standards of the environ¬ 
ment conflict with correct ideals of health conduct Example is 
stionger than precept m the icalm of health habits, as it is in 
moials 

7 Be certain that any show of anger or other emotion on the 
part of the teacher when the child does wrong is fatal m its effect 
When the teacher manifests any emotional excitement as the 
result of a child’s misdemeanors, he is only adding fuel to the 
file Calm, dispassionate treatment of the offender pioduces the 
best results In all teaching-learning processes the emotional 
accompaniment is a large factor, and has a direct beaung upon 
the net learning product Every child has a right to a just and 
fair consideration of all the modifying influences He may be 
right or wrong, or partly right and partly wrong 

8 You should know that the average child responds best when he 
sees that there is a good reason for such a i espouse Abstract 
reasons do not count The explanation must appeal to the child 
on his own level of understanding and expenence Relate lea- 
sons and explanations to what the child naturally needs and 
desires, always trying to change the child’s desires to correspond 
to his real needs. 

9 Do not depend very much upon negative suggestions The 
best results are obtained by an objective emphasis upon a pro- 
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grain of desirable goals and activities. Restiamt and prohibition 
in health, as m character, do not accomplish as much as atten¬ 
tion to the worth-wlnle, positive, and possible achievements 

10. Take easy steps as a rule -in the forming of habits A little 
today and a little more tomonow is the best way No boy 
learned to skate or to swim well m a clay In forming any health 
habit the most impoitant thing is persistence and the allowing 
of no exceptions Any child may learn to eat a food he does 
not like if he takes only very small amounts and keeps on 
trying 

11 Emphasize successes and not failures Do not expect too 
much of children at any time Be satisfied with small gams just 
so long as some piogress is being made. Children are suie to 
forget and to go contrary to dnections and perhaps often con¬ 
trary to what they know is light Teachers need much patience, 
but they must never lose sight of their goals. Both patience and 
persistence aic constantly needed as well as fairness, frankness, 
and firmness, without being cioss and peevish about it all. 

12 Make use of the law of substitution When you are tiymg 
to uproot a bad habit you must make suie to put something new 
in place of the old New interests, new activities, new desires 
must be substituted for that which we seek to destroy 

13 Do not be so zealous m your cffoit to establish a new habit 
or to eliminate a bad one that your method and manner will be the 
means of producing other undesvable leacUons It is always best 
to be dnect, not to talk any more than is necessary, ancl to be 
careful of the learning conditions and environment which are 
being set and which will suggest ideas and influence conduct. 

Development of interests, attitudes, ideals. Knowledge of 
health facts and laws by itself is not enough to insure healthful 
living The old saying that “knowledge is powei ” is only a half- 
tiuth. When knowing has been changed into power to do and 
when good health habits have been foimed, we have taken a 
decided step m our progress on the road to health But the most 
dynamic and motivating force m our lives, not only in the lealm 
of health but in every phase of leammg, is found m the de- 
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velopment of those interests, ideals, and desires which will 
initiate and control conduct. Nothing can take the place of a 
lifelong, genuine interest m matters of health which will prompt 
the individual always to seek new information and new and 
better ways of living We will do those things which we greatly 
desire to do One of the large functions of the school is to de¬ 
velop legitimate and wholesome desires through skillful teaching- 
learning piocedures Desires, attitudes, interests, and ideals arc 
born of knowledge, It is essential that the school should give 
the child every opportunity to know the tiuth, the scientific 
facts, as to vitamins, calories, need for oxygen, avoidance of 
infection, care of the nervous system, and all the rest If any 
child acquires an abiding interest and if he desnes to know, he 
will learn of his own accord In all health activities the teacher 
should make every effort to arouse and maintain a stiong pei- 
sonal interest which will suimount all difficulties m the effort to 
learn the ways of health 

“An ideal is an idea (concept, meaning) which has a peculiar 
directive force over conduct because of the feeling of woith that 
attaches to it An ideal is a master idea ” “An ideal is an idea 
surcharged with feeling, and thus is made an effective end or 
goal or standaid of conduct ” “Good habits are important to a 
good chaiactor, but it should be insisted that character is more 
than one's capital of habits " 1 Very early m life, befoie the 
child enters school, and later, many personal health habits are 
initiated and fixed to a greater or less degree; no doubt these 
habits of eating, of sleeping, of elimination, and others form the 
basis for the later development by the school of all those health 
ideals and attitudes which will have so much to do with the 
shaping of anyone's physical and mental condition and make-up. 
The teacher should understand that the learning of ideas, ideals, 
attitudes, habits, and skills is a composite and mutually rein¬ 
forcing process. Understanding and skillful performance go 
hand in hand 

1 Colvin, S S , Eaglet, W C , and Macdonald, Mabion B — Human Be¬ 
havior, The Macmillan Company 
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How is a health habit formed? Let us suppose that the de¬ 
sirable habit to be formed and fixed is that of chewing one’s 
food well How is such a habit formed? Dr Bagley tells us that 
“the process of habit formation may be stated undei three 
heads (1 ) focalizahon of consciousness upon what is to be 
learned, (2) attentive repetition of the activity, (3) permitting 
no exceptions to occur until the habit has been established ” It 
sounds technical and it is not as easy as it appears Focahzation 
has to do with getting a deal and correct idea of what is to be 
done What is meant by chewing one’s food well and why do it? 
Here is a place foi correct knowledge of the relation of chewing 
to the processes of digestion The child must clearly understand 
the need foi thoiough chewing before he will have a strong de¬ 
sire to initiate the habit Moreover, he must have a favoiable 
attitude towaid the new habit to be learned “The attitude 
which one takes toward the habit to be formed is a fundamental 
factor in the effectiveness of the habit-forming process ” It is of 
the utmost nnpoitance that there be the will to learn. If a child 
really wants very much to chew his food well because he sees 
that it is desnablc to do so, he has already half won the battle 
Teachers should use eveiy possible means to secuie a good start. 
Dr James said, “Launch yourself with as strong and decided 
initiative as possible.” Dr Bagley states that “the importance 
of attitude in learning is brought out by some psychologists in 
the law of readiness ” 

Two weeks of chewing one’s food well through thoughtful, 
purposeful, attentive lepetition, without suffering any lapses 
to occur will m most cases get the habit very well under way. 
The fixst two weeks will be the hardest There must be no half¬ 
way measures and no tendency to say, “Well, I well not count 
this time ” No, to make chewing well a habit one must mean 
business. Any devices or expedients which one may use to pre¬ 
vent falling back into old ways should be adapted It will not 
do for one to forget, so a card may be prepaied with the proper 
reminder upon it, or, a string may be tied around a finger A 
sheet of paper may be ruled for let us say a month, with columns 
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for the three meals of each day Then a record may be made of 
the repetitions When the child has such visible evidence of 
progress, he will be encouraged to continue It is better not to 
attempt to form more than one good habit at a time Every 
effort must be made to motivate the repetitions If one method 
does not bucceed then others must be used 

The importance of peimitting no exceptions was never better 
stated than by William James, 1 who said “Ncvei suffer an 
exception to occur till the new habit is secuiely looted in your 
life. Each lapse is like letting fall a ball of stung which one is 
carefully winding up; a single slip undoes mole than a great 
many turns will wind again Continuity of training is the great 
means of making the nervous system act infallibly right ” 
In all this woik of habit forming, and it is a very large part of all 
the learning m the elementary grades, teachers must realize that 
children do willingly what they like to do That explains the 
habit-foimmg possibilities of plays and games All the accom¬ 
paniments of habit formation should be as interesting, as 
pleasant, and as attiactive as it is possible to make them First, 
the child should be shown exactly what to do and how to do it, 
and reasons should be given for doing the things which appeal to 
the child, then lepetitions must be motivated m every possible 
and legitimate way 

Which health, habits? Every rural teacher should make out 
a list of health habits which she can use m her own particular 
school. Some of these habits arc of a general chaiacter and will 
need attention m the learnings of the entue group, while others 
pertain to the needs of individuals Both good and bacl habits 
are listed and given consideration m any modern senes of health 
books Many of the state courses of study have complete out¬ 
lines of habits and of activities for developing them Good per¬ 
sonal habits 1 elate to various matters of cleanliness, to care of 
the teeth, eyes, ears, hair, etc ; to posture, to selection and eating 
of food, to use of the handkerchief; to cheerfulness, sleep, exer¬ 
cise, and fresh air; to clunking of water and milk, emotional con- 

1 Habit, Henry Holt and Company, N Y 
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trol, regularity of elimination, and many other things The 
teacher will also find that she must uproot or eliminate many bad 
habits, which can best be done by the method of substitution 
Such bad habits as putting various unclean aitides into the 
mouth, eating too fast, grouchmess, stooped postures, insuffi¬ 
cient drinking, neglect of bathing, cracking nuts with the teeth, 
biting nails, using soiled handkerchiefs, picking the nose, cough¬ 
ing m another’s face, and so on, to great length—all these must 
receive the parents’ and the teacher’s daily attention This 
teaching should be carried on with the minimum of self-con¬ 
sciousness and the maximum of objectivity Children need to 
become health-conscious, but not unduly self-conscious 
In ordei to know what habits are now being stressed in the 
best schools, teacheis will find it very helpful to read the section 
on “ Habits,” pages 40-46, m the Teacher’s Guide of the Health 
and Growth Senas 1 for grades 3 and 4 There are many things 
mentioned on these pages to which any thinking teacher may 
veiy wisely and profitably give heed Above all things, teachers 
should try to avoid any undue attitude of priggishness The 
unduly self-conscious health attitude defeats its own purpose; 
the school should seek to realize the objectives of healthful living 
by impersonal, objective procedures 

Possible teaching-learning activities. The possibilities m the 
way of health activities on the part of teacher and pupil are prac¬ 
tically without limit Read the article entitled “ The Choice and 
Use of Health Activities” in Hygeia foi July, 1933, oi “The 
Rural Teacher’s Opportunity” m the same magazine for June, 
1931 There is also a good discussion on “How the Rural School 
Can Promote Health m the Community” by Dr W. W Bauer 
in The Nation’s Schools, November, 1933 Miss Jeame M, 
Pinckney in the first article refeired to above enumerates ten 
different types of activities and gives several examples of each. 
The general classes are hand construction, physical activities; 
self-expression; group activities; visual aids, excursions; writing, 
collecting, leading, experimenting Among the examples under 
1 The Macmillan Company 1935 
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these headings we list a very few for lllustiation, as follows: 
Cutting out pictures of healthy people, caitoons of cleanliness 
practices m the home, lelief exercises, first-aid practices, demon- 
stiations of table manners and discussion and solution of prob¬ 
lems relating to table manners; dramatizing getting ready for 
school, daily inspections, iecoidmg height and weight, accidents, 
sleep, and tempeiature of room, committees for window ventila¬ 
tion and bulletin board, word pictures, color flash cards, stereop- 
ticon slides on milk production, movies of postuie and of mos¬ 
quitoes, excursions to heating plant, parks and gardens, and to 
museums to see exhibits of Indian life, writing a health book, 
graph of lat’s giowth record; making of charts and calen¬ 
dars, collecting newspaper items and mateiials lor a school 
museum, reading supplementary books, encyclopedias, and peri¬ 
odicals, experimenting, which will include “problems involving 
questions, observations, judgment, skills, testing and con¬ 
clusions ” At the present time any ruial teacher will be able to 
make uso of some activities at any rate which give greater 
leality and meaning to hei health progiam 
Learning health through group activities. In one rural school 
of about thirty pupils the visitor arrived one wmtei clay just be¬ 
fore the afternoon recess on Friday Teacher and pupils devoted 
the last quartei-day session to the school society On this 
particular day, beside the regular literary program of singing, 
speaking, and other exercises, the time was devoted m part to 
the election of officers and of the members of scvcial committees. 
These officers and committees held office foi one month, thus 
giving everyone a chance to serve m some capacity, or m differ¬ 
ent ways, seveial times during the year. One committee kept 
the toilets in good condition, another looked after the ventila¬ 
tion by means of the windows, one pupil to each window; an- 
othei committee read and recorded the temperature at frequent 
intervals and aided m stove-damper adjustments Three chil¬ 
dren kept the blackboards m good condition and cleaned the 
erasers out of doois Two pupils kept waste paper picked up in 
the building and on the grounds The school had a good well; 
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two pupils kept the tank filled with a constant supply of fresh 
water One boy was intrusted with keeping the water in the 
vaporizing pan at a good level. There were other committees 
who were actually elected by the group and not appomted by 
the teacher, although she had constant oversight and super¬ 
vision The teacher told the visitor that the pupils really en¬ 
joyed their responsibility and did their work as a rule very 
creditably. In other schools there is a Junior Red Cross or a 
Health Crusade, or a 4-H Club, or the Boy Scouts, or the Girl 
Reserves, or the Young Citizens’ League, or the Knighthood of 
Youth In all of these organizations health and character are 
the two principal objectives Every rural teacher needs some 
such foim of organization for the promotion of health and 
sanitation 

Things for pupils to do. The most important thing of all in 
the health program is well-directed and well-motivated pupil 
activity What the pupil does, instead merely of what he thinks 
or knows, is the vital matter In the Teaehei’s Guide to The 
Health and Growth Senes, page 26, the authors say that 

The Tlungs to Do m every chapter are an essential part of the text. 
It is not an “extra”. It emphasizes activities which are an integral 
part of the health curriculum The exercises are diversified 

m order to appeal to individual differences m intelligence, interests, 
and environment The teacher should encourage each pupil to do as 
many of the exercises as may be educative for him. 

If Things to Do are carried out as suggested, health instruction 
becomes an integrated course involving to some extent reading, writ¬ 
ing, arithmetic, geography, history, composition, oral English, and 
drawing The teacher or superintendent cannot consider the time 
spent on health education as time totally withdrawn from the tool 
subjects because skill m reading, writing, and composition is being 
acquired while working on health problems 

In order to illustrate what it is possible for children actually 
to do to further their own health education, several samples of 
thin gs to do are here taken from Keeping Healthy The following 
shorter suggestions and directions are taken from various parts 
of the first book of the senes named above 
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1, Write all the things you want to do to get ready for morning 
inspection 

2 Wash your hair m the same way that Dick washed his 

3 If you have no bathtub, plan a way m which you can take a 
warm, allover bath twice a week. 

4. Read this story about clothing to your mother if she would 
like to hear it 

5 Look through your other books to learn more about the land 
of clothes people in other countries wear 

6 Suppose you were m Bill’s or Betty’s place and had five or ten 
cents How should you spend it? 

7. Visit a faim or dairy to see where the milk you drink comes from 
and what is done to it before it reaches you If you live on a farm, you 
can answer these questions now. 

8 Make a class collection of all the kinds of gram you read about 
in this book. 

9. Think of something pleasant to tell your family at the evening 
meal every night this week 

10 With the help of your teacher write a play about Jean and her cold 
Give the play before a lower class You could have four scenes for the play 
Scene I Jean comes home trom school and talks with her mother 
Scene II. Jean plays out of doors. 

Scene III. Jean takes off her coat indoors and talks with her father. 
Scene IV Jean's father and mother talk with each other after Jean 
goes to bed 

Read the story again to find out just what Jean, her mother, and 
her father say in each scene 

11. If you have a friend who has been very sick but is getting better, 
send him some picture puzzles or clay so that he will have something 
to while away the time with till he is well. 

12. Begin at the beginning of the list of habits you have made. 
Mark yourself on each one for this month. 

13. Make a poster of your vacation health habits foi your room at 
home 

14. Draw a map showing the best places to play in your neighborhood. 

15 Make a safety exhibit Find or draw pictures showing how 

to prevent automobile accidents, cuts, scratches, falls, and burns. 

15 Watch the thermometer nr your classroom. How can you keep 
it about 68°? 

17 Bring some fruit for your midmornmg or noon lunch 

18 Practice settling every quarrel or difference of opinion so that 
everyone -will he satisfied If you cannot get what you want, let the 
matter drop and become interested in something else. 
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Individual checking records of health practices. It is now 

common to use a variety of blanks, graphs, charts, and tabula¬ 
tions by which both teacher and child may have visible evidence 
of accomplishment, whether creditable or otherwise For ex¬ 
ample, on pages 23 and 24 of Keeping Healthy m the Health and 
Growth Senes, we find under Things to Do this direction, No 9. 
“Have a contest to see which row in your class comes to school 
most often with clean hands and nails Use a large sheet of 
squared papei for the recoid Let each square stand for on e child 
who has clean hands and nails If four childien m the fust row 
have clean hands and nails, coloi four squares for them You can 
use a different color foi each low Color new squares every day A 

A sheet can be ruled for the diet record of each child for each 
day of the week, list such items as these down the left-hand side 
of the page Did you chew your food well? Did you take at least 
15 minutes for eating? Did you wash your hands first? Did you 
drink coffee? Did you drink five glasses of water today? Did 
you eat between meals? How many glasses of milk did you 
dunk? The rural teacher should mle a foim for her entire school 
on which she rccoids all cases of sickness Choose symbols foi 
each type of sickness and mseit the proper lettei C may stand 
foi colds, foi example There will be as many columns as there, 
aie weeks in the year and as many honzontal spaces as there are 
children The statements m this section are merely suggestive 
of many other recoids which may be made by the teacher or by 
the individual pupils 

Measuring results in health achievements. On page 196 of 
the 350-page book entitled One-Tcaclier Elementaiy Schools, 
published by the Depaitment of Public Instruction of Penn¬ 
sylvania, we find the following -1 

1 Measurements for Teacher 

(1) Am I setting before my pupils an example m health practices, 
in desirable attitudes toward healthful living (appearance, posture, 
health habits, annual health examination)? 

1 Courteous permission to use this has been given by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education 
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(2) Am I providing for my pupils as healthful environment as pos¬ 
sible in my room (ventilation, temperature 68°, humidity, cleanliness, 
tidiness, light, seat adjusted to pupil)? 

(3) Do I visit the home that there may be a better understanding 
between the home and the school 1 ! 1 

(4) Am I expecting results that affect the health of the pupils? 

(5) How many of the following fourteen items listed under “Meas¬ 
urements for Pupils ” have I given enough attention to secure results? 
2 Measurements for Pupils 

The purpose of this list is to help the teacher recognize conditions 
or activities which aie related to the health of the pupils By question¬ 
ing herself on the results in these, she will have a clearei lealiza- 
tion of whether hei teaching and influence are helping to maintain 
good or improving poor conditions found at the beginning of the 
year 

(1) Attitude of pupils towaid health behavior (This is manifested 
by their interest and pleasuie in health activities as shown m face and 
voice, or as expressed in words or acts ) 

(2) Appearance of pupils (cleanliness, tidiness, postuie). 

(3) Appearance of pupil’s desk and floor underneath 

(4) Use of playground by pupils. 

(5) Conduct of pupils during lunch period 

(6) Responsibility taken by pupils foi certain duties which help 
maintain hygienic conditions at school and promote desirable attitudes 
toward health practices, e g , adjusting shades, reporting tempeiature 
of room, preparation foi lunch. 

(7) Social adjustment with other pupils. 

(8) Working attitude of the pupils. 

(9) Decrease in absence due to illness and accident 

(10) Correction of physical handicajis 

(11) Immunization against diphtheria and smallpox. 

(12) Increase in weight of pupils. 

(13) Health-habit questionnaires, records, and other devices. (These 
may determine health habits formed, those m process of formation, 
and those still unformed by pupils) 

(14) Health-knowledge tests appiopnate to giade level given at 
beginning and end of terms (Such tests help to give teacher and 
children some measure of their achievement) 

The Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test is probably the 
most widely known This test is designed for grades 3 to 8, and 
comprises 90 pages of over 500 points. It is published by the 
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Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

One of the Public School Achievement Tests, Battery C, 
forms 1, 2, 3, and 4, for grades 4 to 8, consists of tests m health 
and nature study This may be obtained from the C A Gregory 
Company, 345 Calhoun Stiect, Cincinnati, Ohio Send to this 
company for their general catalogue of all types of tests 

Interested teachers may send to the Public School Publishing 
Company of Bloomington, Illinois, for A Scale for Measuring 
Personal and Social Behavior, for grades 1 to 8 Many phases of 
health are given space, such as posture, exercise, food, sleep, and 
safety Ask also foi the general catalogue of tests 

Teachcis and students should read pages 144-152 in Health 
Education on the subject of Measurement in Health Education 
and should write to the National Education Association, Wash¬ 
ington, D C , for lists and prices of health tests and for much 
other mateual pertaining to health education Ask foi the cir¬ 
cular describing Health Education Publications 

Emotional health and self-control The student and teacher 
will find the subject of mental hygiene discussed m Health 
Education , pages 87-94 The little book, Yow Mind and You. 
Mental Health, may be obtained fiom the National Committee 
for Mental Plygiene, Inc , 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
City, for 30 cents The secretary of this organization is Clifford 
W Beers, the author of A Mind that Found Itself, an Auto¬ 
biography Eveiy teacher should make a study of the subject 
of mental health and hygiene Burnham’s The Noimal Mind is 
also a very good book to read In every school there are childien 
with unstable nervous systems These children worry about their 
schoolwork and arc subject to vanous moods, depressions, and 
emotional distuibances which mterfeie with achievement and 
progiess The teacher has a duty in the matter of mental health 
as well as m that of bodily welfare The school system, the daily 
program of study and of class exercises, the manner of conduct¬ 
ing tests, the general emotional atmosphere, all should contrib¬ 
ute to calmness, poise, cheerfulness, and self-control. It is in 
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the field of mental hygiene that the teacher can do much by 
attention to individual needs Many children are suffering from 
nervousness and emotional sti esses because they are not properly 
nourished. They do not eat balanced meals; they aic not getting 
sufficient vitamins and mmeial salts because they do not eat 
enough fruit, vegetables, and milk It often happens that the 
total of food caloncs foi the twenty-foui hours is below standard 
Aside fiom malnutrition, which is common, m many homes and 
schools little effort is made to protect the child fiom the haimful 
effect of strained human relationships Playground occurrences 
and incidents of the tups to school m the morning and back home 
at night may account for many mental troubles of sensitive, 
nervous childien, who aie frequently the victims of both heiedity 
and environment 

Here are some guiding ideas for the teachei to keep in mind 
as piecautionary 01 preventive measuies m the realm of mental 
hygiene 

1 Teach your childien to face the facts of life as they are, and 
bravely to find ways of overcoming personal difficulties, Show the 
dangers of purely imaginary solutions of real pioblems 

2 Arrange the program of study and activity so that every child 
actually succeeds on some decent and respectable level 

3 Study the behavior of individuals so as to discover their per¬ 
sonality problems and then aid them m finding satisfactoiy solutions 

4 Make every efioit to overcome malnutrition by giving coirect 
information, the noonday warm lunch, securing the co-operation of 
mothers and others, and doing whatever else may be necessary 

5. Do not permit a child to continue doing pool woilc Discover 
the causes and eliminate them Give each child something to do that 
he is capable of doing 

6 Never permit pioblems of discipline to disturb the entire school. 
Settle cases quietly, firmly, individually. 

7 Be aleit to assure for each child a square deal m the school 
and on the playground Do not permit the weaker children to be mis¬ 
treated or browbeaten 

8 Arrange to have the school program include adequate relaxation, 
rest, recreation, change, and freedom for self-expression It is not un¬ 
common for the dreary sameness of school life, with its uninteresting and 
deademng procedures, to produce a most detrimental mental condition. 
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9 Teach and tram every child to stand up for his own. rights, 
even to fight for them if forced to do so. School and home should make 
every effort to develop a spirit of real courage and proper inde¬ 
pendence 

10 See to it that the program of work and play is well-planned, 
objective, definite, and direct The child needs to feel that he is t aki ng 
part m a going concern, m an enterprise which is of genuine personal 
value to him So far as possible, abnormal doubts, uncertainties, and 
misgivings should be eliminated 

11 Do not permit any system of marking or the use of report cards 
to have such a bad mental effect upon the child as to outweigh any 
other possible good results 

12 Try to maintain in the school at all times a spirit of friendliness 
and helpfulness Children should feel free to go to the teacher when 
they are troubled with fears, worries, and doubts about their school 
experiences 

13. You, the teacher, will need to analyze your own personality to 
find out whether you have that emotional balance and control which 
is so important for all those who are engaged in schoolwork 1 


What any rural teacher can do. There are many practical 
and helpful things which tlie average rural teacher can do in 
carrying out a program of health education, and among these 
are the following, stated imperatively and briefly • 

1 Definitely understand and appreciate the fact that health 
and character education are the fundamental responsibilities of 
the home and the school and that they are inextricably inter¬ 
dependent Intellectual education without the other two is 
ineffectual and often calamitous 

2 Utilize the modern Health Crusade, the Boy Scouts, the 
4-H Club, a school society, or some other similar organization to 
aid m promoting both health and character objectives 

3 Work through a mothers’ club, a P T A or a similar or¬ 
ganization to secure the co-operation of parents and to keep 
parents mfoimed of health conditions and the needs of individ¬ 
uals and of the whole school 


i Sec Health Bulletin for Teachers, Vol VI, No 7, March, 1935, entitled ^mo¬ 
tional Hygiene,” published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company .Pro¬ 
cure a complete list of these important bulletins and of other health publications 
of this company 
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4 Be a good housekeeper This means knowing what to do m 
all matters of cleanliness and school sanitation and then doing it 
each day as a matter of habit 

5 Make all health activities interesting and attractive This 
can be accomplished by using modern teachmg-learnmg mate¬ 
rials and procedures 

6 Know the symptoms of contagious disease and do not tem¬ 
porize oi prociastinate when perhaps the welfare of the entire 
school is at stake. Post m a conspicuous place the large sheet 
fiom the State Board of Health, giving the facts 

7 Study the evidences of malnutrition which you note m 
your childien and take steps toward improvement, particulaily 
through the noonday meal and by seeming a greater consump¬ 
tion of milk, friut, and vegetables 

8 Make a complete health survey of your school, carefully 
record the facts, and keep the record up to elate In this im¬ 
portant entcrpiise secure the co-operation of the county nurse, 
if there is one 

9 Collect as much useful material and inhumation on the 
subject of health and health education as you can find Procure 
a good-sized, strong pasteboard box m which to keep magazine 
articles, newspaper clippings, pictures, cartoons, etc Add con¬ 
tinually to your collection Pupils can aid greatly in this project 

10. See that youi reports to paicnts carry necessary and use¬ 
ful individual health information You can procure blank forms 
for them It is the duty of the teacher to keep parents informed 
regarding health conditions, character development, and scho¬ 
lastic achievements and progress The old type of report card 
should be discarded 

11 Place the Clulchen’s Chaiter and the Child’s Bill of Rights 
Poster on the bulletin hoard Study and use these basic ideas 

12 Get a Classroom Growth Record wall chart (about 
24 X 20 inches), post it up, and enter regular recoids of height 
and weight 

13 Use the suggestions concerning measurement m this chap¬ 
ter and send lor specimen sets of objective Lests, 
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14 Try to secure the best, most up-to-date textbooks, work¬ 
books, and supplementary books on the subject of health Per¬ 
haps your county superintendent can assist you in this regard. 
Read the adveitisements m educational magazines and send for 
catalogues, 'price-lists, and other materials Use such health 
workbooks as those published by the Webster Publis hin g 
Company of St. Louis. There is a book respectively for 
grades 1, 2, and 3, for 4, 5, and 6, for 7 and 8 Sixty 
or more pages, 7 X 10, in each book are filled with questions, 
directions, tests, and exorcises which will keep the pupil profit¬ 
ably busy The cost is small and each child will, by this pro¬ 
cedure, be engaged m making a personal and pennanent product 
which should mean much to him then apd later 

15 Do not use any foimal procedures in health education 
Depend largely on carefully directed study activities and timely 
exercises, such as might arise in connection with the weather or 
a school-yard accident, combined with group discussions, omit¬ 
ting all recitations of the old type Many activities for the de¬ 
velopment of habits must be utilized, but they will fail unless 
motivated by suitable interests and attitudes 

16. Correlate health activities with as many school subjects 
as possible This pioblem is discussed in Health Education, 
which may be procuied from the National Education Associa¬ 
tion or the American Medical Association This book is the 
teacher’s health bible The price is $1 25 (latest edition, 1930). 

17 Teach children how to solve peisonal health problems, 
but avoid developing health self-consciousness 

18. Lor your own benefit as well as the good of your pupils, 
cultivate healthful living and practice the accepted ways of the 
efficient, happy life for yourself 
19 Pui chase, or have the board buy with school funds, a 
simple first-aid outfit and learn the ordinary fiist-aid procedures 
and skills. This may be of the greatest service in any rural 
school when the need arises, as it often does 
20. Do not forget that very often the most effective health 
instruction is indirect and incidental, as well as individual, also. 
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The most fruitful and lasting learning is that which glows out of 
individual and immediate needs 

21 You will find much instructional material relating to 
health m your school and in the community if you have the 
knowledge and the initiative which is necessary to find such 
things 

22 Remember that today wc know that health objectives 
include a study of mental hygiene and mental handicaps—■ 
mental health, in short Mind and body are very closely related 
and mental health and physical health go hand in hand Modern 
health textbooks discuss the subject of mental hygiene and 
mental health 

23. Make an effort mot to teach any facts of anatomy or 
physiology which have no functional value or bearing on health¬ 
ful living 

24 Let your health progiam most certainly include the latest 
scientific, useful, and usable information concerning the selection 
of nutritious foods, the balancing of meals, the functions of 
vitamins and mineral salts m the diet, and the need for bulkage 
as a prerequisite to regular elimination 

25. Use much discretion in seeming the co-operation of par¬ 
ents, nurse, physician, dentist, boaid of health, or other agencies 
Without the co-operation of parents not much can be done m 
building health habits 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

L If you had it in your power, with entirely adequate funds avail¬ 
able, what would you do for the children in a rural school district to 
make the health situation as ideal as possible? Do not overlook any 
means or agency for constantly improving the personal health of every 
child 

2. Make a practicable health program for an average mral teacher 
for one school year, including what she can do and what her pupils 
can do actually to improve health conditions 

3. Using four different types of objective tests, make out a health- 
knowledge test which could be used at the end of the fourth-grade 
work The test should comprise at least fifty most important items. 
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i. Indicate as many diferent sources of health materials as possible 
which are available to the ordinary rural teacher Include national 
associations and organizations and private companies, such as the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

5. What types of pupil-study activities, including the use of work¬ 
books, are possible in cariymg out a health program? When teacher 
and pupil engage in group discussions, what should be the nature of 
such class exercises, if we agree to omit the old oral, question-answer 
procedure as well as topical recitations 

6. Give twenty directions and suggestions to a beginning teacher 
on the procedures which she may use when there is at hand a three- 
book series of health texts for grades 3 and 4, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8. 

REFERENCES FOR THE TEACHER’S READING 
AND STUDY 

In the book entitled Health Education A Program for Public Schools 
and Teachr-Tramng Institutions, which may be obtained from either 
the National Education Association or the American Medical Associar 
tion, the teacher or student will find extensive and valuable bibliog¬ 
raphies on all phases of health instruction. This is the first book on 
health education for the teacher to procure. 

The proceedings of the Health Education Conference held at Iowa 
City, Iowa, June 19-22, 1935, and entitled Pnnciple s and Practices 
m School Health Education, 1036, comprises 363 pages of the latest 
general discussions of health problems, much of the material relates to 
rural schools This valuable report may be obtained from the National 
Education Association for $150 

The latest complete series of health books (three- or six-book edition), 
entitled Health and Growth Senes, was published by The Macmillan 
Company in 1935 Send to this company, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Dallas, or San Francisco for their informational material The 
three manuals, called Teachei 's Guide s, which accompany these text¬ 
books, contain many useful suggestions concerning the teacher’s part, 
methods of using the texts, units, habits, typical procedures, supple¬ 
mentary readings, and other topics. There are extensive lists of ref¬ 
erences. 
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MEASURING MENTALITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Old and new m measurement. The older tests worn indeed 
inadequate in many ways, especially if not properly conducted, 
but the new standardized and objective tests arc not without 
some elements of weakness The fact of the matter is that 
teachers should make use of both the old essay examination and 
the modern intelligence, achievement, and objective tests, as 
they can be made mutually supplementary m the realization of 
important and desirable educational objectives. Recent ex¬ 
pel imental studies have shown that the essay type of examina¬ 
tion can be made more leliable if the questions aic worked out 
very carefully and a key for scoring is piovided at the same 
time It is entirely possible to improve the essay examination 
by the use of scientific principles of measurement 

Twenty to thirty years ago not many school people ques¬ 
tioned the validity or usefulness of the common essay type of 
examination, with its usual accompaniment of a marking system 
based to a considerable extent upon the personal judgment of 
the teacher Today, however, wo know that the exclusive use 
of such a measuung instrument is quite inadequate as the sole 
means of determining achievement and progress It is difficult, 
often actually impossible, to discover individual deficiencies, by 
means of the traditional examination Every teachci needs some 
reliable means by which she can ascertain the approximate 
status of each member of a class, m order to help him overcome 
specific weaknesses Modern diagnostic, prognostic, aptitude, 
and practice tests, which arc of a much more accurate specialized 
and objective character than the older tests, are the means of 
; attaining more accurate educational measurements than were 
possible before 
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The old essay examination had distinct values which should 
warrant teachers m still making some controlled use of it Some 
of its weaknesses can be oveicome Questions can be gieatly im¬ 
proved and scoring can be made more objective and accurate 
The new objective tests do not oulinanly measuie ability to 
organize subject matter, they do not usually test skill m seeing 
relations, diawing conclusions, 01 mteipietmg a situation or a 
group of factual statements Howevei, objective tests can be so 
constructed that they will demand from the student much more 
than the mere setting down of unrelated memory items, often 
of an insignificant and more or less irrelevant charactei It is 
not easy to make out high-quality questions of eithei the old or 
the new variety While the old examination often chd not 
measuie what it was supposed to measure—achievement and 
progress—it is likewise tiue that present-day objective tests 
may also fail to be reliable measures when caielessly prepared 
and administered In the last analysis, success 01 failure m 
measurement is determined by the teacher’s personality, teach¬ 
ing qualifications, and educational objectives We have had 
altogethci too much hil-oi-miss testing, devoid of educational 
value and costly of time, eneigy, and money 
, What can we measure? In general terms it may be stated 
with fan accuiacy that we can measuie two things in the field of 
education intelligence, or nativity capacity, and achievement , or 
progress in the work of the school We now have tests for 
measuring both general intelligence and special intelligence or 
aptitudes The symbol loi the measure of general intelligence is 
the I Q, or the figure repiesentmg the mental age In the field 
of special intelligence we now have such aptitude or piognosis 
tests as the Stenquist mechanical-aptitude test and the Seashore 
musical-aptitude test Of course no intelligence test measures 
anything except particular behavior reactions It cannot meas¬ 
ure anything of an innate character any moie than we can 
measure electricity directly We measure the effects or the 
results of electric energy, we measure the behavior responses of 
the individual which are the results of his exnenence and learning 
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up to the time of giving the test Achievement tests measure 
knowledge and reasoning and to some extent appreciation A 
good achievement test discloses the pupil’s knowledge, ability, 
and skill m some subject or portion of a subject The purpose 
of a piognostic test, which is a variety of intelligence lather 
than of achievement test, is to predict m advance the child’s 
possibilities of achievement m some particular field The 
special type of prognostic test which wc call the aptitude test 
now has rather wide use m vocational guidance It is now pos¬ 
sible, also, to do consideiably more than heretofore m the 
measurement of personal attitudes and character traits Various 
tests and rating scales at the present time do secure some useful 
data in determining an individual’s power to judge in moral 
situations We are gradually learning how to measure with some 
success what wc call personality The method is of course to' 
study and determine the nature of the pcisonahty manifesta¬ 
tions as shown in the individual’s conduct 
A child begins school at six years of age with a mental equip¬ 
ment which is the combined result of his heredity plus his ex¬ 
perience up to the date of enrollment It is highly desirable that 
the teacher discover the child's capacities and abilities as soon as 
possible, in older to adapt teaching-learning processes to in¬ 
dividual needs Many, 01 most, lural tcachois, even today, 
guess at the child’s mental status and make use of tnal-and-error 
procedures This is no longci necessary, foi by the use of 
modem tests, especially if they are lepcated at intervals, the 
teacher may get a very trustworthy measuie of the child’s 
ability As the woik of the school goes on, the teacher can now 
use various types of achievement tests, diagnostic tests, spelling 
and writing scales, inventory tests, pretests, masteiy tests, as 
well as the older type of test, to ascertain the results of her 
teaching and of the child’s learning She can test the child’s 
knowledge, his memory, and his ability to think, to study, and to 
,,solve pioblems She can discover his methods and habits of 
work, Ins power of appreciation; m general she need not guess 
nearly so much as formerly 
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Nature and function of norms. A chief weakness of the older 
measures was the lack of generally recognized and accepted 
standards In the use of modern measuiements, which have be¬ 
come quite accurate, effective and common authoritative stand- 
aids or norms arc set up These have been seemed by giving 
tests to very large numbers of childicn to discover the average 
01 normal tendency of different groups in various sections of the 
country Fox example, if twenty-five thousand fouith-giade 
pupils are tested on a given list of words and the results caiefully 
tabulated, an aveiage lcsult, mean, or norm will be ascertained 
indicating the peifoimance of an average pupil m this subject 
and grade It is not difficult to see that the setting up of a scien¬ 
tific standaid, derived by experiments and repeated testing over 
a wide area and m many different schools, is far different from 
the use of a single teacher’s peisonal, subjective standards We 
now know quite definitely what an average fifth-grade pupil, for 
example, can do in spelling, m writing, m reading, m arithmetic, 
or m othci subjects These facts are known because of long- 
continued and icpeatcd tests m many schools taught by many 
teachers Modern tests are standard tests because they make 
use of authoritative, scientifically ascei tamed norms or standards 
There are now several good writing and spelling scales on the mar¬ 
ket which enable teachcis to measuie age and grade abilities with 
much accuracy “An age norm is the average score of a large 
number of unselccted children at the given age ” “Grade norms 
are the average scores of large groups of children in each grade ” 1 

Types of modern measures If the young teacher or student 
desires to know something of the enormous numb® and variety 
of tests and measures which have been developed during the past 
twenty years or less, it will be very informing to write to the 
C A Gregory Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, or the World Book 
Company of Yonkers, New York, or the Public School Pub¬ 
lishing Company of Bloomington, Illinois, or othei publishers. 
Theie are at the present time hundreds of achievement tests m 

1 Lincoln and Wobkman— Teshna and the Use of Test Results, The Macmillan 
Company 1935 
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the various subjects of the elementary school, as well as in those 
of the secondary school. We now have rate or speed tests, power 
tests, quality scales m handwriting, drawing, composition, and 
sewing; accuracy tests, range tests, suivey tests, and tests of 
comprehension, organization, judgment, and other abilities 
These tests seek to discover the abilities of pupils m the usual 
school subjects 

If the main purpose is to discovei special weaknesses, as for 
example m comprehension and rate of reading, the tests are 
known as diagnostic tests Such tests give the teacher exact 
knowledge of individual difficulties which will make specific 
remedial work possible There are now large numbeis of such 
tests m every subject of the elementary school The Osburn 
Revised Inventory Tests m Arithmetic, foi example, published 
by the Public School Publishing Company, are used extensively 
and successfully They are easy to give and can be scored m 
two minutes with pupils assisting These tests assume that we 
should teach a child what he docs not know, but that we do not 
need to teach a child what he does know and can do Intelligence 
tests, both individual and group tests, have been in use for a 
long time The army gioup-mtelligencc tests wcie used exten¬ 
sively and with great advantage at the various cantonments 
during the war Self-admiiiisteimg tests of mental ability have 
been found advantageous in simplifying intelligence testing. 
There are several of these on the market and they arc relatively 
easy to use and to score 

Characteristics of a true measure. Many writers have set up 
cntena for judging the fitness of a given test or measuring de¬ 
vice, No modern standard test is pcifect, but modifications are 
constantly being made; these measuics of pupil abilities are 
becoming increasingly reliable and useful It is now understood 
that a scientific test should possess'at least the following attri¬ 
butes as neaily as may be possible 

First, the test should be a measure of the knowledge, habit, 
skill, or other reaction that it is expected to discover or disclose. 
Validity is a prime quality of any dependable test 
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Second, so far as may be, the test should be objective rather 
than subjective Each question should usually have but one 
answer, the teacher’s personal impressions should m nowise 
determine the mark This is easy in arithmetic and with all 
factual material, but difficult m those subjects and topics where 
several answers may be equally good and correct. 

Third, the test must give the same lesults every tune, that is, 
it must be reliable If the test cannot be depended upon for 
fairly uniform measuiement it is useless It is then not a stand¬ 
ard instrument. 

Fourth, the divisions of the scale and the values of the different 
parts of the test must be equal On a foot rule it is one inch from 
two to three, and exactly the same from nine to ten Such uni¬ 
formity of valuation must be true of a reliable standard test 

Fiflh, the children must be attracted by the test so that they 
will tiy to do their best If they don’t like it, the lesults will be 
unsatisfactory, whether because of the uninteresting character 
of the test itself or of the unskillful way in which the teacher 


administers it , 

Sixth, a good test is relatively short and easy to give It the 
teacher herself is to give the test, as should often be tine, it must 
not be complicated or take too much of the teachei’s time If 
long and difficult, teachers cannot be induced to do the work 
well, they will find excuses for not doing it at all 

Seventh, the best tests cover as many grades as possible, the 
more the ’better, for then a rural teacher, for example, can com¬ 
pare more pupils with one testing and thus have a widei gauge 
of her school The time element is an important consideration. 

Eighth a standard test should provide reliable norms This 
is now generally done; it enables the teacher to compare her 
pupils with the avoiage child of this country of given age, grade, 
and subject This is obviously very desirable 

Ninth if a test is well constructed, it will discover not only 
lacks or failuies, but the specific causes for lacks or failures The 
diagnosis of individual weaknesses, to pave the way for definite 
remedial work, is highly important; a scientific test realizes this 
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purpose The diagnostic test is piobably the most useful of all 
tests 

Tenth, extraneous elements or those not essential to the par¬ 
ticular subject matter of the test, sucli as handwriting, punctua¬ 
tion, spelling, etc , do not affect the grade or mailt, as may be 
the case m old-type tests Writing and spelling may be measured 
at othei times or m othei ways; although, if it is so understood 
by all, they may sometimes also be judged on a single test 

Modern measurement not infallible. A teachci makes a mis¬ 
take if she looks upon the standaid test as a panacea for all the 
ills of the school They are a most valuable means of ascertain¬ 
ing individual abilities and weaknesses, but they cannot, m the 
nature of the case, take the place of individual instruction and 
guidance in study and learning. Teachers will do well to bear in 
mmd that intelligence, prognostic, and achievement tests aie 
incapable of testing many elements of personality which aie 
important from any point of view related to success m life 
Intelligence tests are of the greatest value in determining a 
pupil’s status in school, but gieat dependence should not be 
placed upon the results of a single test In some school systems 
the I Q. has been given altogether too much weight No child 
should be marked as an mfciioi, wholly incapable of learning 
and doing certain things, because of the results of any one test— 
or even of many tests, for that matter, The good teacher has 
great faith m the need for and value of skillful teaching. Every 
child is entitled to a full opportunity to learn and do all that he 
can with his own particular abilities. The wise teacher does all 
she can for every pupil in her school regal dlcss of the I Q It is 
now known that nurture, m the form of all sorts of educational 
opportunities, will do very much to neutiahze or overcome the 
weaknesses and shortcomings with which a given child is sup¬ 
posed to be handicapped by natw e or heredity. The intelligent 
teachei does not rely wholly on intelligence or other tests m her 
efforts to promote the progress of hci pupils Modern tests vary 
greatly m their validity and reliability Teachers should secure 
expert advice in selecting tests, and they should try to find tests 
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which are adapted to their own special conditions Even the 
best tests in the hands of a weak teachei may do more haim 
than good. It is impossible to work out standaid tests, ac¬ 
companied by the simplest, most direct instructions, which are 
foolproof 

What is the nature of intelligence? According to the latest 
edition of the Webster's International Dictionary 1 (1934), in¬ 
telligence is “the capacity for knowing and understanding, es¬ 
pecially as applied to the handling of novel situations”, or, 
“the power of meeting a novel situation successfully by adjust¬ 
ing one’s behavior to the total situation ” Intelligence is not 
easy to define, perhaps it is incapable of brief accurate defini¬ 
tion Psychologists are not wholly agreed as to the exact nature 
of intelligence, but Bmet, a French psychologist and the famous 
originator of distirictive tests of general intelligence, placed 
sound judgment as the central element of intelligence Intelli¬ 
gence is the capacity, seemingly a product of both inheritance 
and experience, to take advantage of opportunities, or to adjust 
oneself to new situations or requirements by thinking. A person 
of intelligence uses persistent effort in steadfastly pursuing a 
fixed purpose leading on to successful accomplishment It 
should be carefully noted that intelligence is capacity to respond, 
to learn, to know, to succeed; it is not merely the body of knowl¬ 
edge acquired as the result of experience. Stroud says 2 that 
“Intelligence may be defined as the ability to utilize past ex¬ 
perience ” Intelligence is ability to learn and to remember 

Undoubtedly the degree of any person’s general intelligence is 
basically or essentially determined by the character of his heredity 
We know that idiots and morons are “born short” and will 
never be made different by the most helpful environment; we 
also know that genius, or very superior intellectual capacity, is 
also a matter of inherent, innate ability to respond effectively to 
the environment It is very likely a condition of inherited nerve 

1 Reproduced by permission of the publishers of Webster s New Interna^ 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition Copyright 1934, by G and C Memam 
Company, Springfield, Maas 

2 Stroud, J B —Educational Psychology , The Macmillan Company 19o5 
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structure or a characteristic type of central nervous system 
which determines intrinsically how high one’s I Q may be or 
become. It goes without saying that environmental influences 
have veiy gieat weight, but no amount of education can ever 
make a dull individual into a bright one. However, the dull 
student, for example, may achieve much by industry and effort, 
while the brilliant student, because of laziness or indifference, 
may actually fall very short of Ins possibilities m the way of 
learning It is clearly always a case of inherited possibilities of 
learning, plus opportunities lor learning, plus the way the in¬ 
dividual uses those opportunities No doubt all achievement is 
the product of response to environment But the extent and the 
character of our responses are certainly limited, moie or less, for 
everyone of us, by oui native endowments 

Dr Thorndike believes that instead of general intelligence 
there are three phases or types of human intelligence: abstract, 
social, and mechanical The author has known automobile 
mechanics who seemed to be and were highly intelligent and 
skilled in their particular field, but who had nevei been able to 
complete eighth-grade anthmelic, 01 if they enteied high school, 
were floored by algebia or geometry They possessed a high 
degree of mechanical intelligence, but were low m the realm of 
abstract intelligence 

The wntei has known young teacheis who apparently could 
be ranked high in social intelligence but whose I Q , determined 
by general intelligence tests, was below 100 These young 
women were very bright and keen m matters of human relation¬ 
ships and they possessed the happy faculty of liking people in 
general and of getting on well with parents, boaid members, 
pupils, and others In abstract intelligence these teachers were 
relatively weak, in social intelligence they showed much evidence 
of being sure of themselves and of being able to acquit themselves 
with ciedit m social situations. The concept of general intelli¬ 
gence is a very useful one, but there are many qualifications and 
modifications which should be taken into the general reckoning 

The grade of mentality varies greatly. Children differ in a 
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multitude of ways, it is now understood that although differ¬ 
ences are due both to heredity and education, the original native 
endowment or capacity has the largest influence Education 
only accentuates diffeiences already existing, the dullness of a 
dull child or the brightness of a superior child becomes in¬ 
creasingly manifest Both children and adults differ in race, age, 
size, type of nervous system, quickness 01 slowness of lesponse, 
temperament, type of memory, power and charactei of imagery, 
acuteness of the senses, habits, ideals, capacity foi interest and 
attention, dependability, studiousness, cheerfulness, courage, 
sense of humor, temper, self-control, and social nature They 
differ m what we designate as general intelligence, that is, the 
geneial mental capacity to get on m life or to make one’s way m 
the world successfully m competition with one’s fellowmen 
Varying response to different situations is due in laige measure 
to diffeiences in natural capacity or intelligence. 

Terman’s classification of individual differences, based on in¬ 
telligence quotients, is as follows 1 


Intelligence Quotient 


Classification 


Above 140 
120-140 
110-120 
90-110 
80-90 

70-80 

Below 70 


Near genius oi genius 
Vciy superior intelligence 
Supciior intelligence 
Noimal, oi average intelligence 
Dullness, xaiely classified as feeble-minded- 
ness 

Boidei-hne deficiency, sometimes classifiable 
as dullness, often as feebie-mmdedness 
Definite feebie-mmdedness 


It has been found by making a large number of intelligence 
tests that about 60 per cent of all children have an intelligence 
quotient falling between 90 and 110 Twenty per cent are below 
90, and 20 per cent above 110 This table shows a more detailed 
distribution of the I Q’s of a considerable number of school 
children 

1 Tbbman, L M —The Measurement of Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany 1916 
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I Q below 70 
I Q 70-79 
I Q 80-89 
I Q. 90-99 


1 per cent 
5 per cent 
14 per cent 
30 per cent 


I Q 100-109 
I Q 110-119 
I Q 120-129 
I Q over 129 


30 pei cent 
14 per cent 
5 per cent 
1 per cent 


The following classification is given in Human Behavior by 
Colvm, Bagley, and Macdonald 


Below 25 
25-49 
50-60 
75-89 


Idiot 
Imbecile 
Moron 
Dull noimal 


90-110 
111-119 
120-130 
Above 130 


Normal 
. Blight 
Very bright 
. Superior 


Mental age and the I. Q. We can now determine, then, about 
what average score a nine-year-old or a twclve-year-old child 
will make when the Stanford-Bmet or some other good scale is 
used. Amy twelve-year-old pupil can readily be tested and his 
mental age determined If he secures the exact twelve-year 
average score he is said to be noimal If he makes the score of 
the average fifteen-year-old, his menial age is fifteen though he is 
chronologically only twelve If on the other hand, a twelve-year- 
old is able to pass only the tests for the average ten-year-old, 
two years under age mentally, his mental age is ton years If a 
six-yeai-old has a mental age of eight, then when he is eight 
chronologically lus mental age will very likely have increased 
correspondingly; it will be appioxunately ten and two-thirds 
years This lelationship will persist up to the maturity of the 
individual This is only another way of saying that the I Q. 
remains fairly constant Tcrman places the average maturity 
age at 16 and Thorndike at 22 Foi the laige majority of people 
the mental age and the chronological age are about the same 
There are also many persons whose mental ages exceed their 
chronological ages and many who are below normal About 
two thirds of all people are normal, and one third are above or 
below normal. 

I. Q means intelligence quotient; it is secured by dividing the 
mental age by the chronological age The I. Q is a very con¬ 
venient expression for a child’s mentality If a pupil is ten years 
old chronologically, but only eight years old mentally, his I Q. 
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is said to be 80. The decimal point is not used If another ten- 
year-old has a mental age of ten, his I Q is 100 If a third child 
ten years of age has a mental age of twelve, his I Q is 120 This 
first child is dull, the second medium or average, and the third 
bright or superior The three situations are shown thus. 


I —I Q = 

II —I. Q = 
III -I Q. = 


M A 8' 


C A 
M A. 
C A 
M A. 
C. A. 


“ ro " 80 
ro ' 100 
ro - 120 


Brightness and dullness. Woodiow begins his very sugges¬ 
tive and useful book Brightness and Dullness m Children by 
giving a letter written by Francis Gallon to his sister the day 
preceding his fouith birthday 

My clear Adele 

I am 4 years old and I can read any English book I can say all the 
Latin Substantives and Adjectives and active verbs besides 52 lines 
of Latin poetiy I can cast up any sum in addition and can multiply 
by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, (9), 10, (11) 

I can also say the pence table I read French a little and I know 
the clock 

Francis Galton Febuaiy 15, 1827 


Although Francis misspelled February, he was a prodigy He 
was a very bright, or superior, child, whose I Q. would un¬ 
doubtedly be around 175 In his book, The Intelligence of School 
Children, Hr, Terman gives the records or personal histones 
of dozens of children—dull, medium, and bright Chapter XI 
deals with Case Studies of Forty-one Superior Children 
In nearly every school and practically in every class there are 
bright, medium, and dull pupils Terman uses the terms su¬ 
perior and inferior Both bright and dull pupils are retarded in 
the grades, but the supenor child, notwithstanding common 
belief to the contrary, is retarded the most Many a pupil with a 
superior mind, a high I Q,, is made to mark time because of the 
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rigidity of the graded system, and because his teacher does not 
possess the knowledge and the moral corn age needed to place 
such, a child where he belongs. 

By the use of intelligence tests, repeated as often as necessary, 
and by the use of the various achievement 01 diagnostic tests, 
a teachci should ascertain early in the year the mental standing 
of each of her pupils Dull pupils requite much dull and, m 
general, entirely different treatment fiom those of superior 
mentality This is no longer a field for guessing It is a case for 
clear, definite diagnosis. The dull child is not to blame for his 
dullness and should not be scolded or ridiculed The supenor 
child should have a chance either to pragmas as rapidly as his 
superior abilities and his health will permit, or there should be 
an enrichment 01 differentiation of the content of the curnculum 
for the benefit of those who are able to do additional work or a 
higher type of woilc In many schools the bright pupil is not 
given a fair chance Often his tcachoi is not clcoily conscious of 
the bnght child's ability Both the mfeiior and the superior 
child should have an oppoitumty to do their best; this can come 
about only under a teacher who has a knowledge of the problem 
of individual differences and of the standardized tests of intelli¬ 
gence and achievement 

Content of intelligence tests. The Bmct-Simon scale contains 
a great variety of tests Memory, for example, is tested by the 
repetition of sentences ranging from three to twenty-six syllables 
in length, and by the repetition of digit series ranging from two 
to seven digits each Theie are several tests of “time orienta¬ 
tion,” including distinction between foienoon and afternoon, 
naming the clays of the week and the months of the year, and 
giving the date Eye-hand co-ordination is tested by drawing 
geomotncal figures from copy; wealth of ideas, by naming as 
many words as possible m a given time, perception, by the de¬ 
scription and interpretation of pictures; logical association, by 
the detection of nonsense m such statements as “I have three 
brothers—Paul, Ernest, and myself”, resourcefulness, by ques¬ 
tions asking what one ought to do under given circumstances, as, 
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for example!, if one s house is afire, if one is going somewhere and 
misses the train, etc There are also tests of language compre¬ 
hension, of knowledge about common objects, of ability to com¬ 
prehend and use abstract ideas, and of other intellectual powers ^ 
Advantages of intelligence and achievement tests. Among 
the many advantages of standardized tests the following are 
important fiom the standpoint of teaching and learning • 

1 They are of the greatest value foi diagnostic purposes in 
discovemig individual weaknesses and definitely pomtmg the 
way to necessary remedial proceduies 
2. They furnish a more exact measure for determining the 
classification and promotion of pupils, although they aie by no 
means the sole criteria for this purpose 

3 Educational tests used with large numbers of children 
afford reliable standards and norms; they may be used to 
measure much more accuiately the achievements of pupils m 
the subjects of the curriculum. 

4 The results of high-grade intelligence tests, when such 
tests are used often enough, are not matenally affected by en¬ 
vironmental factors Although educational opportunities affect 
the I Q to a vaiymg degree, it is entirely possible to determine 
a child’s mental age with much exactness; there is no comparison 
between such modern testing and the use of mere personal opin¬ 
ion without the aid of objective procedures 

5. The objective quality of modern tests enables any teacher 
to obtain piactically the same results each time, no matter what 
the subj ective conditions of teacher or pupil may b e Obj ectrnty 
m educational measurements is a quality greatly to be desired 
6 By the use of good tests a careful teacher is able to find 
the moie essential, supenoi, worthy, or vital elements m any 
child’s mental achievements and school piogress In other 
words, when scientific, standard, objective tests are employed 
the teacher gets more precise knowledge of the net products of 
her teaching and of the pupil’s learning 

! Tbbman, L M—Article on "The Measurement of Intelligence" in The 
World Book Encyclopedia, W F Quarrie and Company, Chicago 1935 
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7 When standard objective tests are used the influence of 
the particular school, or class, or teacher does not materially 
affect the giade of any individual child as so frequently happens 
rvhen subjective methods of grading and the intervention of 
personal bias are permitted to have great weight A bright child 
in a group of generally low mentality will be discovered, while 
inferior pupils in a generally bright class will likewise invariably 
be found 

8 Good modern tests are one of the best motivating agencies 
that the oidinary teacher can use The incentive to work and to 
improve, which is inherent in judicious testing, and which is one 
of the common by-pioducts, is an outstanding advantage of the 
testing movement, as we sec it today 

Revisions of the Binet-Simon Scale Ovei fifty years ago 
Ebbinghaus tried unsuccessfully to measure intelligence, which 
he thought to be a general mental power In 1905, Piofessor 
Alfred Bmet of Pans devised his hist successful scale foi measur¬ 
ing intelligence, which he conceived to be a combination of 
many mental abilities In 1908 and 1911 Bmet and Theodore 
Simon, a Paris physician, perfected intelligence tests as one 
means of solving the problem of retardation. Their purpose was 
to single out the children who could not do ordinary school 
work These tests have been widely used both m Eui ope and 
America In the Binet-Snnon Scale them were fifty-four tests, 
ranging fmm the third year up to adults In the United States 
the old Bmet-Simon Scale lias been much improved by Dr Lewis 
M Terrnan of Leland-Stanford, Jr , University, by Goddaid, and 
by Kulilmann The Goddard Revision was published in 1910, 
Kuhlmann’s in 1912 and 1922, Torman’s in 1916 The Yerkes- 
Bndges-Hardwick Point Scale appeared in 1915 and Herring’s in 
1922 The Herring Revision, published by the World Book 
Company, is considered a very good individual examination of 
mental ability and is based on the original Binet-Simon Tests 

The Stanford-Bmet Scale or the Stanford Revision comprises 
ninety tests and is the net result of testing many thousands of 
children and caiefully tabulating the results Write to Houghton 
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Mifflin Company for samples of these tests and for information 
concerning their use In the original (1911) Bmet Scale the five 
tests for age five were as follows 

1 Compaies two weights 

2 Copies a square 

3 Repeats a sentence of ten syllables 

4 Counts lour pennies 

5, Unites the halves of a divided rectangle 

For the tenth ycai these five were used 

1 Arranges five blocks in order of weight 

2 Copies drawings from memory 

3 Criticizes absurd statements 

4 Answers difficult common-sense questions 

5. Uses three given words m not more than two sentences 

Teachers may secure any intelligence test published, and there 
are a score or more, by writing to C A Gregory Company, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio 

Kinds of intelligence tests. These tests are all either in¬ 
dividual oi group tests, another classification is into verbal and 
nonverbal oi performance tests Originally intelligence tests 
weie used mostly to determine low-grade mentalities, they were 
individual tests, which of course requiie much more tune to 
admunstei Individual tests are, however, more exact but re¬ 
quire greater skill on the part of the examiner When the World 
War came on it was found necessary to test very large numbers 
of soldiers, both literate and illiterate So the group intelligence 
tests, both verbal and nonverbal, were prepaicd at that time for 
this purpose and were used extensively In .schools group in¬ 
telligence tests have found a large place When necessary in 
exceptional cases, individual tests may and should also be used 
for more accurate measuimg For examining laige numbers of 
school children group tests are indispensable and they may be 
used successfully by any average teachei Both the testing and 
the scoring may be done quickly Both group tests and in¬ 
dividual tests may be used with those who can read or under- 
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stand the given, language and those who cannot In using verbal 
or language teste, the examinee must either be able to read or to 
understand the spoken words. At the time of the World War 
the Beta test was used with the illiterate, or those who could not 
read or understand English The verbal test was called the 
Army Alpha The nonlanguage or performance tests wcie early 
used by immigration officers These tests are standardized and 
provided with norms and time limits Sometimes pencil and 
paper are used and sometimes not. In using the Army Beta 
sometimes the directions were given by means of vaiious actions 
and manual signs by the administrator 

Character or personality tests. The student and teacher 
should study chapters 14 and 15 in Stroud’s Educational Psy¬ 
chology 1 on the subjects of the Development of Personality and 
Studies m Personality This author discusses the various means 
which have been used and are now being employed to measure 
peisonahty traits, Chapter 16 in Human Behavior by Colvin, 
Bagley, and Macdonald will also piove very suggestive in study¬ 
ing this problem This is a field in which many experiments are 
now being made and m which large numbers of tests, rating 
scales, and questionnaires have been devised It is impossible 
to test personality m a general way Personality is not an entity 
or a umtarj'’ something, instead, it is the sum total of a multitude 
of behavioi characteristics and tendencies All that can be done 
is to secure samples of behavior responses There are now several 
tests of attitudes, of moial judgments, of interests, of a variety 
of conduct reactions, and other responses The lcsulls secured 
m personality tests are, as a rule, not so dependable as those of 
intelligence and achievement tests Nothing like the exactness 
of the diagnostic tests m school subjects has been obtained in 
the realm of character or personality testing The objective 
methods of the behavionsts have a most fruitful field m the study 
of the behavior manifestations of what we designate as human 
personality. The best character tests are those which measure 
the performance or conduct reactions under specified conditions 

1 Stroud, J B —Educational Psychology, The Macmillan Company 1935. 
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One of the greatest difficulties is to obtain true measurements of 
behavior under normal situations m which artificial or manu¬ 
factured conditions have been reduced to a minimum 
A numbei of years ago Paul F Voelker 1 endeavored to find 
out whether it is possible to measure the development of ideals 
and to determine the procedures needed for such development 
Most of the Voelker tests had to do with honesty This investi¬ 
gator came to the conclusion that certain forms of direct teach¬ 
ing as found m such young people’s organizations as the Boy 
Scouts do have a definite bearing upon the development of the 
ideals and habits of honesty Symonds 2 gives a detailed account 
of the testing procedures which are used m the measurement of 
personality The principal means employed are those which 
involve directed and detailed observation of behavioi responses 
tlnough the use of questionnaires, performance tests, and the 
like Public schools m general are not using peisonahty tests 
today nearly as much as they will, m all probability, during the 
next decade It is important for any teacher to be a student of 
personality, foi the establishment of wholesome, socially useful, 
and effective personality attitudes, interests, ideals, and habits 
is really the mam job, after all At the present time one of the 
conspicuous needs m the field of testing is a relatively reliable 
measure of the moral judgments and attitudes of children m 
order that teaching-learning procedures may be used to develop 
desirable chaiactei traits Undoubtedly many measures of 
various types will be necessary m this field, but certainly all of 
them will be limited to a measurement of behavior reactions; 
personality cannot be measured directly just as it is impossible 
to measure intelligence directly 

Accomplishment tests and ratios. This topic might be worded 
“ achievement tests and achievement quotients ” The achieve¬ 
ment or accomplishment quotient or latio is found by dividing 
the subject, or achievement, or educational age by the pupils 

i Voelker, P F —The Function of Ideals m Social Education, Bureau p* 

Publications, Teachers College 1921 

^Symonm, P M— Diaanoama Personality and Conduct, Century Company. 

1931 
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mental age A child’s “accomplishment quotient is the ratio of 
the child’s actual accomplishment in a subject-matter test or 
group of tests to his general mental ability In other words, it 
shows the relationship of what the child actually docs to what 
may reasonably be expected of him on the basis of his intelli¬ 
gence ’’ 1 

Diagnostic tests, mvcntoiy tests, supervisory tests, prognosis 
tests, research tests, practice tests, subject tests and scales, in¬ 
structional tests, quality, or product, and performance scales 
are all measures of a pupil’s achievement or progress m school- 
work, The most useful measure of a teacher's instructional 
success is the progress of her pupils collectively and individually 
during a given period of time—a month, a term, or a year Such 
a measure is a true diagnostic instrument, because it reveals 
particular difficulties and makes clear what needs to be done 
both with dull and bright pupils 

Achievement tests, including many achievement batteries 
(all subjects), such as the New Stanford Achievement Test both 
Primary and Advanced, Forms V, W, X, Y, Z, or the New 
Metropolitan Tests, are available for the use of any teacher. 
“Carefully derived age and grade nouns, representative of school 
cbildien throughout the country, are available ” These have 
been obtained by giving tests to many thousands of children. 
The Oates Primary Reading Tests for the first two grades and the 
Sangren-Woody Reading Test for the five upper grades aie good 
examples of modern achievement tests It takes about 70 min¬ 
utes to administer the Stanford Primary Test and about 150 
minutes for the Advanced The Iowa Spelling Scale or the Mor- 
rison-McOall Spelling Scale are good examples of scientific 
educational scales 

A child with a high I Q should usually make better progress 
in schoolwork than one whose I Q is much lower. But this is 
not always the case; it happens not infrequently that a child of 
only moderate intelligence surpasses the brighter schoolmate, 

1 Lincoln, E, A , and Wobkman, L L — Testing and tk c Use of Test Results; 
The Macmillan Company, 1035, 
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and for various reasons. Two important determining factors are 
health and industry Great brain capacity does not get us far m 
learning if there is lack of nervous energy or if there is a dis¬ 
position to take life too easy Lincoln and Workman state that 
"It must be remembered, however, that achievement is not 
determined by ability alone. Interest, earnestness, motivation, 
and other significant things and conditions are all factors in 
achievement ” 

The accomplishment quotient for a given subject is found by 
dividing the subject age by the mental age Tor example, a 
pupil with a mental age of ten years and a subject age of twelve 
years m reading, has an accomplishment quotient in reading of 
120 A pupil twelve years of age mentally may have a spelling 
age of only nine years. Then his accomplishment quotient in 
spelling is only 75. A child's general accomplishment quotient 
may be found by dividing bis total educational age, the com¬ 
posite for all school subjects, by his mental age. If a child is 
doing normal work his general achievement quotient should be 
about 100 If this A Q is much below 100, the teacher should 
know the reasons back of the situation The authors of Human 
Behavior, alieady referred to, say that "Investigation tends to 
show m general that persons with slightly lower than normal 
intelligence accomplish moie than their theoretical expectancy, 
while those with high I. Q's very seldom surpass their expect¬ 
ancy In other words, persons with I Q's slightly below 90 very 
often have A Q's above 100, while persons with high I. Q's 
very seldom have A. Q's above 100 and often fall below 100.” 
Then the writers briefly consider the underlying causes, among 
which may be the fact that teachers give more attention to the 
duller pupils and are inclined to let the brighter ones shift for 
themselves 

Prognostic and aptitude tests. A prognostic test is a form 
of the intelligence test characterized by test items which will 
enable the exammei to obtain a more or less accurate idea of 
what a child will be able to do in. the future m one or more 
school subjects or m some particular field of study or activity. 
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The aptitude test, much used today m vocational guidance, is 
a form of the prognosis test which is intended to discover a per¬ 
son’s special adaptability for some particular type of work or 
life activity " Aptitude tests are used much more today m in¬ 
dustrial circles than m schools Every good intelligence test is 
of course also a prognostic test, to some degree Today wc have 
mechanical aptitude tests, such as the Stmqmst musical apti¬ 
tude tests, of which the Seashore Test is the host known, and 
others which have some piedictive usefulness It is of course 
highly desirable, if it is possible, to be able to discover early in 
life what particular held of human endeavor or achievement a 
young person is best fitted for At the piesent tunc prognostic 
and aptitude tests are lather ciude and inaccurate instruments 
of measurement, just as are the personality tests As always in 
the past, we find young people today drifting moio or less aim¬ 
lessly into trades and professions, although scientific vocational 
guidance in many school systems has accomplished a gieat deal 
to help young people find their proper places 
Practice or drill tests. The name indicates the purpose of 
these tests. The Couitis Standard Practice Tests m Arithmetic 
have been widely used for many years. These piactice tests are 
used m grades 4 1o 8 and are well adapted to individualized in¬ 
struction. The Courtis tests have to do with whole numbers; 
there aie 48 graded lessons on cards First the pupil is tested to 
discover his individual needs and then the appropualo practice 
material is piovided to secure the desired skills. Scientific prac¬ 
tice tests are now available in several school subjects such as 
reading, arithmetic, and writing, and these tests are now stand¬ 
ardized to furnish the necessary drill to overcome individual 
weaknesses The special value of such tests is that they are pre¬ 
pared with much exactness, are objective m chaiacter, and are 
provided with norms Besides the Cow Us tests two other well- 
known practice tests m arithmetic are the Lames Test and 
Practice Sheets m Arithmetic and the Economy Practice Exercises 
m Whole Numbers by Studcbaker, Knight, and Ruch The 
Gates-Peardon Practice Exerases m Reading, and the Learner 
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Diagnostic Practice Sentences in Handwriting are also good Illus¬ 
trations of modern practice tests Serviceable practice tests are 
based on the principle that children should not work on what 
they now know or can do, but rather that interesting and atten¬ 
tive repetition for developing specific skills should follow definite 
diagnosis of specific needs The first need is to find out what the 
pupil does not know and cannot do, then to apply the necessary 
remedial practice As much as possible, pupils should be pre¬ 
vented from making mistakes, and as far as may be the drill ac¬ 
tivities should be well motivated. That is to say, pupils should 
see the need foi what they are doing and have a desire to do it 
Modern scientific practice tests disclose individual needs and 
provide practice to develop corresponding specific skills Rural 
teachers will now find that many workbooks published by sev¬ 
eral different companies provide today for rather exact diagnosis 
and also for suitably motivated remedial practice. The rural 
teacher needs reliable materials for individual instruction; she 
can profitably make use of good practice or drill tests It will 
pay any teacher to investigate the practical usefulness of drill 
tests The use of some of this commercial, standardized material 
will add much interest to school work and will also enable 
the teachei herself to acquire proper objectives and correct 
standards 

Instructional tests. These are “ tests used to aid m teaching, 
especially where some individualized instruction is used Tests 
are prepared for special units of the subject rather than foi the 
subject as a whole v . Work books or practice exercises or 
instructional tests are carefully selected exercises grouped and 
arranged conveniently for drill purposes ” 1 Sometimes these 
tests are published by book companies for use with a particular 
textbook and sometimes they are of a more general character 
and adapted to different texts and to a variety of courses of 
study. Publishers are, in some cases, printing these instructional 
tests m the regular textbook or m a workbook which accom- 
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pames a particular text, One advantage of instructional tests, 
especially if they are adapted to a certain text, is that the teacher 
has at hand a convenient means of accurately measuring the 
actual accomplishments of individuals as the teaching and learn¬ 
ing processes go forward. Pupils, themselves, are also able to 
judge of how well they know and can do the requiied work It 
seems likely that publishers will increasingly provide good tests 
as an essential element of a serviceable textbook in the subjects 
of the elementary school. Good instructional tests measure 
speed, accuracy, comprehension, organization, judgment, ap¬ 
preciation, memory, problem-solving ability, and other powers 
and abilities in arithmetic, language, reading, and other subjects 

Nature and use of scales, Lincoln and Workman state that 
“a scale is (1) a test m which the items are arranged in order of 
difficulty, the increase m difficulty being equal for successive 
steps; (2) an instrument made up of carefully selected and 
graded samples of pupil performance, as a penmanship scale; 
(3) a series of lists of equally difficult items, as a spelling scale ” 

Two of these most widely used measures are the Ayres 
Scales—one A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling and the 
other A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting of School 
Children. A scale is a measuring standard or instrument by ' 
means of which the teacher may judge a pupil’s finished product 
In the Ayres Scale for Handwriting eight samples are given, 
ranging from the poorest, with a value of 20, up to the best, 
with a value of 90 This is the Gettysburg Edition of the scale, 
and may be obtained by writing to the Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City. In using the scale the teacher slides the pupil's 
writing along the scale until it comes to the paxticular quality 
which it most nearly resembles Quality, rather than style 
should be kept in mind, as the criterion or standard for com¬ 
parison. 

The Ayres Scale for Ability in Spelling, is published by the 
same Foundation and contains 1000 words arranged by grades 
Teachers should also get the monograph which accompanies the 
scale. “All the words in each column are of approximately equal 
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spelling difficulty The steps m spelling difficulty from each 
column to the next are approximately equal steps The numbers 
at the top indicate about what per cent of coirect spellings may 
be expected among the children of the different grades Tor 
example, if twenty words from column H are given as a spelling 
test it may be expected that the average scoie for an entire 
second grade spelling then will be about 79% For a third grade 
it should be about 92%, for a fourth grade about 98%, and for a 
fifth grade about 100% ” 

Besides the Ayres scales in handwriting and spelling, Thorn¬ 
dike's Handwriting Scale is used extensively throughout the 
country Wc also have the Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults 
m Handwnhng The Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling 
Scale (1500 words) and the Iowa Spelling Scales ioi grades 2 to 8, 
a separate scale for each grade, are now well known Often it is 
of value for each pupil to have his own copy of the scale The 
Mornson-McCall Spelling Scale is a booklet of 16 pages con¬ 
taining eight spelling lists of 50 woids each, for the use of the 
teacher 

Theie are many scales now on the market m reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, handwriting, composition, and some other subjects 
Woody’s AnthmeUc Scales m the four fundamental rules are well 
known. The Searchlight Pi oblem Scales oi the Buckingham Scale 
for Problems m Arithmetic is made up of three divisions, of two 
forms, I and II, each The thiee divisions are foi grades 3 and 4, 
5 and 6, 7 and 8, respectively. The Woody-McCall Mixed 
Fundamentals is designed for grades 3 to 8, inclusive The 
lludelson!Typical Composition Ability Scale is adapted for grades 
4 to 12, and is "an accurate instrument for the measure¬ 
ment of achievement and the classification of pupils The even 
giadmg of the samples makes it a scale easy to handle ” It 
consists of a senes of compositions carefully graded which serve 
as examples for composition writing The Lewis English Com¬ 
position Scales aie designed to measure attainment m letter 
writing The compositions used were written by school children 
in grades 3 to 12, under standard schoolroom conditions. The 
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Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition is designed for 
grades 4 to 9, inclusive. The Thorndihe-McCall Reading Scales 
are prepared for use in grades 2 to 12, inclusive, and the entire 
series has nine equivalent and interchangeable forms. 

The directions on one composition scale are as follows: 
"Compare the quality of your composition with the quality of 
the samples on the scale Assign to your composition the numer¬ 
ical value of that evaluated sample which most nearly equals it 
in merit ” 1 One writer states that “Teachers who use the com¬ 
position scale will find themselves becoming more critical of the 
adequacy of the thought expressed in the compositions wntten 
by children, and possibly somewhat less concerned about the 
formal side of the work,” 2 Every lural tcachci should make use 
of wiiting, spelling, and composition scales at any rate. Stand¬ 
ards for comparison, scientifically determined, are of great value 
to any teacher Quality or pioduct scales really take the place 
of achievement tests in subjects where these cannot be used 
Modern scales are the result of extensive investigations and 
samplings of the work of pupils m all parts of the countiy. They 
have pioved of much value to thousands of teachers 

Techniques in modern, testing. Every teacher today needs 
to understand the methods of modern testing and to have some 
skill m the administration of tests If possible, the young teacher 
should have at least a brief training course m tests and measuior 
ments, The essential principles of modern mcasiucmcnts are 
not difficult to master; no teacher is today fully equipped for 
her work without this necessary knowledge and skill 

1 No teacher should attempt to give any intelligence or 
achievement test until she has read the directions caicfully 

2 Directions must be followed closely if the results are to 
be of much value Here is a case where ability to do exactly as 
required has a direct relation to the value of the net results 

3 Teachers should loam how to give tests by watching others 
and by actually taking tests themselves. Then the learner 

’Hilleqas — A Scale for the Measurement of Quality m English Compositions 
by Young People 

2 Strayer and Nobsworthy —How to Teach 
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should give the tests to pupils under the direction of some person 
w ho knows the technique, 

4. Secure the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale —for grade 
5 let us say, and caiefully read the directions They aie very 
explicit and are m themselves a good test m silent-reading abil¬ 
ities Part of the dnections are for the pupil and part aie for the 
teacher, The directions m the Haggerty Reading Examinations, 
the Sangren-W oody Reading Tests, the Gates or the Pressy tests, 
or m many others will illustrate the point just as well, so far as 
reading tests aie concerned. 


5. Tests are scoied m a variety of ways, full directions ac¬ 
company the test m every case Keys are furnished with the 
tests giving all possible correct answers if nr any case there is 
more than one, these keys are used m scoring, thus making the 
results very exact Head carefully the rules for scoring the Otis 
Self- Administer ing Test of Mental Ability, Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion, any one ol the four forms. Then administer the test to a 
group of children or adults 

6 After the papeis are scored the results are tabulated The 
form of the tabulation is determined by the purpose of the test 
In general, the facts should be presented so clearly that it will 
be relatively easy to make comparisons, showing the departures 
from the noimal standards by individuals and by groups of 
pupils Get one of the New Stanford Achievement Tests There 
arc five forms each for the Primary Examination, grades 2 
and 3 and for the Advanced Examination, grades 4 to 9. 
The teacher needs the manual of dnectrons, perhaps the guide 
for interpreting, and the school summary record Not too much 
time should be spent on tabulations, but it is always neces¬ 
sary to compute the measures of central tendency, particularly 
the median scores Then these scores should always be compared 
with the established norms 

7 The correct interpretation of the results of any test is an 
important matter Interpretation has to do both withi the group 
as a whole and with the individual In order skillfully to ta 
the readings, make the diagnosis, and suggest the remedy, ex 
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pert interpretation may be needed It may be clear that the 
grade of mentality of a given pupil is so low that lie can never, 
by any possibility, complete the eight grades In the case of 
another boy, Ins I. Q is 120, but his A Q is only 85 Hcie cor¬ 
rect interpretation will disclose causes and lcmedics If scores 
are either very low or very high the teacher can often explain the 
situation because of her intimate acquaintance with hoi pupils 
The chief value of tests lies in their diagnostic uses foi remedial 
purposes 

8 Tests should be repeated as often as the needs of the pupils 
and of the teacher require 

9. The teacher should aim to get and to keep a given child up 
to as high a level of attainment oi accomplishment as his native 
capacities will warrant and permit In order that a pupil may 
move on at his normal rate of progress the teach ei must test 
him lepeatedly to discover how much ho is gaining 

10 Some tests will need to be repeated weekly, some once a 
month oi once a teim The time factoi should not decide this 
matter, but lathei the child's masteiy of the subject matter and 
the skill which he attains When certain combinations have been 
taught and drilled upon, the teacher will need to test to ascer¬ 
tain the results of the teaching and drill. 

11 Intelligence tests may not need to be repeated moic than 
once each year, using a different type and form of test each 
time; but achievement tests should be given frequently if the 
teacher is to avoid guessing and to keep herself and hei pupils 
up to standard effort and progress Diagnostic and piactice 
tests are of course in. daily use in the best schools The teacher 
certainly needs to make constant use of leliable scales where 
they are applicable New-type, objective tests should be used 
constantly Testing is an essential part of the instructional 
program of the school, and varied testing is always in order 
when needed 

Normal and skewed curves of distribution. When intelligence 
or achievement tests arc given to large, unselected groups of 
children or adults, it is found that the results indicate a distribu- 
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tion of abilities winch will approximate what is called a normal 
disinbuhon cut ve Instead of a grouping of individuals into good 
and bad, bright and dull, and the like, it is always found, m 
laige and unseleded groups, that there is a good-sized middle or 
average number and a grading down to the very good and the 
very weak on either side It is quite common at the present time, 
particularly m secondary schools and colleges, to use the letters 
A, B, C, D, E, instead of per cent maiks, to designate the grades 
of students, r I o illustrate, as a result of any given examination, 



Graph of Normal Distribution 

the members of a class of one hundred students of varying abil¬ 
ity, might bo arranged approximately as shown m the graph 
above. 

It should be emphasized that such a normal distribution does 
not occui with this uniformity unless the numbers are relatively 
large and aie of miscellaneous abilities The regularity shown m 
the above graph is of course very unusual If a list of words suit¬ 
able to fourth-grade ability is given to an ordinary eighth-grade 
class, the above distribution of results does not obtain, because 
the group is selected. In the supposed case of the spelling test 
we would have a most decidedly skewed curve 
Erom the following diagram it is seen that about two thirds 
of any large and mixed group of either children or adults possess 
medium-grade intelligence, about one-sixth high-grade mentality, 
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and about one-sixth low-grade mentality, About two individuals 
out of three m any average good-sized group are of average or 
medium-grade mentality or intelligence Here we have a good 
illustration of the normal distribution cuive, it applies to the 
results of achievement tests equally well when there are largc- 
unselccted groups 



Let us suppose that a class of one hundred higli-school fresh¬ 
men, taken from ten different high schools, is given a standard 
test in common and decimal fractions and that we wish to tabu¬ 
late the lesults and to graph the distribution cuive. The follow¬ 
ing chait and diagram will be needed first of all 




Results or Tnu Test in Fualuonh 


A 

95 to 100 

5 + 1 + 1 + 1 

8 

B 

90 to 95 

5 +5 +5 + 1 

16 

G 

85 to 90 

10 + 10 + 10 + 5 + 1-1-1+1 

38 

D 

80 to 85 

10 + 5 + 5 

20 

E 


5 + 5 + 1 + 1 

12 

F 


5 +1 

6 


■SSI 

Total 

100 


This chart is self-explanatory Eight students did excellent 
work, and six students failed Why did they fail? Approximately 
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three fourths of the class did work between 80 and 95 per 
cent 

When the number of scores for each group shown in the above 
distribution chart are graphed, they appear thus 



Teachers will find that by the use of distribution tables and 
graphs they will get a clearer undeistanding and appreciation of 
the work they are doing and of the relative progress of their 
pupils With some teachers, instead of an approximation to the 
normal distribution cuivo there may be either too many with 
very high marks or too many with the other extreme Such a 
situation needs to be analyzed Teachers should bear m mind 
that not cveiy class shows a normal distribution in every test 
In fact, a skewed distribution is very common The type of 
subject mattci, the character of the test, the ability of the 
teacher, and the ability of the members of the class will all, of 
course, have large influence. The results of one test may show a 
fairly notmal distribution, m the next test the curve may be 
greatly skewed to the right, and m the third test the skewing to 
the left may be as decided as it was formerly to the right In 
fact, m most classes the results of any test will disclose a-de- 
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parture fiom the normal of greater or less degree The larger the 
group tested and the more miscellaneous the abilities, the more 
nearly will one get a normal curve of distribution of scores 
Indications of central tendencies. By central tendency we 
mean some general, average, middle value or measure of a 
number of scores or marks representing the individual achieve¬ 
ments of an entire group Usually we think of the average of the 
series, found by dividing the sum by the number of cases It has 
been and is common to get the average or arithmetical mean of 
the scores secured in any sort of an intelligence, achievement, or 
other test as one measure of the central tendency of the class. 
The three common measures of central tendency are the mean, 
the median, and the mode The median score of a number of 
scores is simply that score which has the same number of scores 
above it as there are below it The median in most cases is a 
truer measure of central tendency than the mean, or average, 
because it is usually less affected by the very high and the very 
low scores. In some cases the mean and the median scores are 
approximately the same in value, when that is true either may 
be used as of about equal validity. 

In obtaining the median score the results are arranged first 
in order from the lowest to the highest, and the median is the 
middle one of the lot In the following senes of per cent mar ks, 
arranged in order of size, 73 is the median mark- 60-61-70-71- 
72-73-84-89-95-96-98 It should be noted that the median is 
not the arithmetical mean. The mean of this set of marks is 79 
Note that five pupils did better than 73 and five did not do as 
well as 73 If there is an even number of scores the simples't, 
though possibly not the most mathematically correct, method is 
to take the average of the marks in the exact middle, for the' 
median For example, if we make slight changes m the above 
list of marks, and add one mark, we have 60-61-61-70-71-75- 
75-84-89-95-96-98. The median is now 74, the average of 73 
and 75 In this latter case the mean becomes 77f 
Let us suppose that a class of twenty-five pupils is given a 
certain reasoning test in which there are 12 problems The class 
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is allowed fifteen minutes When the time is up the papers are 
collected and scored with the following results 

Number of Problems 4—5—6—-7—8—9—12 Total 51 
Numbei of Pupils 2—1—6—8—5—2— 1 Total 25 

These figures mean that two pupils solved four problems cor¬ 
rectly, one solved five conectly, six solved six correctly, and so 
on through the entire class The twenty-five pupils solved 175 
problems, which is exactly an average of seven problems each. 
In this case the median point is somewhat more than seven, if 
computed vciy accurately However, the midmost number is 
also seven, with three sevens above and four sevens below the 
middle number, ranging from 4 at the top to 12 at the bottom 
Figuring on a 100 per cent basis, the average or mean per cent 
score of the above twenty-five is 58.3+ and the median per cent 
score is also 58 3, determined by taking the thirteenth score 
from either the top or the bottom. 

Formerly teachers were content to secure the arithmetical 
mean m all cases In any senes of per cent standmgs such a 
mean may disclose the central tendency of the class, and again 
it may not If the teacher desires to find a type result for pur¬ 
poses of comparison, the median is more useful than the mean 
for this purpose In the above illustration the median point is 
approximately problems The score made by the largest 
number of pupils ul a fiequency distribution is called the mode 
In the above illustration the mode, or modal point, is seven 
problems worked correctly It is impossible, of course, m this 
text, to go at all deeply into the mathematical phase of measure¬ 
ments In fact, for the average teacher, certainly the rural 
teacher, there is no need for any complicated computation It 
will be confusing and will usually have but little educational 
value. Leave the higher mathematics to the specialists 
Comparison of traits and abilities. Suppose that we wish to 
compare the abilities of an individual or of a class, m let us say 
spelling and reading For example, what is the lelationship be¬ 
tween the silent reading skills of a given fifth-grade class and the 
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ability of the same class to spell woids of aveiage fifth-grade 
difficulty? The measuift of resemblance between the leading and 
the spelling abilities of the fifth-grade class we designate as the 
correlation If the pupils spell about as well as they read we say 
that there is a close 01 a positive coirelalion so far as these sub¬ 
jects are concerned It may be about +0 90, for example If 
the pupils are extraordinary spelleis and very pool readers, or 
vice versa, the correlation may bo say +0 25 The coefficient of 
correlation is the decimal expi easing the lelationsliip between 
the abilities or traits, and langmg from plus 1 0 thiough 0 to 
minus 1 0 If the ability or skill of the fifth grade m spelling and 
reading is piecisely the same, which is very unlikely to be the 
case, the coefficient of correlation would be -f-1 0 If they can 
spell twice as well as they can read or if they can read twice as 
well as they can spell, the coefficient of correlation is +0 50. 
The coefficient of coi relation is represented by the Icttei r 
Stroud says that the correlation between intelligence test scoies 
and school grades is about 0 50, on an average; this author sug¬ 
gests that the reason for this low correlation is that measures of 
intelligence are fai fiom being exact and, moreover, that the 
grades given to pupils by teachers cannot be entirely accuiate 
measures of their achievements or progress, even undoi the best 
of conditions There is quite a close con elation between the 
scores obtained by the use of diffeienl intelligence tests, piovid- 
mg these tests are all made scientifically and then standardized 
The authoi has repeatedly found a close positive correlation 
between the results of the New Stanford Achievement Test, Ad¬ 
vanced Examination (which is a large batten y of tests), and the 
Ohs Self-Admimstenng Test of Menial Ability There is a close 
positive coi relation between a high I Q ancl general ability to 
learn There may, however, be a low correlation between the 
geneial intelligence and the social intelligence of, let us say, a 
thousand high-school seniors In the very impoitant matter of 
personality, Gates states that, “on the average, weakness in one 
trait implies weakness m others, mediocrity m one implies 
mediocrity m others, and strength m one stienglh in others.” 
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But while no doubt there exists this close positive correlation, 
there are notable and not uncommon exceptions 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM E XE RCISES 

1 Make out a testing program for a rural school of thirty pupils, 
one half of them m the first four grades. Name the different tests, 
find where they can be obtained, and compute the total cost Include 
intelligence tests, batteries of achievement tests, diagnostic tests, prac¬ 
tice tests, and scales 

2 Draw up a plan by which you can sot down some systematic 
record of each child's personality There should be spaces for indicat¬ 
ing changes and developments from time to time Name all the dif¬ 
ferent means available to a rural teacher by which she can estimate 
pupil personality 

3 Let us suppose that a class of fifty eighth-grade pupils are given 
a test of twenty problems to measure their reasoning ability No pupfi 
works less than five correctly, and some pupils do from fifteen to 

1 twenty problems Assume numbers of pupils for different numbers of 
problems, from five to twenty Tabulate, make a graph, compute the 
median and the mean 

4 Give intelligence tests and achievement tests, i e , a battery, to 
a group of grade pupils. Compute the I Q’s and the A Q’s and then 
determine the correlations for each child and for the entire group. 

5 Make out a set of twenty-five old-type, essay examination ques¬ 
tions based on a three-months’ study of the Colonial Period of Amer¬ 
ican History. Arrange to give each question approximately the same 
weight and make sure that each answer can be expressed in from 100 
to 200 words Then make out a guide or key for scoring so that the 
subjective element will be reduced to the minimum In other words, 
make the test as objective in character as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

PROBLEMS OF TESTING AND EXAMINATION 

The Iasi two chapters in this book dealing with (a) modem 
mental and educational measurements and (b) tests and exam¬ 
inations are intoi dependent and mutually supplemental The 
subject of measurement m education is of great importance and 
has had a remarkable development during the past twenty years 
The use of subjective opinions in the testing of teaching and 
learning is giadually giving way to scientific measures of a more 
objective charactei by which educational results aie more ac¬ 
curately judged and measured than ever befoie In Chap¬ 
ter XXV considerable attention was given to mental measures 
and to the formal educational 01 achievement tests Tins last 
chapter has to do with many practical everyday pioblems m the 
general field of testing, such, for example, as making out test or 
examination questions and marking papers The purpose of the 
present chapter is to piesent some of the more specific and defi¬ 
nite details which the average rural teacher must take into 
account m the field of testing if she is to be successful Much 
time and effoit is often wasted, or woise than wasted, m the 
attempt to conduct tests of doubtful validity 01 educational 
usefulness. Tests and examinations are chiefly useful to rural 
teachers and to all teachers as a means of canymg on the neces¬ 
sary activities of teaching, studying, and learning. The mam 
function of examinations is not that of securing a mark for 
lecord, classification, 01 promotion purposes 
Why have examinations and tests. There are many excel¬ 
lent reasons why the school should make use of a great variety 
of testing processes, there is not room to give them all heie I he 
young teacher and student should read such books as Lang s 
Modern Methods in Written Examinations, Lincoln and Work- 

565 
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man’s Testing and the Use of Test Results, Yoakam and Simpson’s 
An Introduction to Teaching and Learning; Crawford’s The 
Technique of Study, Madsen’s Educational Measurement in the 
Elementary Grades, and several others in older to understand 
the real functions of tests and examinations The great purpose 
of tests is to promote moie effective study and learning The 
teacher must test in order to know what to teach; the pupil 
must be tested so that there will he a point of dopaiture for 
further learning A teacher makes use of pretests to find out 
what the pupil now knows and can do. This furnishes the basis 
for further teaching, studying, and learning. After pupils have 
studied, the teacher gives a mastery test to discover the exact 
status of the pupil’s learning. The diagnostic test is the most 
useful of all tests from the standpoint of learning. Ruediger m 
his Teaching Procedures gives four purposes of tests. (1) diag¬ 
nosis, (2) information to parents, (3) classification, promotion, 
etc ; (4) educational and vocational guidance Teachers test to 
motivate and stimulate effoit, to discover teaching weaknesses, 
to review, to develop a better learning attitude; to supply learn¬ 
ing situations; to furnish a record and report card maik; to tram 
pupils m working to overcome difficulties, to give special prac¬ 
tice in wntton language, to check the extent and the quality of 
various readings, and for a number of other purposes 
Educative values of examinations. In considering the uses of 
tests there are many factors to take into the account For 
example, the age and the grade have a vital bearing on the 
problem In this topic only children of the upper grades are 
contemplated; any formal examinations in any case for lower- 
grade pupils are of course out of the question For the older 
pupils a good examination acts as a stimulant and an incentive. 
The effect of a propei type of test given under favorable condi¬ 
tions is altogether wholesome. A test of the right sort impels a 
pupil to make the effort necessary to answer the questions He 
cannot waste his time if he is to be successful So through correct 
tests he learns to apply his mind without delay This is a very 
useful habit for the school to establish. Further, if the teacher 
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knows her procedures and is a good manager, she will see to it 
that pupils do their best on all tests The tendency to hurry 
through with doubtful answers must be discouraged at all times. 
Tests carelessly worked out should not be tolerated Pupils 
must learn to be paitieular and as accurate as possible A good 
test properly conducted makes for a habit of careful thinking 
The essay type of examination calls for organization of mate¬ 
rials, also, this is a valuable ability and habit for the school to 
develop m pupils Through good examinations pupils learn to 
choose between important, central facts and unimportant or 
subsidiary items of knowledge And again, suitable examina¬ 
tions develop habits of self-reliance and self-control The pupil 
must depend on himself and use all of his mental lesources if he 
is to produce a creditable result Good essay examinations are 
also highly desirable exeicises m written composition ancl should 
be so consideied Through such examinations children gradually 
learn to set tlicir thoughts down in good order; thus the ability 
to use written language is developed, 

Attributes of an adequate test. In the preceding chapter the 
teacher and student will find an enumeration and discus,sion of 
the marks of a scientific test It is enough to say heie that any 
test, whether standaidized or not, formal or informal, objective 
or of the essay variety, should either accomplish certain definite 
purposes or not be used at all A good test leveals certain condi¬ 
tions of knowledge and ability If it is a diagnostic test it is so 
constructed that it will give exact, detailed, and specific in¬ 
formation of a pupil’s abilities and deficiencies or weaknesses 
A proper test can be depended upon to show what it was in¬ 
tended to discover If a teacher asks her pupils to enumerate 
the direct and the indirect causes of the Revolutionary War, the 
answer is plain. If a child of a given grade is given an example 
in long division of a certain degree of difficulty and if there is a 
certain time limit, determined by established standards or 
norms, the conditions are present for discovering what this child 
can do If instead of an example, a problem involving the four 
fundamental rules is given and a time limit is again set, another 
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ability will be tested A good test is carefully graded and adapted 
to the child’s stage of advancement It is interesting, it causes 
the child to put forth his best efforts A good test question of the 
essay type is neither too hard nor too difficult It is definitely 
limited m its scope Too often tests aic vague and uncertain 
because the teacher does not have pi erase objectives Adequate 
tests are carefully graded and weighted; they are clear, concise, 
definite, interesting, dependable, adapted to the child’s knowl¬ 
edge and ability, of proper length, useful, accurate, limited m 
scope, and designed to accomplish particular teaching-learning 
purposes 

Types of tests and examinations. Lincoln and Workman 
enumeiate five definite kinds of tests (1) Achievement or ac¬ 
complishment, (2) Intelligence, (3) Character or personality; 
(4) Prognosis; and (5) Piactice or drill These writers include 
speed and power tests as well ns diagnostic tests under achieve¬ 
ment tests They also class the aptitude test as a kind of prog¬ 
nosis test, which of course it is 

Theie are many bases for making a classification of tests. 
All tests arc eithei oinl or written, standardized oi nonstandard- 
lzecl, objective or essay, foimal or informal, mental (intelligence) 
or educational (mostly achievement tests). Standardized tests 
are either group testa or individual tests Educational tests aie 
either formal and standardized, informal and objective, or essay 
The teacher and student should read the discussions of testing 
and measuring m Yoakam and Simpson’s An Introduction to 
Teaching and Learning oi m Adams and Tayloi’s An Introduction 
to Education and the Teaching Process in order to get a general 
survey of types of tests. 

Of the new-type objective tests there arc completion tests, 
true-false tests, multiple-response tests, matching and identifica¬ 
tion tests, and others. We now have power tests, speed tests, 
instructional tests, association tests, problem-solving tests, sur¬ 
vey tests, vocational-guidance tests, mechanical-ability tests, 
performance tests, and many others We have scales m great 
i variety, particularly handwriting and spelling scales. Tests are 
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now used to realize many diffeient educational aims and may best 
be grouped according to what they arc intended to accomplish 
Value of old-type essay examination. There aie many 
teachers today who aie using the new-type objective test almost 
exclusively The writer believes that to be a mistake Unless 
pupils are also given repeated and frequent oppoitumty to 
answer questions calling for organized thinking, they will be 
deprived of a valuable means of learning The essay examination 
furnishes such opportunity and should be used foi that purpose, 
at least Let us freely grant that the okl-type examination lias 
many defects The questions are often made out m a hurry and 
are entirely inadequate The grading' of the papers is neces¬ 
sarily maccuiate and moie or less unfair To giade answers of 
that kind and do it justly is often very difficult Nevertheless, it 
is also true that the objective tests used by many teacheis are 
not of a very high giade They often call for ummpoitant, ir¬ 
relevant, useless details—the mere lumbei of the textbooks 
They can of course be scoied objectively and accuiately. How¬ 
ever, every rural teacher should make frequent use of essay-type 
examinations m order to tram pupils in the use of written lan¬ 
guage forms, m composition, and m the ability to grasp, retain, 
and present entire topics of subject matter. Such test papers 
should be prepared very carefully, of couise With upper grade 
■pupils, m such subjects as geography, history, civics, physiology, 
agriculture, and nature study, there are many occasions when a 
short, carefully prepared essay examination is not only pioper 
but highly desnable Many mote illustrative questions could 
be given Questions must be prepared .with gieat caie and the 
test conducted undei good conditions It is of course very true 
that m all of the subjects named objective tests may also be 
used with great advantage, but they should not be used as the 
only means of testing 

Below are given some of the usual types of essay-examination 
questions, using the language which has had common accept¬ 
ance, but which may be greatly modified to suit conditions and 
circumstances 
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1 Explain the construction and operation of the Babcock Milk Test. 

2. Summarize the results of the French and Indian War. 

3. Outline the system of federal courts. 

4. Illustrate the effect of climate upon the occupations of people 

5. Discuss the methods of maintaining fertility of the soil on the 
average general-purpose farm m the middle western states. 

6. Compare general living conditions in rural Sweden, with, those 
of rural Argentina. 

7. Review the subject of verbs, giving the necessary definitions. 

8. Describe the method of harvesting and threshing gram on a 
very large wheat ranch in the West 

9 Classify nouns and pronouns, and give three illustrations of 
each class 

10. Justify Lincoln’s attitude on the Reconstruction of the South 

If the teacher and student will carefully consider the answers 
to these ten questions, or better, write out satisfactory answers, 
it will be seen that the difficulty of justly grading such re¬ 
sponses is indeed very great, in most instances. 

New-type objective tests. The teacher and student will find 
samples of the new-type tests m the author’s The Country 
Teacher at Work In the next topic samples of these objective 
tests are given for the benefit of those who may use this text 
Objective tests are now very geneially used m elementary 
schools, secondary schools, colleges, and uni vci,si tics. In The 
Country Teacher at Work the student Will find a discussion of the 
advantages and the limitations of the new-type tests as well as 
general suggestions for conducting such tests The obvious uses 
and benefits of new-type objective tests are as follows: 

1. They are interesting; pupils as a rule enjoy writing the answers 
and aiding with the scoung 

2. They are accurate. Scoring is done objectively and without 
guessing 

3 They are often standardized. This means that both teacher 
and pupils are able to use a truly scientific measure The standard 
test is provided with norms or standard scores, 

4. They can. be made comprehensive in scope so that the teacher 
will be able to secure a much greater variety and a better quality of 
responses indicating the pupil's knowledge and ability than she can 
by using the traditional examination. 
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5. They are stimulating and are thus useful m motivating the 
study activities of pupils 

6. They do away largely with the uncertainties, the dishonesties, 
and the guessing commonly associated with essay examinations 

7 The making of good objective tests has a most salutary effect 
on the teacher. She must study and think in order to prepare good 
questions 

8. They can be given frequently because they need not take much 
time 

9 Pupils can often help m the scoring, usually during a portion 
of a class period. 

10 The use of commercial, standard tests is an exact, scientific 
procedure which usually has a wholesome educational influence on 
teacher and pupils 


Samples of new-type tests. 

1 True-false tests, Underline T or F, cross out the other letter 1 

a. Burgoyne was a general in the Civil War {T-F) 

b, Japan imports large quantities of silk from the United States. 
(T-F) 

c Percentage means by the hundred (T-F) 

d. John Quincy Adams signed the Declaration of Independence. 

(T-F) 

e. The burdock is a perennial plant (T-F) 
f The heart is larger than the liver (T-F) 

g. The twentieth amendment has to do with woman suffrage (T-p ) 

h. The noun news takes a plural predicate. (T-F) 

i. The Vice President is an ex officio member of the Cabinet. (T-F) 

2 Matching tests. Place the appropriate letter (a, b, or c, etc.) m 

each blank. 


. 2000 pounds 
. 4 pecks 
. 366 days 
. a cubic yard 
. 60 pounds 
. one acre 
. one mile 
_ 4 quarts 
_ a township 
• 1 gross 


a 36 square miles 
b 160 square rods 
c 320 rods 
d a gallon 
e. a ton 
f a barrel 
g a bushel 

h, 640 square rods 

i, a bushel of com 

j, 27 cubic feet 
jfc. 12 dozen 

l a bushel of potatoes 
m a leap year 
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3 One-choice lecogmhon teats. Underline the expressions m the 
parenthesis that make the statements true 

a. (Cartier, De Soto, Balboa) discovered the Pacific Ocean 
h The largest city on the Great Lakes is (Cleveland, Chicago 
Milwaukee, Toledo), 

- c. (Moscow, Canton, Tokio, Peking, Yokohama) is the capital of 
Japan, 

d. There aie (00, 32, 48, 90, 70) pounds in n bushel of wheat 

e. The term of a United States senator is (2, 4, (i, 8) years. 

5 The pylorus is lound in the (liver, lungs, stomach, spleen, heart), 
g Saiatoga was a battle m the (Civil War, Woild Win, Revolution¬ 
ary War, Spamsh-Ameriean War). 

h. Red clover is (a grass, a groin, a legume, a tuber). 

i. An adjective modifies (a noun, a verb, an adverb, a proposition), 

4 Completion tests. Complete the following statements 

a. The three largest cities m the United States are __ 

_, and_ 

h. The greatest meat-packing center in the world is_ 

c Paris is located on the_River. 

d. The Piesident during the Wai of 1812 was_ 

o. The superintendent of public schools in my state is_ 

/, The freezing point on a Fahrenheit Iheimoioetor is__ 

g The Vice President of the United States is_ 

h. The distance in. miles around a section of land is „_ 

i. The numbei of acres m a township is_ 

j The lake on which Cleveland is located is_ 

5. Single-expression response tests 

a. Which was the greatest battle of the World War? __ 

b. How many oceans are there?_ 

c. With what instrument do we measure air pressure? __ 

d. How many feet are m a mile?_ 

e To which class of forage crops does alfalfa belong? ____ 

/. What kind of government has Switzerland?_ 

g. How many justices are m the United States Supreme Court? 

h Winch organ of the body makes gastric juice? _ _' 

i. A predicate is always what part of speech?_ 

] What is the capital of Brazil?_ 

6 Multiple-choice recognition tests. 

a Underline cities which are not capitals of states Boise, Sacra¬ 
mento, San Francisco, Chicago, Albany, Madison, Milwaukee, Denver, 
■Cleveland, Detroit, Lincoln, Helena, New Orleans, Toledo, Buffalo, Bal¬ 
timore, Frankfort, Nashville, Louisville, Topeka, Littlo Rock, Atlanta. 
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b. Underline perennial weeds ragweed, quack grass, burdock, 
purslane, Canada thistle, dandelion, wild parsnip, pigweed, plantain] 
oxeye daisy, mullein, mayweed, sorrel, curled dock, mallow, bull 
thistle, wild oats, pigeon grass, morning glory, wild mustard 

7. Analogy tests. Insert phrases or words m the blank spaces so 
as to make tiue statements 

a The Japan Stream is to the Pacific Ocean as the_is 

to the_ 

b The mayor is to a-as the_is to a county 

or the governor is to a_ 

c. The Panama Canal is to North and South America as the 

_._is to-, Asia, and_ 

d The backbone of a man may be compared to the_ 

of a tree. 

e The city of Washington is to the United States as_ 

is to Russia 

f Hawthorne, Irving, Edna Ferber, Lowell, Holmes, Willa Cather 
are grouped together by the common bond of- 

g Gastric juice is to the_as-is to the mouth, 

h As decimals are written to the_of the decimal point 

so -___are written to the- 

Open-book examinations. Study activities of pupils are 
determined by the objectives and the standards which control 
the thinking and the procedures of the teacher If the teacher 
stresses memory results only, her pupils in theii study will 
govern themselves accordingly. If a teacher makes much of 
problem solving, the children will gradually learn to use facts 
wherever found for the solution of problems They will be con¬ 
tinually on the lookout for problems and for data which will aid 
in drawing conclusions. The teacher determines very largely 
pupil activity and proportion and emphasis m study by the 
character of her questions and her directions. 

For many years the author made use of open-book examina¬ 
tions as a part of his general testing system together with a 
variety of objective tests, both standardized and commercial, 
and many homemade tests Such tests were often formulated by 
the students themselves as a part of their preparation The 
open-book examinations at the close of a course were given 
sufficient tune, so that the educational results were valuable and 
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definite Clear and specific directions were made out for the 
conduct of these examinations; the questions were formulated 
with care and with certain learning aims m view. 

By the use of open-book examinations as a part of the general 
testing program many of the objections to the old-time essay 
examinations are eliminated, There is but little opportunity for 
nervous dread and fear of failure, which has been and is so 
common and so harmful Moreover, the occasion and the 
temptation to resort to dishonest practices is for the most part 
removed As pupils are pci milted and encouraged to use all 
sorts of leferencc books freely and as there is no demand for the 
mere reproduction of factual matenal, pupils feel at ease and are 
m a mental and physical condition to put foilh their best 
efforts. 

The writer has found that by a judicious use of open-book 
examinations pupils do much more purposeful and more selec¬ 
tive reading. The questions are framed to stimulate research 
and the acquisition of facts to substantiate a point or a proposi¬ 
tion Facts are stressed in their relation to thinking and not in 
isolation regardless of relevancy and usefulness. Pupils learn 
by this method to make serviceable outlines and to marshal 
their material for the accomplishment of worthy ends The 
writer has frequently observed students as they have worked on 
this type of examination; he believes that the net results have 
for the most part been very salutary from an educational point 
of view as well as for their bearing upon change of pcisonality 
and development of character 

Sometimes the questions call for summaries, sometimes for 
the arrangement of propositions m an indicated order, some¬ 
times for the use of indexes, sometimes for definitely prescribed 
use of dictionaries and encyclopedias, sometimes for an original 
developed paragraph, sometimes for the assemblying of data 
concerning a field of investigation, and so on It was a common 
practice with the writer to take one or more class periods during 
which the content and the management of the prospective 
examination were freely discussed Explicit written directions 
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were given and strict observance was required. Such, a pro¬ 
cedure is m itself of much educational value The exact reference 
books were named and the portions to be used were specifically 
indicated Throughout the course pupils were consciously think¬ 
ing of the day when the final paper was to be prepared, some of 
the daily or weekly assignments found a place in the open-book 
examination Usually students were given the better part of a 
day to write the paper which concluded the work of the course 
It should go without saying that such an examination should not 
be used as the only criterion for judging a pupil’s mastery of a 
unit or of a series of related units However, a first-class open- 
book examination is a genuine learning activity of much value; 
moreover, it is a more just and adequate test of knowledge, 
ability, and personal accomplishment than the old-time, un¬ 
announced, often stereotyped, ten-question, reproductive test, 
with its evil accompaniments of emotional upset and moral 
temptation 

The following are a few of the types of questions which may 
be suitable for such an examination 


1 Prepare a set of examples in long division, arranging them in 

order of difficulty „ , 

2. Write a detailed outline of the subject of nulk—its production, 

care, distribution, and products. . , „ . 

3, Using any available dictionaries, write out the definitions ox 
twenty words which have come into common use in the past twenty 
years. Be prepared to define these words orally, so as to show their 

meanings. Do not memorize . 

4 Prepare ten problems which will illustrate the four fundamental 
operations m common fractions Indicate the steps in the solution 


° f ^mate^^one- to two-page summary of the mam points studied 

in the history class during the past month. 

6 Using any available reference materials, make a good outli c 

of corn from the farmer’s point of view. 

7. (a) Make an outline of sentences and write a definition of each 

kind' (&) Do the same for the eight paTts of speech 

8 Prepare a useful ten-pomt bibliography on the subject of the 
Civil War, using any available references. 
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9 Look up the following words, indicate their pronunciation, and 
be ready to pionounce them (Iiere follows a list of 29 words com- 
monly mispronounced) 

10 Make out a list of essential equipment for an average rural 
school. Compute the cost by using your catalogue of school supplies. 

11 Make out a 50-item true-false test on the physical geography 
of Europe 

Teaching—learning—testing. The function of the teacher is 
to teach m order that pupils may learn Much learning takes 
place, however, without any teaching activity whatever The 
brighter pupils often teach themselves; that ls, they furnish 
their own learning situations and conditions and then proceed 
to learn regaidless of external effort or lack of effort to teach 
them It was common at one time to use the trims instruct, 
drill, and test, it was stated that the function of education m 
school or elsewhere was to mstmet, to train, and to inspire 
children and young people It was thought that the insult of 
instruction was knowledge, of training, skill, and of mspnation, 
character Today, we arc stieasing the manifold ways m which 
children learn Schools aie arranging multitudes of more oi less 
well-motivated learning situations. The modem emphasis is 
upon learning The great function of the teacher is to guide and 
direct and to furnish adequate occasions for learning. The best 
teaching is found m this guidmg, directing, and providing of 
adequate learning situations But after a teacher has done her 
best to teach and after pupils have engaged in learning activities 
of whatever nature, there still lcrnams the duty of the. teacher to 
find out the net lesults of the teaching and the learning. Has the 
teacher succeeded? Have the children really learned? The only 
way to find out is to use the vanous testing procedures, of which 
there are very many Assign, teach, direct, guide, study, drill, 
learn; then find out the results in knowledge, ability, skill, or 
appreciation by some testing process adapted to the particular 
learning product How well can a child add when the sums are 
not more than 10? Test him. Does the class know the physical 
geography of Africa? Make out some test questions and find out. 
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Can Mary write a paragraph on what is found on a weather 
map? Have hci write one and find out, or make use of an actual 
map. Can John spell ten required woids? Have him write them 
from dictation or from memoiy Can Jane sing the song of the 
morning? The only way is to have her sing and to discover the 
exact situation Does this class appreciate the significance of 
“The Angclus”? Ask some questions calling for appreciation. 
Note that the type of test is deteimmed by the particular learn-^ 
mg to he tested To call foi an enumeration of the objects seen 
in “The Angolus” would hardly be a test of appreciation. 

What learnings can he measured? Learning produces changes 
m the individual, the purpose of tests is to discover what 
changes have taken place and to what extent It is possible now 
to measure mentality and achievement, the most recent pro¬ 
nouncement of the psychologists is that, in any event and m 
every ease, all that we really measure with the best instruments 
yet devised is what has been acquired by experience, that is, 
what anyone, child or adult, has learned up to the time of the 
testing by his behavior or 1 eaction to his environment When we 
measure we get a sample of the person’s behavior We cannot 
measure mmrl dncctly All we mensuie is perfoimance or reac¬ 
tion under certain conditions 01 circumstances. For the most 
part all tests measure knowledge acquired, this means chiefly 
the memory products 1 etamed Testing to find out what a child 
knows about geogiaphy, history, arithmetic, etc, is the most 
common form of testing. However, we can also test to find out 
what a pupil can do as well as what he knows If we wish to find 
out if a child can add mixed numbers, we try him out with such 
examples If we desire to test a child s problem-solving ability 
in any subject on a given level of attainment, we use the ap¬ 
propriate tests We can find out today very easily and accu¬ 
rately what is the child’s comprehension and speed m silent 
reading If we wish to know how well he can read a poem aloud, 
obviously our test will consist in furnishing an opportunity for 
such oral reading We can test for mechanical aptitude, for 
musical aptitude, for social intelligence, for abstract mtelli- 
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gence, and for aptitude in special school subjects, We can test 
for every type of skill in reading, arithmetic, handwriting, draw¬ 
ing; we can find out about a child’s ability to solve problems in 
geogiaphy, in civics, in history, in arithmetic Today through 
reaction and performance tests we can lcam much about per¬ 
sonality traits. At the present time it is possible to measure a 
great many and a great variety of learnings. 

Overdoing the business of testing. Thao is abundant evi¬ 
dence that many teachers think chiefly of their work in terms 
of testing The traditional recitation was and is today laigely 
a testing exercise, although wc now know that the so-called reci¬ 
tation period should be used chiefly as a teaching and learning 
opportunity and activity. It is quite possible for toacheis to 
overdo both oral and written testing In probably the majority 
of rural schools today the teacher assigns textbook lessons, usu¬ 
ally in a single text, then, after the pupils have made futile and 
entirely ineffective efforts to learn little-understood lessons, they 
are called to the lecitation scats where the teacher goes thiough 
the rathei soiry and ridiculous procedure of testing for knowl¬ 
edge which the pupils do not yet possess. Teachers seem to 
delight in asking testing questions, both oral and written, when 
their time might better be spent in directing study and learning 
activities. They often tost when them is no need for it They 
seem to feci that they must test for every bit of factual material 
found in the text. Such is not the case. Moie time should bo 
spent on teaching, which may well be interpreted to mean 
making piovision for stimulating learning situations By the 
use of first-class objective tests, the time devoted to testing may 
be greatly reduced The main work of the school is to have 
children study skillfully and learn certainly and fruitfully, 

Special values of diagnostic tests. If a ruial teacher wishes 
to know the real value of diagnostic tests in anthmetic, for ex¬ 
ample, she should write to Scott, Foresrnan and Company of 
Chicago for their Compass Diagnostic Arithmetic Teds or to the 
Public School Publishing Company of Bloomington, Illinois, for 
, the Osburn Inventory Tests m Arithmetic. Of course there are 

i 
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many others Write to the World Book Company, Yonkers 
New York, for their catalogue of standard tests, At the present 
time it is entirely possible m such subjects as reading and arith¬ 
metic for a teacher to discover the particular difficulties of in¬ 
dividual pupils. It is highly desirable that she do this Often 
she can make out her own tests for purposes of diagnosis, 
Diagnostic tests arc most valuable when used as individual tests 
■Good diagnostic tests are so detailed and minute m their analy¬ 
sis and thoie are so many items that the results arc revealing as 
to the exact achievement of the pupil A pupil may be able to 
multiply 21 by 2 but he would fail on 201 times 2, and the 
reason is obvious A child might be able to add f and f but he 
could not add 2| and 1-| because he has not as yet learned the 
necessary steps, A child might be able to add 2 and 1 but he 
could not add 2 and 0. He has not yet learned that particular 
item of skill ancl knowledge It is more difficult to make satis¬ 
factory tests m reading than in authmertic because reading skills 
are more numerous and more difficult to learn ancl to measure. 
Send to the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, foi lists and prices Ask about the Gales Silent 
Reading Tests and the Gates Primary Reading Tests Write also 
to the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illi¬ 
nois, and to Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago Prom the 
standpoint of learning, diagnostic tests are the most useful of all 
tests Of course any diagnostic testing which is not followed by 
the appropriate remedial teaching is useless. During the past 
decade and more a great deal of testing has been a waste of time, 
energy, and money, because it has not been accompanied by 
suitable and necessary teaching and learning exercises or activ¬ 
ities Diagnostic testing and remedial teaching should be as 
closely associated as the inside and the outside of a saucer, for 
they are merely two phases of a complete teaching-learning 
cycle 

Preparation of examination questions. Teachers have some¬ 
times prepared questions on the spur of the moment when the 
examination houi arrived. This is of course hazardous and does 
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not do justice either to the teacher hoi,self or to her pupils. 
Examination questions should cover a specified portion of sub' 
jeet matter and not too laigc an area The teacher should think 
of the outstanding, pivotal concepts which have been stressed 
m class periods Pupils should be told ui advance, at least the 
preceding clay, how much and exactly what ground the examina¬ 
tion is to cover Then she should consider the time available and 
make out her questions with that amount of time m mind In 
the average rural school, even for the very oldest pupils, any 
examination should usually not extend beyond an lioui, a half- 
houi would no doubt be much better In preparing the ques¬ 
tions the teacher should always consulei what the propel or 
correct answers should be Often there are sevcial equally good 
and acceptable answeis It might be well for the beginning 
tcaehci to write out the answer to each question and to time 
hex self on each answei and on all of the examination Usually 
in essay examinations the pupils should be given some choice of, 
say, three out of five 01 five or six out of eight 01 ten questions 
The teacher should weight the questions and the corresponding 
answers If possible, have* each question usually of about the 
same weight and value so as to mark moio fauly Mark each 
answei on a scale of ten Add the marks foi each separate ques¬ 
tion, annex a zcio to the total, and divide by the number of 
questions to determine the mark foi the paper as a whole. 
Don’t huny pupils; but teach them to work expeditiously, 
Teachers should conduct many study and learning exercises on 
how most effectively to prepare examination papers. If possible, 
hectograph the questions Make examinations relatively short 
and moie fiequent, if necessary So fai as possible, dispel all 
nervous strain <jr excitement Eliminate all temptations to dis¬ 
honesty Take great pams to make out high-giade examination 
questions. Keep a large stock of them on hand. Homemade 
questions are usually the best ones to use 
Methods of conducting tests. Rural teachers should not 
think of examinations as formal, selective procedures to be con¬ 
ducted with more or less of ceicmony or solemnity That is 
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entirely the wrong attitude In a rural school the chief and al¬ 
most the entire function of tests and examinations is educative 
rather than selective Pupils should learn to look upon all tests 
as merely a part of the general teaching-learning activity of the 
school Days or half days should never be set aside for examina¬ 
tions A class period of thirty to foity minutes should be the 
longest time for an examination or test, as a rule Most of the 
objective tests will take only a few minutes, for the essay ex¬ 
amination, often a single question which can be answered in 
five, ten, or fifteen minutes is best, A single paragraph today 
and another tomorrow, and so on, will give the teachei ample 
evidence upon which to do her grading It is no doubt usually 
best to have test and examination questions very clearly and 
neatly hectograplied so that each pupil may have a copy 
Teachers should insist upon all tests being done carefully and 
neatly Good paper and pencils should be used, pupils or the 
teacher should file the test papers Tests should be conducted 
in good form and never hurriedly In making use of all formal 
standardized tests, teachers will always find complete dnections 
m the accompanying manual for conducting the tests, scoring 
the papers, and computing various individual grades which may 
be desired The publishers have done a veiy creditable piece of 
work in preparing most of these tests; teachers should carefully 
read and follow the chiections Teachers should bear m mind 
that the manner of conductmg examinations and tests may many 
times be of greater moment than the content of subject matter. 

How to mark test papers. Of course the scoring of modern 
educational tests, whether standardized and formal or the new, 
nonstandardized, objective tests, is a proceduie which is quite 
definite and certain and not governed by the subjective judg¬ 
ment of the teacher It is also true that the grading of intelli¬ 
gence test papers is an exact business to be carried out according 
to very precise directions Marking papers comes to be a more 
difficult problem only when the essay type of examination is 
used Here are some specific suggestions concerning this part of 
a teachei’s work 
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1. Many answers are either entirely right or altogether 
wrong If right, the mark is if?, on a scale of ten, using a per¬ 
centage system If wrong the mark is of course 0 A word is 
spelled either correctly or incorrectly In the fundamental 
operations m arithmetic, the compulation is perfect or it is not 
The pupil either names the right capital of Russia or he does not 

2 Some answers are partly right and paitly wrong If a 
pupil is asked to discuss a topic m history or civics his answer 
may he worth 10 per cent if he covers the essential points If 
he omits important items, he may get nine, eight, seven, or less 
In solving a problem m arithmetic, the process may be correct, 
but with an error in computation There should be an under¬ 
standing as to how much credit shall be given m such cases. 
Or the answer may be correct and the masoning may have some 
fallacy m it Such an answer may be worth nothing oi peihaps 
something, depending on the circumstances in the given case 

3 Young teachers aie apt to mark too high because they lack 
standards, or knowledge, or judgment, or all three Older teach¬ 
ers may give marks which aic too low because of the breadth and 
accuracy of their knowledge, because of too critical a habit of 
mind, or because of a combination of personal qualities which 
may lead them to make a too minute and detailed analysis of 
pupils' answers. Such teachers habitually how to the line and 
make no allowances 

4 If a pupil answers correctly in a given subject, so far as 
that paiticular subject matter is concerned do not penalize 
him because of misspelled words or incorrect English, unless, 
indeed, there may be some definite understanding m advance. 
John may spell all of his words correctly although his writing 
may be obviously and painfully bad Mark him on wilting at 
some other time or at least separate the spelling and the wilting 
marks on the same paper Mary may solve all of her problems 
and thus be entitled to 100 per cent She may have made several 
errors m grammar and punctuation. Nevertheless, m anthmetic 
she has earned 100 per cent However, some teachers give credit 

ft for neatness and form, which is proper if everyone knows before- 
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hand about the arrangement Pupils are entitled to ciecln for 
what they have learned, know, and can do Be careful not to 
mix credits for a certain achievement with penalties for some 
lack 01 deficiency 

5 There is a tendency today to use letters instead of per cent 
grades Be sure that all—paients, pupils, and teacher—know 
exactly what each letter means and that all interpret them alike. 
It may bo quite all right to mark E, excellent; G, good, F, fair, 
and P, poo 1 ') noth an P m red for total failure In many school 
systems today the letters A, B, C, D, E, and F aie used, often 
with the associated A — or A-\~ and B— or B+, and so on 
E means a condition and F means complete failure. No elabo¬ 
rate system of any sort is needed m a eountiy school The essen¬ 
tial mattci is to sec that each child has a square deal, that all are 
marked according to the same plan, and that each child is given 
a definite grade m accoidance with his actual achievement A 
teachei must know whether the written achievement of a child 
is excellent, oi very good, or only good, or fair, oi poor Excellent 
may mean from 90 to 100 per cent, poor may mean 70 peT cent 
or below that. It is very easy for marks of any land to become a 
real hindrance instead of promoting the true ends of education. 

6 In old-type examinations, questions vary greatly in dif¬ 
ficulty Some teachers habitually make out relatively easy 
questions and some aie inclined to go to the othei extieme 
Teachers and schools differ to a marked degree m their examina¬ 
tion standards, that is what makes the old-type test such an 
uncertain quantity The only safe course so far as the individual 
pupil is concerned is to consider all -possible factors which may 
affect the decision m classifying the child, in promoting im, or 


in not promoting lnm. , 

7 No teaelici should delude hei self mto thinking a 
can usually grade pupils as closely as a fraction of 1 pei cen on 
the essay type of examination We have heard of many cases, 
to illustrate, where the position and honor of vale lconan o a 
class has been determined by fractional per cents ne sa ^ ® 
torian received an average of 88j per cent for t e our ye 
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high school; the valedictorian was chosen because he had a mark 
of 88$ per cent! Such absurd and even tragical piactices are 
enough to excite our ire, when we speculate upon an overworked 
and unjust examination and marking system 

8 In marking any pupil’s paper do not permit extraneous 
influences, personal or otheiwise, to determine the giade Every 
child is entitled to what his paper is worth, whatever Ins social 
status, his conduct, or his previous school lnstoiy He has 
answered the questions, the teachci .should honestly and im¬ 
partially mark the papei to the best of her ability If it were 
possible to mark every paper without knowing which pupil 
wrote it, the resulting grades would often be neai ei the actual 
facts and the individual would receive fairei tieatmont 

9 Be cautious about making use of the nomial distribution 
cuive in determining the lclativo marks of a given gioup of 
pupils. At least be slow to distribute giados ill accordance with 
the normal cuive In a ruial school the classes are usually very 
small, the teacher knows each pupil so well that she is able to 
adapt her procedures more exactly and more justly to individual 
differences and needs In a large mixed group of lngh-school 
freshmen, let us say 200, taking an ordinary eighth-grade spelling 
test of 100 words, the normal curve would piobably apply with 
considerable accui acy Perhaps about 10 per cent would receive 
a mark of 95 or better, about an equal number would get 80 or 
much lower, around 20 per cent might earn a mailc between 90 
and 95, another 20 pci cent would have grades from 80 to 85; 
very likely approximately 40 per cent or two-fifths of the group 
(m this case about 80 students) would be graded somewhere 
from 85 to 90, or from a few points lower to a few points higher. 
But, by having a select class of very good spellers, the normal 
curve would not apply Or by using exceptionally difficult words 
with an average group of students, the curve would be decidedly 
skewed It should be noted that m such subjects as spelling the 
marking of papers is an exact proceduie In lnstoiy and similar 
subjects, grading the essay type of examination is much more 
difficult, although the noimal curve would also bo applicable. 
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By using hard questions which are too difficult for the particular 
class, all the pupils m a class may fail; by using very easy ques¬ 
tions all may succeed Every teacher must adapt her teaching, 
including examinations, to the needs of her own particular 
group If over half of a class fail, no doubt something is wrong 
with the examination, the pupils have not had a chance to pre- 
paic, 01 the teaehei lias not done enough teaching. If everyone 
gets a high maik, too high a mark, again something may not be 
properly adjusted A teacher learns to make adjustments only 
thiough cxpenenco. 

10 In a rural school the general problem of examinations and 
tests and this special problem of marking papeis should be 
relatively easy, because the teacher can know the conditions so 
well Do not let marks disturb you too much, interfere with 
teaching and learning, or come between you and any child Do 
not bank too much on any single test In marking papers, al¬ 
ways consider the effect of success and failure upon the in¬ 
dividual pupil If marks arc used judiciously, they can be made 
to motivate the work of the school to a considerable extent. 
Remember that it will not do at all for any pupil' to receive 
failing maiks time after time Every effort must he made to have 
the pupil with low grades get better ones if at all possible Un¬ 
doubtedly all examinations and tests must be adapted to par¬ 
ticular groups, at least to a considerable extent There are no 
absolute standards applicable to all schools except such stand¬ 
ards as those of honesty, and the duty of everyone to do his best. 
Mark papers so as to help pupils, not to weaken them Rural 
teacheis and all other teachers should make use of all examina¬ 
tion and testing procedures to further the objectives of education 
and of teaching and learning. All artificiality and all unjust 
treatment of any pupil should be eliminated 

Testing for classification and promotion. In rural schools, 
if indeed in any schools, there should be no rigid system of 
classification or promotion. Pupils should uniformly and regu¬ 
larly be placed in classes where they can do the best work, they 
should be promoted whenever their achievement and progress 
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will warrant it. A child may be able to read well enough to be m 
the fifth- and sixth-grade class m reading, but his ability m 
arithmetic may be such that he propcily belongs m the next 
lower class. There aie many othei factors which should be con¬ 
sidered in classifying and promoting pupils beside the grades 
obtained by any testing. Chronological and mental ages, size, 
health, nervous stability and energy, family conditions, daily 
work, personality qualities as shown by industry and applica¬ 
tion, intelligence quotient, educational quotient, accomplish¬ 
ment ratio, teacher’s judgment, ability to read with compre¬ 
hension and speed—all of these and other factors should be 
carefully considered The whole effect upon the child, his suc¬ 
cess or failure, his happiness or depression, his probable chances 
to go on, all these aie important elements of the situation The 
Ohs Classification Test, published by the Woild Book Company, 
is a combined mental and achievement test for use m grades 4 
to 9, inclusive The achievement test comprises questions in 
reading, spelling, language and grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
history and civics, hygiene, vocabulary, music, and art. The 
test is self-administering; the time for each of the two parts is 
thirty minutes. The teacher will find norms included in the 
manual which accompanies the test. There arc throe forms, 
A, B, and C, each of the same character but with different items. 
The reliability coefficient of this test is high. Any teacher can 
get a specimen set for twenty cents. Rural teachers will do well 
to have on hand a good number and variety of tests which can 
be used as occasion demands. Rural teachers need such helps 
more than any other class of teachers 
Summary of suggestions and cautions in the preparation 
and use of tests The preceding discussion may be briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows. 

1. Use tests chiefly as an essential part of the teaching and learning 
processes. They should react beneficially upon learning activities. 

2 Cultivate a wholesome and proper attitude toward testing, so 
that the child will regard all testing exercises as an essential part of 
the school procedure, 
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3, Always give pupils abundant opportunity to prepare for tests 
Pupils should both do their best and want to do their best 

4. Teach the older pupils to keep neat and correct records and 
graphs of their own test-acluevement grades, 

5 Tests should be cleai, definite, specific, exact, and fair—never 
hurried or peifunctory 

0 Bear m mind that not all learnings are measurable by any tests 
yet devised. Perhaps some of them never can be measured 

7 Test questions should be such as will afford some measure of a 
pupil’s ability to think, to do, to respond with ceitain stalls, and to 
appreciate 

8. Older pupils m the rural schools should be instructed in the 
methods of marking and scoring 

9 The teaoliei should look upon tests as one of the best of agencies 
for gauging her own efficiency and indicating where she may improve 

10 A specific or particularized assignment contributes to the good 
results of a test 

11 Make profitable use of the tests which the publishers of text¬ 


books furnish. 

12 Make a collection of the best commercialized and standardized 
tests including mental tests, educational tests, and character tests, if 
satisfactory eharaclci tests are available 

13 Do not use the lesults of any one test as a final record mark. 


or as a grade to place upon the report to parents 

14. Pupils m mini schools should never be excused from tests and 
examinations When they arc excused, tests and examinations appear 
to the pupils to have no important educational function 

15. Mark all papers very promptly and let each child know his grade. 
1G Use test and examination papcis as a basis for class discussions 
17 Make good use of objective pietests to obtain information as 

to how much pupils know about, or can do with, a new unit of subject 
matter, that is, get an inventory of your class 

18. Use handwriting and spelling scales at any rate 

19, The time to make use of a good mastery test is when a particular 
portion of subject matter lias been studied undei the careful direction 
and supervision of the teacher 

20 The lesults of a test should be analyzed, both as regards in¬ 
dividuals, and as regards the class as a whole. 

21 Do not peinut pupils to form the habit of complaining about 
their grades, but be careful to give no cause for complaint or criticism 

of the teacher’s judgment. , 

22, Old test questions will often be useful for review purposes and 

should, therefore, be saved. 
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23, The learnings that may grow out of testing procedures may be 
more important than the actual test results and grades, 

24 Use a good quality of such materials as paper, pencils, pen, and 
ink, especially for tests that aie to be filed foi the year 

25 Pupils should not bo obliged to write tests and examinations m 
the midst of various distinctions 

REVIEW, TEST, AND PROBLEM EXERCISES 

1 Outline a complete testing program for an aveiugc rural school 
to guide the teacher m her teaching-learning activities for one school 
year 

2. Make a very careful and complete bibliography of tests and 
measures which you believe useful for a rural teacher Eoi each enu¬ 
meration name the author, the title, the publisher, and the date of 
copyright, m that order. 

3 Make out twenty-five examination questions of the essay type 
to cover the giound of this chapter Arrange to have the questions of 
approximately equal value or weight 

4 Prepare a hundred true-false and a bundled one-word completion 
tests on this chapter Write out the eoirect i espouses 

5 Constiuct ail inventory pretest on American history m gcneial 
to discover how much a ninth-year high-school class knows about 
the subiect Make your tost objective and provide for at least one 
hundred items Be sure that you know the answers 

6 Write a set of twenty good, practicable questions of the open- 
book typo to be used when a class has completed a study of the geog¬ 
raphy of South America 

7 Carefully enumeiate all of the difficulties and problems you can 
think of m the field of marks and marking, and then toll specifically 
how you believe these pioblems can be solved Take into account 
various subjects and types of questions, as well as minks m ielation to 
classification, piomotion, and leports to parents, Use references. 
Consider the average rural school situation in working on tins exercise. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

1. Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 15 volumes. F E. Compton 
and Company, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 1936 
Fabnkoid binding, 5574 50, buckram binding, 307 50. Binding 
especially reinforced, (This encyclopedia is especially designed 
for i school use; excellent on all elementary and lugli-school sub¬ 
jects, unusually strong on social science, elementary and general 
science subjects) 

2 The World Bool Encyclopedia, 19 volumes, 9218 pages, including 
maps and inserts. W. F Quarric and Company, 35 East Waclter 
Drive, Chicago 1935 School price, SCO 90 (Tins is the largest, 
most complete, representative, and generally useful encyclopedia 
for young people) 

3 The Lincoln Library of Essential Inf or motion, one or two volumes, 
2174 pages of text, 100 pages of illustrations The Frontier Press 
Company, Lafayette Building, Buffalo, New York 1935, Bed 
library buckram, l-vol, 315.50; 2-vo!., $19.50 (A reliable com- 
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pendium of useful information on a wide range of subjects, Send 
for The Lincoln Library Aid, No cost,) 
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1. Compton’s Pictured Teachmg-Uml Materials F E Compton and 
Company, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1935 Price 
$2.40 up, depending on quantity purchased An excellent collec¬ 
tion of source material for teacher and pupils, giving background 
information together with sets of pictures In color (with detailed 
study information on each) on 18 of the most generally taught 
social-science subjects Send without cost for An Introduction to 
the New Compion’s Pictured Materials for the Improvement of Class¬ 


room Instruction. 

2 Unit Teaching Materials, including Chldcraft, six volumes with 
Art Book and Guide. Volume six, Activity Units. (Sixteen units 
are outlined ill detail) W F. Quarrie and Company, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1935 (Write company for prices and 
for information on a new series of teaching-learning units now m 
preparation, See introduction to volume six of Chldcraft on “The 
Use of Activity m Learning,” by H R, Vandershcc) 

3. Foundation Classroom Materials Eight volumes or 16 volumes 
of Book Trails and 40 teaching-learning units. Teachers may 
purchase from ten to forty units, as desired Child Development 
Foundation, Inc, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 193b 
Prices range from $14.75 to $59 50, depending on quantity of 
material and service purchased Individual units, 70 cents eac . 

4. Hiluegas, M B , Briggs, T II, and Sixty Other Authors- 
Classroom Teacher , 13 volumes, The Classroom Teacher, live, 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1928 Revisions in process 
in 1936 Price, 13 volumes, 149 50 A useful andl widely used «* 
of books dealing with teaching principles, procedures, and ciaSB 


management. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO TIIE PENNSYLVANIA 
PROGRAMS 

1. The survey of the room includes temperature, light, tidiness, and 
attractiveness An informal suivey of pupils as they arrive is usually 
pieferable, This includes general appearance of pupils and indications 
of communicable disease, In case of an epidemic or a threatened 
epidemic, the suivey should be especially caieful and include thorough 
sciutiny foi symptoms of the threatened disease, 

2 This period should be a bright spot in the day’s experiences The 
Bible selection to be read and song selections should lie chosen with 
care Additional exercises should bo stimulating and interesting to 
the whole group and to those taking part, such as consideration of 
important nows items, loports of interesting discivations related to 
science 

3. The teacher will work with each grade in Gioup C separately 
and when advisable with individuals In Groups A and B, there will 
be greater possibilities for combining grades, although m these groups, 
also, there will be cases that need individual help 

4 The materials and conditions found m the community should be 
considered by the teacher when determining units in science. The 
birds, trees, flowers, insects, and animals of the local region should be 
given first place The work m agriculture for the eighth grade is in¬ 
cluded in the science period 

5. In addition to songs m morning assembly and at other appropriate 
times through the day, a period of thirty to thirty-five minutes for in¬ 
struction m music is provided one day m the week The teacher may 
divide the time between the older and younger pupils when the older 
group is able to work on more advanced lessons, with assigned work in 
music for the group not actively engaged m singing or other musical 
activity. 

6 Social studies include the study of how man learns to live suc¬ 
cessfully as an individual and as part of a group, The block program 
provides gicater opportunities to use Inigo units of learning that may 
include history, civics, geography, and science. 
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7 This period may be given over to any club activities that provide 
experiences which the teacher thinks are meeting essential needs of 
the pupils. An Our Times Club or other club dealing with current 
affairs, should include worth-while activities related to the community 
m which the pupils live as well as those reaching into national and 
world relationships 

8. In this period, the teacher gives attention to developing abilities 
and skills m the use of written and oral expression and in spelling 
Activities in any subject expressed in wilting, m addition to the subject 
matter involved, should be considered an exercise in expression, spell¬ 
ing, and handwriting Pupils should be encouraged to evaluate all 
their written productions on a basis of those points 
9 Two periods a week are given to health instruction These periods 
may be on the same day if the unit lends itself to such an arrangement 
Certain units in health may be developed by the whole school, each 
group sharing m this development through the assignment of portions 
of the unit that are within the ability and appreciation of the gronp 
involved In short the principles underlying health care should per¬ 
meate all the activities of school life This is especially true m relation 
to safety education Safe practices should he integrated with every 
activity of the program. A survey of safety hazards m rural com¬ 
munities should be made and reports given in English, health, emes, 
or other periods The relief, recess, and noon periods, also, provide 
opportunities for health and physical education activities Here the 
pupils should carry out the practices discussed m the health classes 
Behavior during the lunch hour illustrates to a considerable degree, 
the effectiveness of health instruction. The teacher should be aware 
of the value of relief periods and take time for them when needed A 
change of position through active mimetic exercises, simple games or 
songs, or a change in ventilation, frequently removes conditions un¬ 
favorable to work - 

10. This program is arranged for those schools where Group G re¬ 
mains until the end of the school day. Teachers should keep m mind 
the fact that unless every condition is safe, young children should re¬ 
main in school until the oldeT pupils are ready to accompany them 
In schools where primary pupils are excused early, the reading 
period of this group may be scheduled before those of Group A and 

G U 1? tL work of the art period includes the development of skills 
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and appreciations that are needed to carry out integrated experiences 
with a subject other than art as the starting point 

12 Pupils should be taught to develop library materials by the 
addition of booklets 1 elating to unite considcied m the various sub' 
jects of study, and of suitable selections secured from magazines and 
other printed materials, 1 

1 Tho foregoing Pennsylvania programs, prepared by Miss Helena McCray 
aro reproduced by permission of tho Department of Public InntiueLion, Com¬ 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Paul L, Crossman, Director of Instruction 
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Abilities, comparison of, 561, 562, 
and giouping, 364 
Abstiact duty, not impelling, 493 
Accomplishment ratios, 547, 548 
Account of tieasuier, 249, 250 
Accumulating property, 352 
Accuracy developed by recitation, 
459,460 

Achievement graphs, 373; quotients, 
547, 548, tests, advantages of, 
543, 544 

Acquainted, need foi getting, 32 
Acquiring art of management, 185 
Activities, catena foi judging, 416, 
417; evaluating, 415, 416, group 
work in, 414; how piovide all 
learmngs, 411, in old and new 
school, 407, mtcgiated, 380, 
learning, m health education, 517, 
518, major, 408, 409, need for 
materials, 413, 414, need for 
special dulls, 411, types of, 408 
Activity piogiam, 403, as 1 elated to 
good older, 415, initiating m 
rural school, 412, 413, m mral 
school, 410, 411, Pennsylvania, 
598-606, principles of, 405, 406, 
slow introduction, 413, 414 
Activity, selecting and checkmg-up, 
415, why use term, 407, unit on 
trees, 417-426 

Acts of conduct, importance, 478 
Adams, Pay, activity progiam, 405 
Adapting means to ends in character 
formation, 473, 474, recitations to 
individuals, 366 

Adequate tests, attributes of, 567, 
568 

Adjusting window shades, 98, 99 
Adjustment periods, 179 
Administrative systems, 16, units, 17 


Adult learning, 316, 317 
Advance information, 27 
Advantages, and limitations of 
projects, 340-342; of intelligence 
tests, 543, of Morrison plan, 390, 
391, of problem method, 329,330 
Advertising the schools, 221, 222 
Agencies Contributing to Rural Edu¬ 
cation, a valuable bulletin, 482 
Agricultuie, projects in, 346, 347 
Arms in health education, 495, 496 
Aims, in progiam making, 166,167; 

of character education, 472, 473 
Air cneulation, 126,127 
Alertness developed by play, 138 
Alexander, James, 56 
Allegiance, pledge of, 265 
“All-iight 1 ’habit, 466 
Alternation, of giades, 169, of sub¬ 
jects, 168 

America's educational problem, 3 
A Mind Thai Found IMJ an Auto¬ 
biography, 523 

Amusements, right and wrong, 74, 
teacher’s, 73 
Analogy tests, 573 
Analysis of moial development, 136 
Analyze, the lesson, 436, your per¬ 
sonality, 56 

Annual school meeting, 253 
Answers, reception of, 466, Pes and 
no, 465 

Appearance, attractive, 57 
Applying foi a school, 82,83 
Appreciation of beauty, 105,106 
Aptitude and prognostic tests, 549, 
550 

Arithmetical projects, 344-346 
Arousing interest m schools, 23 
Assignments, clear and definite, 37; 
differentiated, 365 
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Association, value of, 55 
Athletic events, 152 
Attention, and fatigue, 170, foiced 
and fiee, 291, lands of, 291, 292 
Attitudes, emotional, 290, objec¬ 
tive, 46 

Attributes of peisonality, 43 
Avoid entanglements, 73 
Ayres Spelling Scale, deseuption of, 
553, 554 

Bad conduct, not to be toleiatcd, 
486 

Bagley, W C , and Keith, ,1 A H, 
on natuic of teaching, 480, Clas i- 
100 m Management, 362, on habit 
formation, 515, on learning, 321; 
Human Behavior, 477; on Batavia 
System, 302, on methods of in¬ 
dividualized instruction, 364, top¬ 
ical recitation, 401 
Balanced cumculum, 159 
Balanced meal, 209, 210 
Ball game, learning of, 398 
Ball games, 148,149 
Bnncioft, Jessie H , 143 
Bank, doing business with, 79 
Baseball, 148 
Basis of learning, 301 
Batavia system, 302 
Bauei, Dr W W, article on health, 
617 

Beautifying grounds, 88 
Beauty, appreciation of, 105, 106 
Be definite and positive, 488 
Beeis, Clifford W, his book, 523 
Be firm and kmd, 487 
Before school opens, 30 
Beginnings of knowledge, 280, 281 
Behaviorism, i elation to chaiactci 
formation, 471, 472 
Behavior, objective study of, 273 
Behavior responses and learning, 
297 

Behavior responses, only, can be 
measuied, 531 

Benefits of a P T A, 226, 227 
Be on time, 34 


Best time for teaching health, 509, 
510 

Better tencheis, need foi, 21 
Betts, G II, on questions, 463 
Billett, Roy 0,378, 379, 380, 385, 
393 

Binet, Alfiod, 541 
Bmet-Simon Benin, levisions of, 
514, 545 

Bmct tests, samples of, 545 
Biography and peisonality, 54 
Bnney, Mis Theodoic W , 223 
Blackboard pioblems, 102, 103 
Blackboards, varieties of, 102, 103 
Blau, Fiancis G , 171 
Block program, Pennsylvania, 602— 
603 

Boaul, and teacher, 75, meetings, 
75, school, 29, woi king with, 39 
Boauling place, ehaiacleiistics, 30; 
getting settled, 33, mfoimation, 
30; teaches in, 76 
Bodily diffcicnces, 356, 357 
Books fm xuial tencheis, 591-596 
Boraas, Julius, on thinking, 326 
Boys' and Girls’ Clubs, 237, 238; 

in health instiuotion, 518, 519 
Boys’ and Girls’ 4-11 Clubs, 250, 
251, 252 

Biannm, M P,, on piohlom method 
m geography, 331 336 
Bnghtei pupils, work for, 375 
Bnghtness mid dullness, 541, 542 
Budget, foi mini teacher, 81, mak¬ 
ing a, 80 

Budgeting pupil’s time, 371 
Building and equipment, 87-115 
Building cleaned, 31 
Building, its condition, 29 
Bulletin and poster boards, 110, 111 
Burk, Frederick, individualized in¬ 
struction in San Fiancisco State 
Teachcis’ College, 362 
Burnham, W II, 56, 380 
Business, and the school, 78, lcla- 
tions, 78-86; reputation, 78; with 
a bank, 79 

By-laws of a rural I’. T. A., 228 
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Cabinet room-heaters, 125 
California Curriculum Commission, 
405 

California Teacheis’ Guide lo Child 
Development, 416 
Call, Annie Payson, 61 
Can you stait a fire? 127, 128 
Can wc change personality, 51 
Care of floors, 90 
Care of yard, 87 
Carney, Mabel, quoted, 22 
Catching cold, 61 
Centralization, 1 

Central tendencies, indications of, 
560, 561 

Change foi the better, a vital mat- 
tei, 48 

Changing peisonality, 51 
Charactei, and personality, 468, 
469, and the I Q, 471, as re¬ 
lated to bohaviousm, 471, 472, 
can it bo taught? 480, contagion 
of, 475, development, chief aim 
of education, 468, influence of 
heredity, 469, is acquued, 468, 
is caught, 49, 475, learning 

thiough mistakes, 492, need for 
neivous eneigy, 470, 471, not 
shaped by guessing, 493; piob- 
lems, discuss practical, 490, tests, 
546, 547 

Character education, 468, aims of, 
472, 473, as related to examina¬ 
tions and promotions, 483, direct 
method, use judiciously, 485, 
effect‘of movies and ladio, 476, 
477; laws of learning, 479, 480, 
means and end, 473, 474, value 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 481; 
value of good school system, 482 
Character formation, basic habits, 
491 

Character formed by action, 478 
Character-forming situations, mak¬ 
ing most of, 390 

Chai acteristics of a tiue measure, 
534, 535, 536 
Charts of progress, 373 


Cheeking list of school supplies, 
111-113 

Checking recoids in health prac¬ 
tices, 521 

Check tests, use of, 372 
Child Development Foundation, 
383 

Child’s first experiences, 280, 281 
Circulation of air, 126,127 
Classes, and grades, 162, grouping, 
168 

Class exercises, for public programs, 
261, on weeds, 495, 496 
Classification, and classes, 160, ac- 
coidmg to I Q’s, 539, and pio- 
motion, testing for, 585, 586; 
flexibility m, 163, pioceduies, 
160, test, Otis, 586 
Class lecoids, need foi, 36 
Cleaning building, when, 31 
Cleanliness and cleaning, 104, 105 
Clear up confusions, 489 
Clothing and health, 64 
Clubs, for young people, 237, 238; 

4-H, 250, 251, 252 
Coaster slide, 147 
Codes, moral, 481 
Coefficient of correlation, 562 
Colds, 61, remedies, 62 
Collecting materials, 372 
Color schemes, 92, 93 
Combining grades, 161 
Commeicial materials, collecting, 
372 

Commission on ventilation, New 
York, 117 

Committee system, 250 
Community club, how to organize, 
259, 260 

Community meetings, 257, general 
suggestions, 266-270 
Community singing, 261, 262 
Comparison of traits, 561, 562 
Compromising situations, 75 
Compton's Encyclopedia, 383 
Compulsion vs fieedom, 474, 475 
Conditioned xeflex, 279, 280 
Conditions, for study, 431, 432 
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Conditions vary, 8 
Conduct, changed through learn¬ 
ing, 304, 305, what is right, 474 
Conducting tests, methods of, 580, 
581 

Confeioncc and discussion classes, 
164 

Consciousness and attention, 292 
Consolidation, problems solved by, 
17 

Constitution and by-laws, school 
society, 239, 241, 242 
Consult county supeuntendent, 32 
Contagion, of chaiactcr, 475, of 
peisonality, 49 

Content of intelligence tests, 542 
Content of the eouisc of study, 157 
Contracts, m jobs, 368 
Contiact, tcachei’s, 84 
Cookei, fireless, 203, 201, 205 
Co-opciation, 191, developed by 
play, 137, on fust day, 36, need 
for, 218, with superintendent, 77, 
in teaching, 232, 233, 234 
Co-opeiative framing, 11 
Coipoial punishment, 195 
Corielation, 562, of subject matter, 
168 

Conclations, positive and negative, 
562, lcpiescntations of, 562 
Countiy nowspapei, seivice of, 263, 
264 

Country Teacher at T York, The, 81, 
85, 89, 187, 344, 361, 363, 365, 
366, 396, 447, 474, 475, 479, 481, 
482, 485, 570 

County playdays, 150-153; how 
organized, 152, 153 
County superintendent, 22, 23, 53, 
and tcachei, 77, consulting, 32 
Course-of-study content, 157 
Crawford, Will C, on health pro¬ 
gram, 505, 506 

Critical conditions, 7; H G Wells 
quoted on, 9 

Criticisms of supervisions, 198 
Cubberley, Ellwood P., 4, 22; on 
rural service agencies, 13 


Cultivation of imagination, 286 
Curaculum, and our modem world, 
158, and objectives, 156, 157; 
balanced, 159, construction a 
continuing jnocess, 159, inade¬ 
quacy, 20; ruial school, 157 
Cwriculum Malang in an Elemen¬ 
tary School, 417 

Cuuledums vary in diffeient states, 
158 

Cuives, causes of vanations, 559; 
nonnal and skewed, 557, of dis¬ 
tribution, 550 
Cycle, tend ling, 387-390 

Dalton Plan, 303 

Dampers, manipulation of, 128,129 
Damiosch, Walloi, 477 
Dangeisof illitemcy, 24 
Data for thinking, furnished by 
experience, 327, 328 
Deficiencies, physical, of school 
child! on, 197, 498 
Definite assignments, 37 
Definitions of projects, 336-338 
Depression, critical conditions of, 7 
Deprivation of privileges, 196 
Desks, school, 91-08 
Detention, 196 

Developing an inferiority complex, 
478, 479 

Develop suspended judgment, 489 
Dewey, John, Pedagogic Cioed, 404 
Diagnosis, need for, 459, of diffi¬ 
culties, 5b 

Diagnostic and remedial pioce- 
durcs, 368 

Diagnostic tests, special values, 
578, 579 

Diagram of jacketed stove, ex¬ 
planation of, 121-123 
Diet, teachei’s, 60 
Differences in pupils, 355, 356 
Differentiated assignments, 365 
Directed-study class exercise, 439- 
441 

Directing individual study, 365 
Directing study activities, 428-449 
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Directions, reading and observing, 
374 

Discipline and school tone, 48, m 
using activities, 415 
Discovci leaders, 38 
Disordeily pupils, 189 
Disorderly teachers, 188 
Distribution curve, in selected 
groups, 557, normal, 557 
Distnct system, 16, 17 
Don’ts, 74, 197 

Drill techniques, in activity pro¬ 
gram, 412 
Dull tests, 560, 551 
Dullness and brightness, 541, 542 
Dusting, 105 
Duty of school board, 29 

Eaily ai rival on first da,y, 33 
Educating all children, 24 
Education, mousing interest, 23 
Educational materials, 373, objec¬ 
tives, and the cunieulum, 156,157, 
problem, America’s greatest, 3 
Educative values of examinations, 
566, 567 

Effect, law of, in learning, 319 
Efficiency, mental, how improve, 
292-295 

Elements in learning process, 302, 
303 

Emotional, habits and attitudes, 
290, health, 523, tone, 48 
Encourage effort, 487 
Encyclopedias, use of, in health 
work, 610 

Eneigy, nervous, needed, 59 
Engelhaidt, N L , 502 
Enrollment, question of, 34 
Entertaining guests, 352 
Equipment, foi hot lunch, 202, 203, 
intormation concerning, 30, in¬ 
spection of, 30, playgiound, how 
procured, 148, school, 87-115 
Essay examination questions, sam¬ 
ples, 570 

Essay examinations, 530, 531; val¬ 
ues of, 569, 570 


Essentials, getting the, 371; of 
personality, 43, three important, 

46 

Etiquette of flag, 264 
Evil of indifference, 219, 220 
Exactness cultivated by recitation, 
460 

Exact words, m pailiamentary 
practice, 252 

Examination, physical, 68, ques¬ 
tions, preparation of, 579, 580, 
system as related to character 
education, 483 

Examinations, and tests, reasons 
for, 565, 566; educative values of, 
566, 567, open-book, 573-575 
Exercise and recreation, 65 
Exercise, law of, m learning, 318, 
319 

Expeaenee, and learning, 305, 306; 
needed for thinking, 327, 328 

Facing facts, 9 
Factional entanglements, 73 
Facts, need for facing, 9 
Failuie and success, 359, 360 
Fair-mindedness, spirit of, 491 
Farmer, his plight, 10 
Farmers' organizations, 258 
Farm people, desirable, 11 
Farm problem, solution of, 11 
Fatigue, and attention, 170, and 
personality, 45 
Fiction, personalities of, 52 
Field of management, 184 
Fifteen rules of hygiene, 69 
Finance, 1 

Financial considerations, 78 
Financial support, 222, 223 
Fireless cooker, making and using, 
203, 204, 205 

First day, something new, 35, what 
to do, 33-36 
First two weeks, 36-40 
Fisher, Irving, 69 

Five-step teaching cycle, 387-390 
Flag, mfoimation, 264, Pledge, 
words, 265 
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Flexibility m grading, 163 
Floxiblc system, 370 
Floois, 00 

Floweis and plants, 107 
Flues for heat and ventilation, 123— 
125 

Following directions, 37-1 
Foimal and mfmrnal learnings, 303 
Foimmg a healtli habit, 515, 510 
Form new habits, 56 
Forecasting consequences, guide 
child in, 488 

Foui-II Clubs, 13, 250-252, Pledge, 
252 

Fi ammg and hanging pictures, 109, 
110 

Freedom, need for, 46 
Freedom vs. compulsion, 474, 475 
Function, of norms, 533, of ques¬ 
tion, 463, of textbook, 394; of Lho 
school, 218, 219 
Futility of mere talk, 492 

Galton, Fianeis, a piodigy, 541 
Games, teaching new, 30; motiva¬ 
tion of, 353 

Gates, A I, on law of effect, 319 
Gatcs-Strang Health Knowledge 
Test, 522 

Gaumnitz, Walter H , 3 
Genei ahzcd e.ommonts on daily 
piograms, 176-181 
Goneial notion, or concept, 287 
General suggestions, on ventilation, 
131,132; school societies, 252-255 
Geogiaphy, illustiativc pioblcm 
questions, 335, 330, lesson an¬ 
alyzed, 430,437 
Getting acquainted, 32 
Getting ahead, 80 
Getting essentials, 371 
Getting money foi schools, 222, 223 
Getting together, 257 
Giant stride, 146 
Good beginning, 27 
Good health a vital need, 58 
Good judgment, developed by play, 
136 


Good mixer, 72 
Good order, what is, 187, 415 
Good sport, standards of, 153, 154 
Good Tunes Club, 203 
Goodykoontz, Bess, 1 
Guided system, disadvantages of, 163 
Gtudi's, and classes, 102; grouping 
of, 100,101 

Grading answeis to tests, 582 
Gnipbs, achievement,, 373 
Gioup, activities, 411; activities in 
health wmk, 518, 519; games, 
139, study activities, 435, 436, 
tests, 513, vs individualized 
teaching, 355 
Giouping by abilities, 304 
Grouping classes, 108 
Gloves, E R, on mfcuonty com¬ 
plex, 478,479 

Guessing at tiuth, bad habit, 493 
Guidance in thinking, 330-334 
Guidebook m United States History, 
400,401 

Guiding piineiploa m progiam mak¬ 
ing, 108,109 

Habit, and memory, 284; and 
routine, 190; of chewing suffi¬ 
ciently, formation of, 515, 516 
Habits, and skillw, 288, 289, foim¬ 
mg and breaking, 50, good and 
bad, 59, health, ones to form, 516, 
517; study, 432 
Hanging pictuies, 109,110 
Harmonious wall paints, 92, 93 ' 

Headaches, (53 

Health achievement s, measurement 
of, 521, 522; measuies of, 522, 523 
Health activities, 495-529; in Keep¬ 
ing Healthy, the Health and 
Growth Senes, 520; emotional, 
523, habit, bow formed, 515, 516; 
which ones, 510, 517; and per¬ 
sonality, 44 

Health and clothing, 04 
Health and Growth Series, 521, on 
health examinations, 505; quoted 
on individual differences, 500, 507 
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Health Education, American Medi¬ 
cal Association, 527, controlling 
idea, 495, Department of Roches- 
tei, New Yoik, 496, development 
of interests, 513, 514, objectives 
of, 495-496, opportunities in 
rural community, 499, 500, Re- 
poit of Joint Committee, 495, 
teaching-learning principles, 510— 
513, what the rural teacher can 
do points 1 to 25, 525-528 
Health examinations, m Health and 
Growth Senes, 505, in San Diego, 
California, 503, 505, need for, 
503, 505, health habits discussed, 
in Health and Growth Senes, 
Teachei's Guide, 517 
Health instruction, articles m Hy- 
geia, 517, best time for, 509, 510; 
individual diffeienccs, 506, 607; 
mostly ineffective, 609, through 
gioup activities, 518, 519 
Health, of pupils, pool, a handicap, 
58, practices, checking, 521; 
preventive measures, 499, pro¬ 
gram, described by Superintend¬ 
ent Will C Crawfoid, San Diego, 
California, 505-506, situations, 
thinking and doing, 507, 508, 
standaids for schools, 496, 497; 
suivey, 501, 502, 503, useful 
questions, 501, 502, woik, value 
of doing, 495 

Hearing lessons, 457, 458 
Hearst, Mrs Phoebe A , 223 
Heating and ventilation, summary 
of suggestions, 131,132 
Help child to solve conduct prob¬ 
lems, 488 

Hereditaiy influences, 274 
Heredity, 274, basis of personality, 
469, effect on character, 469 
Iiighei-level assignments, 375 
High school puncipal, 53 
History, school, 37 
Hrt-or-miss learning, 308, 309 
Hoffman, U J , 165, 171 
Hold pupils responsible, 37 


Homogeneous grouping, 364 
Hosic, J E, on dynamic teaching, 
339 

Hot lunch, as a project, 347, 348, 
eating, 214, 215; equipment, 202, 
203; nature of, 200; outline of, 
210, 211, pint jar plan, 207-209; 
plan, 205, 206; practical sugges¬ 
tions, 207, 208, 209, prevalence 
of, 200 

Household Finance Corporation, 81 
Housekeeper, teacher as a, 103 
How enroll pupils, 34 
How individuals differ, 355, 356 
How to organize a community club, 
259,260 

Human Behavior, quoted on ideals, 
514 

Humor, sense of, 56 
Hutchins, W J, moral code, 481 
Hygem, article on health activities, 
referred to, 517; on health work, 
501 

Hygiene, and the individual, 360; 

mental, 61, rules of, 69 
Hyloplate, used for blackboard, 102 

Ideals m chaiacter formation, 477 
Ideas, and ideals, 477, general, 287 
Illinois program, 172,173 
Illustrative procedure, parliamen¬ 
tary practice, 244-248 
Imagery, 283 

Images, kinds of, 285; percepts- 
concepts, 283 

Imagination, 284, 285, cultivation 
of, 286 

Imitation, force of, 50 
Impersonating cabinet, 253 
Importance of accuracy, recitation, 
459,460 

Improvement of personnel, 1 
Impiovmg our mental efficiency, 
292-295, rural health conditions, 
499, 500 

Inadequacy of curriculum, 20 
Indications of central tendencies, 
560, 561 
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Indifference, evil of, 219, 220 
Individual checking recoids, health 
work, 521 

Individual differences, discovering, 
358, m learning, 315, 31(5, in 
learning ability, 358, 359, meas¬ 
uring, 358; mental and moral, 357, 
physical, 356, 357; the I Q , 539 
Individual, emphasis on the, 163; 
performance tests, 545, projects, 
368 

Individualized instruction, 355 
Individualizing mstiuction m rural 
schools, 366-375, plans foi, 361— 
366 

Individuals cliffci, 355, 356 
Ineffective health instruction, 509 
Inevitable reaction, 324 
Infononty complex, 478, 479 
Influence, of hygiene, good and 
bad, 300; of inventions, 12, of 
peisonahty, intangible, 50 
Influential oigamzalions, 13 
Information, concerning flag, 264, 
concerning P T A, 231, how to 
secuic, 27,28 
Inhibition, 278 
Inhibitoiy centers, 278 
Initiating an activity progiam, 412, 
413 

Initiative, developed by play, 137 
Insist on good woi k, 485 
Inspection of building, 29 
Installing a ventilating system, 126 
Instinct, as lelated to learning, 275, 
theoiy questioned, 275, 27(3 
Instinctive bcbavioi, 275 
Instructional tests, 551, 552 
Instruction, individualized, 355; 
materials of, 2, oral and textbook, 
461, 462 

Insurance, life, 85 
Integiated units, 380,381 
Integiations of personality, 44 
Intelligence and charactei, 471; and 
education, 538; basis of, 537, 
definitions of, 537, effect of 
heredity, 538, nature of, 537, 538, 


tests, content of, 542, tests, two 
classifications, 545,546 
Intentional and coincident learn¬ 
ings, 304 

Interest, and motivation, 349, 350; 

in education, 23 
Interest children find, flay, 35 
Intelested parent, 220, 221 
Intei estmg tnxpnyei s, 23 
Interests, attitudes, ideals in health 
education, 513, 511 
Intestinal stasis, (13 
Introspective method, 273, 274 
Inventions, influence of, 12 
Invcntoiy tests, Osburn, 534 
I. Q and A Q , as related to char¬ 
acter, 171; classification in Ifu- 
'man Behavior, 510, how com¬ 
puted, 541; ielation of, 549 

Jacketed stove and flues, 123-125 
James, William, on fmee of habits, 
507, 508; on luilut fmnmtion, 
510; quoted, 176; The Energies 
of Men, 477 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Company, The, 81 
Jumping outfit, 116 

Keeping clean, 101, 105 
Keeping free, 34 

Keeping the tieasuiei’s account, 249 
Keep personal recouls, 30 
Keep recoids, 3(i 

Kilpatuck, W. II,, on moral educa¬ 
tion, 479, 480, on new cumculum, 
404, on thinking, 320 
Kinds of activities, 408; of gath¬ 
erings, 261, of meetings, 258; 
of tests, 634 

Knoell, Laura, unit on tiees, 417— 
426 

Knowing pi ogress of each pupil, 
274 

Knowledge of teacher, 272 
Know what is going on, 486 
Krackowizci, Alice M , on projects, 
338 
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Language and thought, 288 
Large learning units, advantages, 
383,384 

Lathrop, Edith A , 162, 168, 171 
Law of effect, 319, of exercise, 318, 
319, of readiness, in learning, 
317, 318 

Laws of learning, as applied to 
chaiactei education, 479 
Leaders, discover them, 38 
Leadeiship, nrral, 11, teacher, 190 
Learned behavioi, 297 
Learning ability, variations, 358, 
359 

Learning actions and ideas, 310 
Learning activities in health work, 
517, 518 

Learning and conduct, 304, 305, 
and subject mattei, 314, 456, 457, 
and good hygiene, 360, and teach¬ 
ing 321, and testing, 576, 577, 
and the I Q , 316, as memoriza¬ 
tion, 312, 313, as pioblem solv¬ 
ing, 313, by doing, 310; by trial 
and ciioi, 308, 309, curve of 
piogress, 320, development of 
desne foi, 307, 308, health 
through gioup activities, 518, 
519, illustrated, 400, 401, in¬ 
dividual vanations, 315, 316, m 
rural school, 397-399, insightful, 
315, involves purpose and mean¬ 
ing, 306, is individual, 359, law 
of effect, 319, law of exercise, 318, 
319, laws of, 317, in character 
education, 479, 480, motivation 
of, 306, 307, need for willing 
attitude, 307, 308; nerve basis 
foi, 301, not wholly mechanical, 
301, 302; place of repetition in, 
318, 319, plateaus in, 320, 
process, 297, 298, process, ele¬ 
ments m, 302, 303, rote and 
rational, 311; requires responses, 
305, 306; subjective element in 
301, 302, through attention, 291, 
292, through experience, 305, 
306; tlnougli mistakes, 309, to 


do and to thmk, 310, units, 
kinds, 378, natuie of 379, vari¬ 
eties of, 299, when does it occur? 
299-301 

Learnings, concomitant, 304, for¬ 
mal and informal, 303, provision 
for, 411, varieties of, 297, which 
can be measui ed, 577 
Lesson hearing, 457, 458 
Life Extension Institute, 69 
Life in ruial areas, 13 
Life insurance, 85 
Lighting problem, 98-102 
Limitations in health education, 
ruial situation, 499, 500 
Lincoln, E A , 548 
List, checking, for supplies, 111— 
113, of achievement tests, 548; 
of songs, 262 

Location of schoolhouse, 87 
Lombard, Ellen C, on P T A, 230 
Lunch fiom home, 212, 213, 214 
Lunch hour, organized, 215, 216 

Macdonald, Marion E, Standard 
Practices m Teaching, joint 
author, 461 

McKee, Paul, on need for special 
practice, 411 
McKenny, Charles, 54 
MoMurry, C A , 378 
MoMurry, E M , his classic book, 
312, on study, 428 
Make clear assignments, 37 
Making collections, 351 
Making out a budget, 80 
Maintaining conditions, for study, 
431, 432 

Major activities, 408, 409 
Major umt on trees, 417-426 
Management, field of, 184, of hot 
lunch, 214, 215 

Manipulation of dampers, 128, 129 
Manners, hot lunch, 214, 215 
Marking and promoting, 395-396 
Marking test papers, 581-585; use 
, of letters, 583 
Marks, injustice of, 583, 584 
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Marks of a good test, 567, 568 
Marks, reports, and character for¬ 
mation, 483 
Master ideas, 477 
Mastery formula, 315, 386 
Matching tests, 571 
Materials, foi activities, 413, 414, 
for younger pupils, 373; of in¬ 
struction, 2 
Matuiity ages, 540 
Meal, balanced, 209, 210 
Meaning, of recitation, 450, 451; 

of study, 428, 429 
Meaningful learning, 306 
Meanings, and experience, 287; 

natuio and use, 287 
Means of soLution, 328 
Measuicment, of pupil’s learnings, 
577, 578, possibilities, 531, 532 
Measuicments, of leactions only, 
531, 532, true, nature of, 534-536 
Measures, of intelligence and 
achievement, 531, types of, 531, 
532 

Measuring health achievements, 
521, 522 

Mechanistic view of learning, 301, 
302 

Median, and avciage, 560, 501, 
finding the, 500, 561, illustrated, 
560, 561, mean and mode, 500, 
861, scores, 560 
Meeting people, 72 
Meetings, kinds of, 258, of mothers, 
234, 235 

Memorization, a form of learning, 
312, 313 

Memory, and habit, 284, and 
imagination, 283 

Mental age, 540; and chionological 
ages, 540 

Mental efficiency, improving, 292- 
295 

Mental health, 523, 524 
Mental hygiene, 61, 371, sugges¬ 
tions on, 524, 525 
Mental science, use of, 272 
Mentality vanes, 539, 540 


Methods of conducting tests, 580, * 
581 

Metiopolitan Life Insuiance Com¬ 
pany, 64, Health Bulletins for 
Teachcn, 525 
Minor, Ruby, 373 
Minutes, uniting up, 218, 249 
Mixer, good, 72 
Modem co-opeuitum, 191 
Modem lire, limning foi, 2 
Modern niensin emeuts, 530-562 
Modem measuies, not infallible, 
536, 537, types of, 533 
Modem testing, techniques, 554 
Modem texts, 367 
Modem type of daily progiam, 598- 
606 

Modified block piogrum, 598-600 
Moisture, need foi, 130, 131 
Money, need foi, 16, secuimg, 222 
Momloi ml assistance, 373 
Monogiaph No 13, 303; on unit 
method, 385 

Montosom, Mann, touching de¬ 
vices, 363 

Moml codes, weakness of, 481; 
value, 481 

Moml development, i mu lysis, 136 
Moml diffeionees, 357 
Moml influence, of teacher, 75, of 
teaching pioceduies, 482, 483 
Moral judgment, 471, 475 
Moral safeguard m play, 130 
Moic money needed, l(i 
More than touch, 53 
Momson, II C,, 378; influence of, 
384, 385, Piactica of Teaching, 
384, 385, teaching plan, 380, 394 
Momson plan, advantages, 390, 
391 

Momson procoduic, adaptations 
of, 388-390 

Moirison's five steps, 387-390 
Momson’s mastery Fonnula, 315, 
386 

Mossman, Di Lois Coffey, on 
learning, 302, 314 

Mothers’ mootings, 37, 234, 235 
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Motion pictures, 74, in rural 
schools, 203 

Motivated learning, 306, 307 
Motivated woik, when? 350, 351 
Motivation, of games, 353; under 
unit plan, 392, 393 
Movements of pupils, 189 
Movies and radio, influence on char¬ 
acter 476 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Ine, 523 
National Congress of Paients and 
Teachers, 223, 224 
National Education Association, 
book on health education, 496 
National salute, 265 
Native interests, 351, 352 
Natuie, and use of scales, 552-554; 
of intelligence, 537, 538, of norms, 
533, of P T A programs, 229, 
of problem, 325 

Nebraska bulletin, Rural Education 
Loolnng Forward , 229 
Need foi a good stait, 27, for a 
pioginm, 165, foi co-operation, 
218, for diagnosis, 459; for facts, 
9; for good health, 58, for good 
woik habits, in activities, 414, 
415, for health examinations, 
503, 605; foi moisture, 130, 131, 
for money, 16, for nervous en- 
eigy, 59, for paihamentary prac¬ 
tice, 238, for obedience, 197, 
for sloop, 66, foi standaids, 185, 
for ventilation, 117 
Needs m lural education, 14 
Nerve basis foi learning, 276 
Neivous eneigy, effect on charac- 
tci, 470, 471, surplus needed, 59 
Nervous system basis of learning, 
301 

Neuial mechanism essential, 301 
“New America, 1 ’ article by H G 
Wells, 9 

New International Dictionary, on 
study, 429; on intelligence, 537 
New schooliuistress, 192 


Newspaper, country, service of, 263 
New-type tests, illustrations of, 571, 
572, 573 

New York State commission on 
ventilation, 117 
Nip trouble in bud, 38 
Noimal curve of distribution, 558 
Nouns, natuie and function, 533 
Nutrition, problem of, 60 

Obedience, developed by play, 187; 
need for, 197 

Objective attitude, 46, cultivating, 
56, stress, 499 

Objective method vs introspection, 
273, 274 

Objective tests, advantages, 570, 
571 

Objectives, health, 496, in study, 
430, 431, of local P T A, 225, 
of the recitation, 451-454, of 
school society, 238, 239 
Objectivity and discipline, 56 
Obtaining a position, 82, 83 
“October's Bright Blue Weather, 11 
study lesson, 438, 439 
Old and new in measurement, 530, 
531 

Old curriculum, inadequacy, 20 
Old methods of testing, 530 
Old schoolmaster, 191 
Old-type examinations, uses of, 
569, 570 

"One old cat, 11 149 
Open-book examinations, 573-575, 
questions, 575 

Opportunity of teacher, in recita¬ 
tion, 458, 459 

Oral and textbook instruction, 461, 
462 

Oiegon program, 174, 175, 176 
Organization of Curriculum for One 
Teacher Schools, N E A. Bul¬ 
letin, 416 

Organizations, influential, 13; of 
parents and teachers, 223-231; 
of young people, 482 
Organized lunch hour, 215, 2L6 
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Organizing a community club, 259, 
260 

Osbum, W J, inventory tests, 
534 

Our Community Record, outline, 401 
Outline on hot lunch, 210, 211 
Oveicoming difficulties, 351 
Overdoing the testing, 578 
Overdoing written woik, 374 
Ovcilearning, value of, 315 

Painting walls and ceiling, 92, 03 
Parent and teachei co-operating, 
232-234 

Parent, interested, 220, 221 
Parents’ and tcaelieis’ organiza¬ 
tions, 223-231 

P. T A, benefits from, 22G, 227; 
getting staitcd right, 220, move¬ 
ment, 223, 224, objectives of, 
local, 225, progiams, 229, 230, 
suggested by-laws, 228, 229, 
topics for meetings, 230; types 
of activities, 220, 227, whom to 
got infoimation, 231, why organ¬ 
ize, 224, 225 

Parent-Teacher Magazine, 231; 

Manual, 231; relations, 231, 232 
Parkhurst, Helen, Dalton Plan, 3G3 
Parliamentary pioceduu'S, how 
start, 244; lllustiations, 244-248 
Parliamentary training needed, 238 
Participating cifcizenblnp, 237 
Participation for development, 55 
Passing giade, fallacy of, 395 
Passing of lecitation, 450 
Pavlov, I P, his experiments, 280 
Pennsylvania program, 598-606 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Education, health measurements, 
621, 522 

People of the district, 28 
People vary, 28 

Percentage system, in rnaikmg 
tests, 582-584 

Perception, and poieepts, 282; le- 
sult of interpretation, 282 
Pci cepts—images—concepts, 283 


Periodical health examinations, 503, 
505 

Persistent problems, 15 
Peisonal appearance, 57 
Peisonal cluimetei of teaching, 47 
Peisonal mcotdx, keeping, 39 
Personalities of fiction, 52 
Personality, and health, 41; and 
fatigue, 15, atlulmles, 43, chang¬ 
ing, 51, contagion oi, 19, devel¬ 
opment, 55; defined, 469, growth 
each day, 55; integration of, 44, 
natuie of, 409, not easy to meas¬ 
ure, 50, moulds, 55; respect for, 
470; seme caul, 54; seining, 43; 
tests, 54b, 517, what is it? 42 
Physical and mental pmpamtion, 
32 

Physical conditions, 186, defi¬ 
ciencies of dnldmn, 497, 498; 
development and play, 135, ex¬ 
amination, 68 

Pickard, A. R, Rwal Education, 
projects, 346 

Pictures, fiaming and hanging, 109, 
110, selection of, 107, 108 
Pinckney, Jennie M, mticle on 
health activities, 517 
Pint jar hot lunch plan, 207-209 
Plan fin hot lunch, 205, 206 
Plan for public e\ei rises, 37 
Plans for individualizing instruc¬ 
tion, 361-366 
Plans foi seating, 95 
Plants and flowers, 107 
Plateaus of learning, 320 
Play, a basis foi education, 135; 
a moial safeguard, 136, and 
health, 135; and physical devel¬ 
opment, 135, significance of, 134, 
supei vised, 139, tcacliei’s part 
m, 138 

Playdays, county, 150-153 
Playgiound, 140, 141, appaiatus, 
141-147, baseball, 148, 149; con¬ 
ditions and needs, 141, 142; 
equipment, bow to get, 148; 
selection of, 143; what to get, 143 
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Pledge of allegiance, 265 
Plight of farmer, 10 
Porter, Martha, on activity, 404 
Position, applying foi, 82, 83 
Postoi boards, 110, 111 
Posting the progiam, 181 
Power of suggestion, 476 
Practice manuals, using, 372 
Practice tests, 550, 551 
Predecessoi, attitude towards, 40 
Preliminary health survey, 501— 
503, mfoimation, 27; inspection 
of premises, 27, 28, 29, program, 
35 

Prepaiation, of examination ques¬ 
tions, 579, 580, physical and 
mental, 32 

Present-day problems, 1-26 
Pi eventing failuies, 366 
Principles in health education, 510- 
513, m making programs, 168, 
169, of activity program, 405, 
406, of ventilation, 119, 120 
Problem, means of solving, 328; 
nature and attnbutes, 325, of 
bettei teachers, 21, of insurance, 
85, of nutation, 60, of rules, 187, 
project method, 338, 339; ques¬ 
tions, supply of, 370 
Problem method, advantages, 1-10, 
329, 330, m geography, 334-336 
Problems, and motivation, 349, 350, 
and projects, icason for, 324, 
325, and thinking, 326; imply 
thinking, 326, 327; m teaching, 
328; solved by consolidation, 17, 
ten peisistent, 15, vizualizmg, 
32 

Problem-solving learning, 313 
Processes of recitation, 454, 455 
Professional books, list of, 591-596 
Profiting by mistakes, 309, 492 
Prognostic and aptitude tests, 549, 
550 

Program, a compromise plan, 164; 
for rural schools, Pennsylvania, 
598-606, for society, planning, 
254; health, San Diego, Califor¬ 


nia, 505, 506, Illinois, 172, 173; 
making, aims, 166,167; on music, 
illustration, 248, 249, Oregon, 
174, 175, 176; posting, and using, 
181, provide for what, 180, 181; 
ready for fust day, 35, why have 
a program, 165 

Program, of Health Teaching , Bul¬ 
letin of Office of Education, 496 
Programs, comments on, 176-181; 
of school society, 242, 243, old 
and new, 165; society, not too 
long, 254 

Progress chaits, 373 
Progress of each child, 374 
Project, and problem method, 338, 
339, hot lunch as, 347, 348; idea, 
broad and nairow interpreta¬ 
tions, 339, 340, method, two 
interpretations, 339, 340, units, 
382 

Projects, advantages of, 340, 341; 
and motivation, 349, 350, arith¬ 
metical, 344-346; definitions of, 
336-338, in agriculture and na¬ 
ture study, 346, 347, kinds of, 
342-344, limitations of, 341, 342; 
manual and intellectual, 342; 
simple and complex, 342; student- 
teachei, 348, 349 
Provide for success, 485 
Provide seatwork, 34 
Providing for learnings, 41 
Provision for excursions, 177 
Psychosis and neurosis, 276 
Public exercises, 37 
Pueblo Plan, 361 

Punish, why and when, 192, 193 
Punishment, corporal, 195; suitable, 
194, 195; wrong forms, 193, 194 
Pupil, co mmi ttees, 250; in recita¬ 
tion, 462 

Pupils, disorderly, 189, knowing 
about m advance, 29, manage 
society, 254, movements of, 189; 
prospective, 29, seating, 186; 
work well done, 37, younger, first 
day, 36 
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Pupil’s health, remedial work, 499 
Pupil’s responses, 406 
Purposeful learning, 306 
Purposes of tests, 566, 566 
Puzzling teiminology, 377 

Questions, and questioning, 463- 
466; examination, preparation of, 
579, 580; for health survey, 501, 
602; for study, 465; function, 463, 
good, 463; good and bad, 465, how 
answer, 465, kinds, 464, leading, 
465, teaching, 464, tentative, 464; 
testing, 464, why ask, 464 
Quotient, accomplishment, how 
computed, 549 

Ragsdale, C E, on learning, 319; 

definition of personality, 469 
Rational learning, 311 
Raw materials foi learning, 281, 282 
Reaction or response to stimuli, 277, 
278 

Reasons for mothers’ meetings, 234, 
235 

Reception of answers, 466 
Recipes foi hot lunch, 211, 212 
Reciprocal relations, 231, 232 
Recitation, and subject mattei, 456, 
457; as a confeicnco, 164; as 
opportunity, 458, 459, discus¬ 
sion type, 164; meaning of, 450, 
451; need for diagnosis, 459, 
objectives, of, 451-454, passing 
of, 450, period, use of, 450, 451; 
processes, 454, 455, pupil in, 462; 
study, 455, 456; teacher’s func¬ 
tion in, 462, 463; the, 450—466, 
topical, 460, 461 
Recognition tests, 572 
Recommended recipes, 211, 212 
Record books, well kept, 255 
Records, class, 36; keeping per¬ 
sonal, 39, looking up, 31; of 
health practices, 521 
Recreation and exercise, 65 
Reeve, Mrs Margarotta N , 227 
Reference materials, for individual 
instruction, 369 


Reflex action, 279 
Reflex, conditioned, 279, 280 
Register, study in advance, 31 
Rehearsal for programs, 234 
Relate school woik to life, 38 
Relation of teachei and pupil, 180 
Remedial work in health education, 
499 

Remembering, how to improve, 
285,286 

Remote ideals, of little value, 493 
Remove unnecessary temptation, 
487 

Reorganization of administrative 
systems, 16 

Reproof and personal criticism, 194 
Reputation, business, 78 
Respect for personality, 470 
Responses, of pupil, 466; through 
habit and thinking, 298 
Restitution, making, 100 
Revisions of Binot-Simon Scale, 
544, 545 

Richmond, C K , 143 
Richmond, Mildred B , 403 
Right conduct, what is it? 474 
Robert's Rules of Older, 253 
Robinson, W. M , 228 
Room heaters, 125 
Rose, Dr, Mary Swartz, 201 
Rote learning, 311 
Routine and habit, 190 
Rucdigci, W C., 379; on Dalton 
Plan in Teaching Procedures, 364 
Rules, of hygiene, 09, problem of, 
187 

Rural education, and ruial life, 6; 
importance of, 5; meaning of, 6; 
outstanding needs, 14, problems, 
15; significance of, 6 
Rural Education Looking Forward, 
Nebraska bulletin, 229 
Rural, health situation, 499, 500; 
leadeiship, 11 

Rural life, can it be mado attrac- 
, fcive, 25; conditions, 25, problem, 
4; social-CLvie, 13 
Rural P. T. A , footnote, 228 
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Rural-school, building, 89; cui- 
nculum, 156; opportunities, foi 
character education, 483, piob- 
lem, 4, supervision, 22, 

Rural schoolhouse, 87-115 
Rural school, study m, 433; use of 
activities, 410, 411, use of teach¬ 
ing units, 397, 399 
Ruial teacher, typical, 22 
Rural tcachcis, preparation, 21 


Search, P W, The Ideal School , 361 
Seating, ai rangement, 95, problem, 
how settle, 35, of pupils, 186; of 
pupils, fiist day, 35 
Seats and desks, 94-98 
Seatwork, providing, 34 
Selection of pietuies, 107, 108 
Self-activity, need for, 36 
Self and peisonality, 44 
Self-control, developed by play, 136 
Self-BCoi mg materials, 43, 44 


Sample constitution, 239, 241, 242 £ 

Sandbin oi sand pile, 144 f 

Sarcasm and ndicule, 193 
Saturdays and Sundays, 67 ! 

Scale in measuring, definitions, 552 
Scales, lists of, 552-554 
Schedule of classes, 165 
School, and community meetings, 
gcneial suggestions, 266-270, 
board, 29, desks, 94-98, equip¬ 
ment, 87-115, exercises, 261; 
function of, 218, 219; giounds, 87; 
history, 37; lunch, 212-214, lunch 
hour, 215, 216, problems, teach- 
ei’s lcsponsibihty, 55; publicity, 
221, 222, loutine in character 
education, 482, site, 87, supplies, 
chocking list, 111-113, system m 
character development, 482; tone 
of, 48; visitation, 55, work and 
life, 38, woik foi progiams, 261 
Schoolhouse and equipment, sug¬ 
gestions for improvement, 113, 
114 

Schoolmastci, old, 191 
Schoolmistress, new, 192 
Schoolroom, air, 120, 121, beauty, 
106, decoiation, painting, 92, 93, 
ventilation, need foi, 117 
School society, a tiainmg in democ¬ 
racy, 255; constitution and by¬ 
laws, 239, 241, 242; objectives of, 
238, 239, piogiams, 242, 243 
Scientific method and attitude, 273 
Scoring tests, 555 
Score caid fot personality, 54 
Score yourself, 43 


Selling education, 221, 222 
Sensations furnish data for learning, 

281, 282 

Sense impressions, 281, 282 
Sense of humor, 56 
Seiviee of a country newspaper, 
263, 264 

Set a good example, 484 
Set learning situations, 484 
Setting down memoranda, 33 
Significance, of play, 134, of rural 
education, 6, of study, 429 
Simon, Theodore, 544 
Singing, community, 261, 262, on 
fiist day, 35 

Situation and response, 277, 278 
Sizing up situation, 27 
Skills and habits, fixing, 288, 289 
Sleep, 66 

Smith System Heating Company, 
123 

Smoke stack and vent-flue, 121 
Social and business relations, 72-86 
Social-civic life, 13 
Social-economic conditions, 12 
Solution of farm problem, 11 
Song books, low-priced, 262 
Songs, list for community meetings, 
262 

. Special drills needed in using activ¬ 
ities, 411,412 

Spurt of faii-mmdedness, 491 
Standaids, lor evaluating activities, 
3 415, 416, need for, 185, of a good 

sport, 153, 154, of health, ^ 
Standaid tests not infallible, 53o, 
537 
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Starting ft fire, 127, 128 
StaitingaP T A, 226 
Starting parliamentary practice, 244 
Stasis, intestinal, 03 
Stevenson, J A , on piojcct method, 
337, 338 

Stillman, Gladys, hot lunch, 200 
Stimulate self-activity, 36 
Stimulus and inaction, 277, 278 
Stove with jacket, 123-125 
Strayer, G. D, 502 
Stroud, J. B, 540, on intelligence, 
537 

Student-tcachei pi ejects, 348, 349 
Study, and lecitation pounds, 177, 
as memorization, 438, 439, defini¬ 
tions of, 428, 429, dnected in 
groups, 435, 43G; group activities, 
435, 436, habits, 432, individual, 
434, 435, in ruial school, 433, 
meaning of, 428, 429, Objectives 
in, 430, 431; of things, 436; 
problems motivate, 432 f 433, 
significance of, 429, summaiy of 
suggestions, 441-448, supervised, 
434, 435, tluity items of advice, 
441-448; use of woikboaks, 438 
Study-guide sheets, 369 
Study pei sonahty, 54 
Study pupil’s clmiactci, 55 
Study questions, 465 
Study recitation, 455, 45G, geogra¬ 
phy lesson, 436, 437, in agi mul¬ 
ture, 439-441; using a poem, 438, 
439 

Study your pupils, 35 
Study yourself, 56 
Subject matter, and learning, 314, 
and recitation, 456, 457; con ela¬ 
tion, 168 

Subjects and grades, alternation, 
168, 169 

Success and failme, 359, 360 
Suggested topics foi P T. A meet¬ 
ings, 230 

Suggestion, power of, 476 
Suggestions, foi hot lunch, 207, 208, 
209, for school and community 


meetings, 260-270; for society 
programs, 242, 213; general, on 
teRtmg, 586-588, on study, 441-. 
448 

Suggestive budget, 81 
Suitable conditions, for study, 431, 
432 

Summary of suggestions, oil study, 
441-448, on tesLs, 586-588 
Sundays and Satuulays, 07 
Hupeuoi and inferior ebiklien, tieat- 
inont of, 512 
Sujiervised play, 139 
Supervision, bettor needed, 22 
Supervisor, euticisms of, 198 
Suspension and expulsion, 194, 195 
Sweeping and dusting, 105 
Swings, 145 

Symonds, P. M, diagnosing pci- 
sonahty, 547 

Synapse, natuie, and function, 277 
System, committee, 250 
System of heating and ventilating, 
installing, 126 
Systems, nUmmisluitive, 16 

Table of mental groups, 539, 540 
Talking m chaiacter education, 
futility, 492 

Task and plan and freedom, 40 
Teaohei, and board, 39, 75, a mem¬ 
ber of woman's elul), 71; and 
county Buponnloiulont, 77; and 
paiont, 231, 232, function of, m 
learning of pupil, 321, 322, in her 
boaiding place, 76, her leader¬ 
ship, 190; hei personality, conta¬ 
gion of, 49; hoi health, 58-70 
Teacher’s amusements, 73; con- 
tiaot, 84; example, 50, function, 
in recitation, 162, 463, habits, 59; 
health and personality, 44, house¬ 
keeping, 103; oppoitunity, 458, 
459, pai t m play, 138 
Teachers, bettei, needed, 21; dis¬ 
orderly, 188, health defects of, 59 
Teaching, and learning, 321, char¬ 
acter, 480, co-operation of parent 
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and teacher, 232-234, cycle, 387- 
390, health, traditional methods, 
509, health, when, 509, 510, is 
personal, 47, not hearing lessons, 
457, 458; procedures, effect on 
character, 482, 483, units, titles, 
401 

Teaching-learning pimciplcs, in 
health education, 510-513 
Teaching—leai nmg—testing, 576, 
577 

Teach pupils, not subjects, 56 
Teach that it pays to do light, 489 
Techniques m modem testing, 554 
Tenth Yearbook, Department of 


Textbooks, information about, 31 
Thayer, V T, on recitation, 450 
The Classroom Teacher, questions 
for health survey, 502, 503 
Things to do, m Health and Growth 
Senes, 519, 520, m health m- 
stiuction, 519, 520 
Thinking, and doing m health situa¬ 
tions, 507, 508; and experience, 
327, 328, and memorization, 438, 
439; and pioblems, 326, guidance 
in, 330-334, subjective and ob¬ 
jective, 327, when needed, 326, 
327 

Thorndike, E L, Adult Learning, 


Superintendence, on lespect for 
peisonality, 470 

Tei man’s classification on basis of 
I Q % 639 

Terman, L M, on general intel¬ 
ligence, 539, on intelligence tests, 
542 

Teimmology, varying, 377 

Testing, and learning, 576, 577; 
and maikrng, 395, 396, for classi¬ 
fication, 585, 586, overdoing of, 
578 

Tests, aims in giving, 565, 566, and 
examinations, general sugges¬ 
tions, 586-588; and examina¬ 
tions, uses to pupd, 566, 567, and 
measurements, health instruc¬ 
tion, 522, 523; classes of, 568, 
569, diagnostic, values of, 578, 
579, following the directions, 554, 
how conduct, 580, 581, instruc¬ 
tional, 551, 552, mterpietation 
of results, 555, 556, new-type 
objective, examples of, 571-573; 
objective, uses of, 570, 571; of 
achievement, examples of, 548, 
of personality, not well de¬ 
veloped, 546, old and new, 530, 
531; papeis, marking, 581-585, 
practice or drill, 550, 551; stand¬ 
ard, sources of, 533, 534, tabulat¬ 
ing results, 555, when lepeat, 556 
Textbook, function of, 394 


316, laws of learning, 317, on 
types of intelligence, 538 
Thought and language, 288 
Thought Control m Everyday Life, 
helpful book, 56 
Threatening and nagging, 193 
Three essentials task, plan, free¬ 
dom, 46 

Three R’s, and four H’s in the 
curnculum, 157, not enough, 21 
Threlkeld, A L, on piogram for 
character, 373 
Thrift, 80 

Tobm, E J , on bioadcastmg edu¬ 
cation, 221, 222 
Tone of school, 48 
Topical recitations, 460, 461, sug¬ 
gestions on, 461 

Topics for P T A meetings, 230 
Township and county playdays, 
150-153 

Traditional school, 407 
Training, for modern life, 2; in a 
democracy, 238 
Training rural teachers, 21 
Traits or acts, which, 478 
Treasurer’s account, 249, form, 250 
Tieasury department, booklet, on 
thrift, excerpt, 80 

Trees, activity unit on, 417-420, 
and shrubs, 88 

Tnal-and-error learning, 308, 309 
Tribute to P. T A by N. E. A,, 224 
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Trip for preliminary inspection, 30, 

31 

Trouble, nip in bud, 38 
True moa,suit's, natuie of, 531-530 
Two-level assignments, 305, 375 
Two schools of thought, 377 
Type of faim people, 11 
Types, of class exercises, 179; of 
modern measures, 583, 534, of 
tests, 5(i8, 509; of flunking, 327; 
of P T A activities, 220, 227 
Typical rural teacher, 22 

Unit assignments, 380 
United States history, unit topics, 
400 

Unit plan, motivation through, 392, 
393; not new, 378; ot teaching, 
377 

Unit teaching materials, three 
souices, 383 

Units, and unit assignments, 380; 
integrated, 380, 3S1, of learning, 
definitions, 379, learning, in rural 
school, 397-399; of adminisfin- 
^fcion, 10, of learning, two types, 
377, teaching, advantages of, 383, 
384, problem and project, 382, 
selecting and oigamzing, 382 
Unselfishness, developed by play, 
137 

Urge to build, 352 
Using check tests, 372 
Using the hbiaiy, 370 

Value, of acquaintance, 55; of 
window ventilation, 129, 130 
Values of new tests, 543, 544 
Varied assignments, 369 
Varieties of tests, 631, 532 
Ventilation, need for, 117; princi¬ 
ples of, 119, 120; use of teacher's 
judgment, 120, 121, window, 
value of, 129,130 
Visiting other schools, 55 
Vizualizmg problems, 32 
Voelker, P F , on measuring ideals, 
547 


Washable paint, 92 
Wiwhbume, C W, on activities, 
405; Winnetkii Plan, 363 
Walls and ceding, 92 
Walton, (1 L., I)i , hw hooks, 61 
Waterman-Watevlnny Company, 
123 

Watson, J H , behavioristic jiliiloso- 
phy, 172 

Wei mm -Costello Company, 103 
Weeds, class exercise on, 439-441 
Wells, 1L Ct, on educational crisis, 8 
What can be lncusuied, 531, 532 
Wlmt can we lent»? 299 
What can you do? 51 
What is an activity progtam, 403, 
4(11 

What is good m dm ? 187 
What is personality? 42 
When have we learned? 299, 300 
When is woik motivated? 350, 351 
White, Emonsim E, on knowledge 
and pon ei, 4(10 * 

Why an circulates, 126,127 
Why get togethei, 257 
Why is learning necessary? 298, 299 
Why organize a P T A ? 221, 225 
Willing attitude, in learning, 307, 
308 

Window shades, 98 002; uileg for 
adjusting, 98, 99 

Window ventilation, value of, 129, 
130 

Winnetkii Plan, 363 
Woodrow, Ilerbeil, Brightness and 
Dullness, 511 
Work and worry, 67 
Workbooks, in health instruction, 
527; used m study, 438; using, 
372 

Work habits, m activities, 414, 415 
Working, foi honors, 352; with 
board, 39 

Workman, L L, 548 

World Book Encyclopedia, 69, 383 

Worry and work, 67 

Writing up the minutes, 248, 249 

Written work, overdoing. 374 
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Yard, care of, 87 
Younger pupils, first day, 36 
Young people’s clubs, 13, organi¬ 
zations, 237, 238,481 
Young teachci, beginning, 27 


Your Mtnd and You, Mental Health, 
useful book on mental hygiene, 
523 

Your predecessor, not to be crit¬ 
icized, 40 



